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PREFACE. 



This notice of the chamcter of Prince Henry was 
first pripted by Birch in his edition of Bacon's works, 
1763, from a manuscript in the Harleian Collection 
(1893, fo. 75.) ; the only copy I have met with. It 
is written in a hand of the time ; I think in that of 
one of Bacon's own people. At any rate there can 
be no doubt as to the authorship: it bears all the 
marks of Bacon's style ; of which it is one of the 
best specimens. Birch conjectured that it was in- 
tended to be sent to De Thon for use in his his- 
tory, as the memorial of Elizabeth had been. This 
is very probable. But I am not aware that anything 
is known about it, beyond what it carries on its face. 
Neither does it seem to require any explanation or 
illustration ; unless it be worth while to say that the 
rumour mentioned in the last sentence — the rumour 
that Prince Henry died by poison — was revived dur- 
ing the trial of the murderers of Sir Thomas Over- 
buiy, and obtained for a while an importance which 
it did not deserve, from some dark words prematurely 
dropped by Sir Edward Coke. It seems that Frank- 
lin, the apothecary who was concerned in the poison- 
ing of Overbury, finding himself condenmed to death, 
began to t^ of certain dreadful disclosures which he 
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12 PKEFACE. 

could make if he liked ; how more were to be poisoned 
tlian were yet known ; how the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset had the most aspiring minds that ever were 
heard of; how the Earl never loved the Prince nor 
the Lady Elizabeth ; how strange it was that the 
King kept an outlandish physician about his person 
and the person of the Prince deceased ; " thereon " 
he said "lieth a long tale;" how he knew things 
he was ashamed to speak of; and lastly (to come to 
the point) how " he could make one discovery that 
should deserve his life : " with other things of the 
same kind — devices of a condemned man to put off 
the day of his hanging. On the strength of these 
hiutfi, and (strange to say) before he had made fin*- 
ther inquiry, Coke gave out a mysterious intimation 
in open court of iniquities not yet brought to light, 
"wMch he knew of;" and even added a du^ct allu- 
-eion to the death of the Prince, as a mystery con- 
<»ming which " he knew somewhat." Hearing such 
ihings from the oracle on the Bench, the people natu- 
rally looked ft* the Revelation of some new horror; 
and when nothing came, they as naturally supposed 
that it had been for some mysterious reason hushed 
up, and 80 betook themselves to strange conjectures, 
which begot a brood of strange rumours. But I be- 
lieve the whole truth is that when Franklin's dis- 
closures came to be investigated, it was found (as 
might have been expected) that there was nothing 
in them. Several examinatione may be seen in the 
-State Paper Office, taken down in Coke's own hand, 
■evidently suggested by the intbrmation of Franklin, 
and aiming to elicit evidence in corroboration of it ; 
but they come to nothing whatever, beyond a few 
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vague mmours and old wives' stories. These papers 
sufiBciently expl^ the only thing connected with 
Prince Henry's death which ever required explanar 
tion, — namely what it was that Coke " knew " about 
it. What he said was quite enough to account for all 
the rest. 
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HENRICUM PRINCIPEM WALLU) 

KLOGIDM FRANCISOI BACONL* 



Henricds primogenittu i^^ magnie Britaonue, 
princeps Walli», antea ape beatus, none memoria 
felix, diem suum obiit 6.° Not. anno 1612. Is niag- 
no totins regni luctu et desiderio extinctua eat, utpote 
adolescens, qui animoa hominum nee ofiendisset nee 
Batiasset. Ezcitarenit autem propter bonam indolem 
multiplices apad plurimos omnium ordinnm spes, sec 
ob brevitatem vitee finstraverat. Illud inpriiius ac- 
cessit, quod in cansa religionis firmus vulgo habebatnr; 
pnidentioribus quoque hoc animo penitns inaederat, 
adverans inaidias conjuratiomiin (cui malo eetaa nostra 
yix remediom repperit) patri eum instar prsesidii et 
scuti iuisse; adeo ut et religionb et regis apad popu- 
lum amor in eum redundaret, et in eestdmationem jao- 
turse merito ajinumeraretur. 

Erat corpore validns et erectns, staturS mediocri, 

decor& membrorum compage, incessu regie, facie ob- 

long& et in maciem inclinante, babitu plemor, vultu 

composito, ocnlorum motu magis sedato quam fort!. 

1 Harl. MSS. 1698, fo, 76. 
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16 IN HENRICUM FEINCIPEM WALLI^ ELOGIUM. 

Inerant qnoque et in fronte severitatis signa, et in ore 
nonnihil £tstus. Sed tamen si qiiis ultra exteriora ilia 
penetraverat, et eum obsequio debito et sennone tem- 
pestivo deliniverat, utebatur eo benigno et &cili, ut 
alius longe videretur colloquio quam aspectu ; talisque 
prorsus erat qui faman sui &cile excitatet moribus 
dissioiilem. Laudis et glorise fiut proculdubio appe- 
tensj'et ad omnem speciem boni et auram decoris com- 
movebatur ; quod adolescent! pro virtutibus est. N^am 
et anna ei in honore erant ac viri ndlitares ; quia et 
ipse quiddam bellicmn spirabat ; et magnificentise ope- 
rum (licet pecuniae alioquin satis parens) dedittis erat ; 
amator insuper antiqnitatis et artiam ; literis quoque 
plus honoris attribuit qnam temporis. In moribus ejus 
nihil laudandnm nm^s ftiit, quam quod in omni genere 
officionun probe institutns videbatur et eongruua. ETl- 
ius regi patri mire obsequens, etiam teginam multo 
Cultu demerebat, erga fratrem indulgens ; sororem vero 
unice amabat, quam etiam ore (quantum potuit virilis 
forma ad eximiam vii^inalem pulchritudinem collata) 
referobat. Etiam magistri et educatores pneritise ejus 
(quod raro fieri solet) magna in gratia apud eum man- 
serant ; aermone ' vero obsequii idem exactor et me- 
mor ; deniqne in quotidiano vitse genere, et assigna- 
tione horarum ad singula vitse munia, magis qnam pro 
setate constans atque ordinatua. AfFectus ei inerant non 
nimium vehementes, et potiua sequales qnam magni. 
Etenim de rebus amatoriis minim in ilia setate silen- 
tium, ut prorsus lubricum iUud adolescentise suse tem- 
pus in tanta fortuna et valetudine satis prospera absque 
aliquS insigni not& amorum transigeret. Nemo repe- 
riebatur in anl& ejus apud eum prsepotens, ant in ani- 
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IK HENRICCM PBINCIPEH WALLL£ ELOGIUU. 17 

mo ejus validns ; qnin et stadia ipsa qnibus capiebatur 
maxime, potius tempora patiebantur quam excessus, et 
magis repedta erant per vices, quam quod extaret ali- 
quod unom quod reliqua superaret et compesceret ; sive 
ea moderado fuit, sive in satura non admodnm prsa- 
coci, sed leote^ maturescente, non cemebantur adhuc 
qnse pr^valitura erant. Ingenio certe poUebat, erat- 
que et curiosus satis et capax ; sed sermone tardior et 
tanquam impeditua ; et tamen si quia diligenter obser 
▼averat ea quie ab eo proferebantur, sive qusestioniB vim 
obtinebant sive sentendie, ad rem omnino erant, et 
captum non vulgitrem arguebant ; ut in ilia loquendi 
tarditate et raritate, judicium ejus magis suspensum 
videretur et anxium, quam infirmum aut hebes. Inte- 
rim audiendi miria modia padens, etiam in negotiis quae 
in longitudinem porrigebantur, idque cum attentione et 
sine t;edio ; ut raro animo peregrinaretur, aut fesaa 
mente aliud ageret, aed ad ea quse dieebantnr aut age- 
bantur animum adverteret atque applicaret ; quod ma^ 
nam ei (si vita suppetiisset) pmdendam spondebat. 
Certe in illius principis natura plurima erant obscura, 
neque judicio cujuspiam patefacienda, sed tempore, 
quod ei prareptom est; attamen quee apparebant op- 
tima erant, quod femse sads est. Mortuns est letatis 
anno decimo nono, ex febre contnmaci, qute ubique a 
magnia et (insulanb) fere insolids siccitadbos ac fervo- 
ribus oita, per seatatem populariter grassabatur, sed 
raro &nere ; dein sub autnmnnm erat fecte lethalior. 
Addidit &ma, atrocior (ut ille wt) erga dominantium 
exitus, suspicionem veneni. Sed cnm nulla ^us rei 
extarent indicia, preeserdm in ventricnlo, quod prse- 
cipue a veneno pad solet, is sermo cito evanuit. 

1 Unti in US. 
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MEMORIAL 



HENRY PEKCE OF WALES. 



Heney, eldest son of the KiDg of Great Britun, 
late of blessed hope, now of happy memory, died on 
the 6th of November, 1612. He died to the great 
grief and regret of the whole kingdom, as being a 
youth who had neither offended men's minds nor sati- 
ated them. The goodness of his disposition had awa- 
kened manifold hopes among numbers of all ranks, nor 
bad he lived long enough to disappoint them. More- 
over, as among the people generally he had the repu- 
tation of being firm in the cause of religion ; so the 
wber sort were deeply impressed with the feeling that 
be bad been to his futher as a guard and shield against 
tbe machinations of conspirators, — a mischief for 
which our flge has hardly fonnd a remedy ; so that 
the love of the people both for religion and for the 
King overflowed upon him, and was rightly taken into 
account in estimating his loss. 

In body he was strong and erect, of middle height, 
his limbs gracefully put together, his gait kinglike, his 
&ce long and somewhat lean, his habit rather fiill, his 
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countenance composed, and the motion of his eyes 
rather sedate than powerful. His forehead bore mariis 
of severity, his mouth had a touch of pride. And 
yet when one penetiuted beyond those outworks, and 
soothed him with due attention and seasonable dis- 
course, one found him gentle and easy to deal with ; 
so that he seemed quite another man in conversation 
than his aspect promised ; and altogether be was one 
who might easily get himself a reputation at variance 
with his manners. Of praise and glory he was doubt- 
less covetous ; and was stirred with every show of good 
and every breath of honour : which in a young man 
goes for virtues. For both arms and military men 
were in honour with him ; nor was he himself with- 
out something of a warlike spirit ; he was given also 
to magnificence of works, though otherwise frugal 
enough of money ; he was fond of antiquity and arts : 
and a fiivourer of learning, though rather in the hon- 
our he paid it than the time he spent upon it. In bis 
morals there was nothing more to be pr^ed than that 
in every kind of duty he seemed to be well trained and 
conformable. He was a wonderAilly obedient son to 
the King his father, very attentive also to the Queen, 
kind to his brother ; but his sister he especially loved ; 
whom also he resembled in countenance, as Jar as a 
man's fece can be compared with that of a very beauti- 
ful girl. The masters and tutors of his youth also 
(which rarely happens) continued in great fevour with 
him. In discourse, as he exacted respect from others, 
so he observed it himself. And finally in his daily 
way of life, and the assignation of several hours for 
its several duties, he was constant and regular above 
the habit of his years. His passions were not over 
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vehement, and rather equable than great. For of love 
matters there was wonderfully little talk, considering 
bis age : insomuch that he passed that extremely slip- 
pery time of his early manhood, in ao great a fortnne 
and in very good health, withoat being particularly 
noted for any a&irs of that kind. There was no one 
in his court that had great power with him, or that 
possessed a strong bold ou his mind. The very pnr- 
snits in which he took most delight had rather th^ 
times than their excesses ; and were repeated each in 
its turn, rather than some one allowed to take the lead 
and overrule the rest ; whether that were moderation 
and self-restraint, or that in a nature not very preco- 
cious, but ripening slowly, it did not yet appear which 
would ultimately prevail. In understaodiug he was 
certainly strong, and did not want either curiosity or 
capacity. But in speech he was somewhat slow, and 
as it were embarrassed ; and yet if you observed dili- 
gently the things he said, whether in asking questions 
or expressing opinions, they were ever to the point, 
and argued no ordinary capacity ; so that his slow and 
seldom speaking seemed to come rather &om suspense 
and solicitude than weakness or dulness of judgment. 
In the meantime he was a wonderfully patient listener, 
even in affiiirs which grew to length, and that atten- 
tively, and without growing weary ; so that he seldom 
let his thoughts wander or his mind lose its power of 
attention, but kept it still fixed and apphed to that 
which was saying or doing: a habit which promised 
great wisdom in him if he had lived. Many points 
there were indeed in this prince's nature which were 
obscure, and could not be discovered by any man's 
judgment, but only by time, which was not allowed 
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22 TKANSLATION, ETC. 

him. Those however which appeared were excellent ; 
which is enough for feme. He died in the nineteenth 
year of his age of a malignant fever, which — spring- 
ing &om the great heats and droughts, greater than 
islanders are accustomed to, — was very general among 
the people during the summer, though few died of it ; 
but became towards autumn more iktal. Rumour, 
ever more malignant (as Tacitus says) upon the deaths 
of princes, suggested poison. But as no symptoms of 
such a thing appeared, especially in the stomach which 
is commonly most aflected by poison, that report soon 
died away. 
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PREFACE. 



Of the two ibUowing pieces all I know is that Dr. 
Rawley says he found them among Bacon's papen, 
and understanding that they were praised by men of 
great reputation (a laudatissinuB viris coUaudatas) 
printed them together with the last among the Opv*- 
eula PoslJmma in 1658, and inserted English transla- 
tions of them in the second edition of the Rexuscitatio 
in 1661. 

The character of Julius Caesar is apparently fin- 
ished. With that of Augustus Bacon does not seem 
to have proceeded beyond the opening paragraph ; 
though Dr. Rawley has printed it as if it were com- 
plete ; nor has any one, so &r as I know, observed 
that it is only a fragment In other respects they 
tell their own story, and do not appear to require any 
further explanation. 
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IMAGO CIVILIS JULII CJISARIS. 



JnutTS CfiSAK a principio fortona esercita usas est, 
quod ^ in bonom vertit ; hoc enim illi fiistom detraxit, 
nervos intendit. Animns w inerat studio et affectu 
turbidus, jadicio et inteUectu admodum serenus : hoo- 
que indicftt lacilis ilia sui explicado, turn in rebos 
gerendis, turn in sermone. Nemo enim ant celerins 
decemebat aut ina^s perspicne loquebatur : nil im- 
peditom, nil inrolutum quis notaret. Volnntate antem 
et appetitn is erat, qui nunqnam partis acqoiescebat, 
sed ad ulteriora semper tendebat: ita tamen ut non 
immaturo &stidio, sed legitimis spatiis, transitus actio- 
num gubemaret : semper enim pertectissimas clansulas 
actionibus imponebat. Itaque ille, qui post tot victo- 
rias et tantam partam securitatem, reliquias belli civilis 
in Hispania non contempsit, sed prtesens subegit, post 
extremum illud demnm bellum civile confectum et . 
omnia nndique pacata, expeditionem in Farthos con- 
tinuo moliebatur. Erat proculduUo snmma anim! mag- 
nitudine, sed ea, quie magis amplitudinem propriam 
quam merita in commune spiraret. Prorsus enim 
omnia ad se referebat, atque ipse sibi erat fidissimom 
omnium acUonum soarum centrum : quod maximam 
ei et perpetnam fere felicitat«m peperit. Non enim 
patria, non religio, non officia, non necessitudines, non 
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amicitige, destinata ejus remorabantur, vel in ordinem 
redigebant. Nee magnopere versus in jetemitatem 
erat ; ut qui nee statnm rerum stabiliret, nee qnicqaam 
egregium, vel mole vel instituto, fimdaret vel conderet ; 
sed veluti ad ae cuncta retulit. Sic etiam ad sua tem- 
pera cogitationum fines recepit. Nominis tantum celeb- 
ritate frui voluit, quod etiam sua id nonnihil interesse 
putaret. Ac in propnis certe votia, magis potentise 
quam dignitati studebat ; dignitatem enim et famam 
non propter se, sed ut instrumenta potentise, colebat. 
Itaque veluti natural! impetu, non morata aliqua disci- 
plina ductus, rerum potiri volebat ; iisque magis uti 
quam dignus videri : quod ei apud populum, cui nulla 
inerat dignitas, gratiosum erat ; apud nobiles et pro- 
ceres, qui et suam dignitatem retinere volebant, id 
obtinuit nomen, ut cupldus et audax videretur. Neque 
multum sane a vero aberrarunt, cum natura audacissi- 
mus esaet, neo verecundiam unquam, nisi ex composito, 
indueret. Atque nihilo secius ita ista efficta erat auda- 
da, ut eum nee temeritatis argueret, nee festidio homi- 
nes enecaret, nee naturam ejus suspectam &ceret ; sed 
ex mornm simplicitate quadam et fiducia, ac nobilitate 
generis, ortum habuisae putaretur. Atque in cseteris 
quoque rebus omnibua id obtinuit, ut minime callidus 
aut veterator haberctur, aed apertus et verax. Cum- 
que smnmuB simulationia et diasimulationis artifex esaet, 
totusque ex artibus compositus, ut nibil naturae suse 
reliqunm esset, nisi quod ars probavisset ; tamen nil ar- 
tificii, nil aSectationis appareret, sed natura et ingenio 
sno irui, eaque sequi existimaretur. Neque tamen 
minoribus et vilioribua artificiis et cautelb omnino ob- 
noxius erat, quibus bomines rerum imperiti et qui non 
propriis viribus aed alienia fecultatibua aubniii, ad auo- 
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toritatem suam taendam nti necesse Labent ; utpote 
qui onmium actionam humananuQ peridssimiu esaet, 
atqne cuncta paulo majora ipse per se, non per alios, 
transigeret. Invidiam aatem extinguere optime norat ; 
idque Tel dignitatis jactura consequi, non alienum a 
rationibas suis duxit ; veramque potentiam amplexna, 
onmem illam inanem speciem et tumidum apparatum 
potendse aequo animo per totum fere vit^ cnrsom 
declinavit et transmisit : donee tandem, give sadatus 
potenda sive adulationibna comiptus, etiam insignia 
potentise, nomen regiuin et diadema, concupivit ; quod 
in pemicem ejus vertit. Regnare autem jam usque a 
juventute meditatus eat ; idque ei exemplum Syllte, 
affinitas Marii, semulatio Pompeii, corruptelEe et per^ 
turbatio temporum, fecile suggerebant. Viam autem 
aibi ad regnum miro ordine stemebat : primum per po- 
tentiam popularem et seditiosam, deinde per potentiam 
militarem et imperatoriam. Ifam initio sibi erant &an- 
gend^e senatus opes et auctoritas, qua salva nemini ad 
inunodica et extraordinaria imperia aditus erat. Turn 
demum evertenda erat Crassi et Pompeii potentia, 
qnod nisi anuis fieri non poterat. Itaque (ut feber 
fbrtonse suse peritissimus) primam structoram per lar- 
giliones, per judiciomm corruptelas, per renovationem 
memorise C. Marii et partium ejus (cum plerique sena- 
torum et nobiliam e Syllana &ctione essent), per leges 
agrarias, per seditiosos tribunes quos imiuittebat, per 
Catilinse et conjuratorum insanias quibus occulto favebat, 
per esiliom Ciceronis, in cujus causa senatua auctoritas 
vertebatur, ac complures hujuamodi artes, attollebat et 
evefaebat : sed maxime omnium per Crassi et Pompeii 
et inter se et secnm conjunctionem absolvebat. Qua 
parte absoluta, ad alteram continuo partem accinge- 
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bEitnr, &cta8 Proconanl Galliamm in quinquennium, 
rursusque in alteram qmnquennium, atque annis, le- 
gionibns, et bellicosa et opulenta provincia potens, et 
Italiee 'imminens. Neque enim eum ktebat, postquem 
se armis et militari potentia firmasaet, nee Crassum 
nee Pompeium sibi parem futumm ; cum alter divitiis, 
alter hmsa et nomini confideret ; alter tetate, alter 
auctoritate senesceret ; neut«r veris et vigentibus prie- 
aidiis niteretur. Quae omnia ei ex voto cessere ; prs&- 
sertim cum ipse singulos senatores et magistratus, et 
denique omnes qui allquid poterant, ita privatis bene- 
ficiis devinctos et obstrictos haberet, ut securus esset 
de aliqua conspiratione vel consensu adversus suos 
conatus ineundis, antequam aperte rempublicam in- 
raderet. Quod com et semper destinasset, et ali- 
quando tandem &ceret, tamen personam suam non 
deponebat ; sed ita se gerebat, ut seqnitate postula- 
torum, et simulatioae pacis, et successibos suis mo- 
derandis, invidiam in adrersas partes torqneret ; seque 
incolumitatis sues gratia ad bellum necessarinm coao 
tum prse se ferret. Cujus simulationis vanitas mani- 
festo deprehensa est, poatquam confectis bellis civilibus 
re^am potestatem adeptus, omnibusque iemulis qui 
aliquam ei solieitudinem injicere possent e medio sub- 
latb, tamen de reddenda repnbllca ne semel quidem 
cogitavit, neque hoc saltern fingere aut pnetexere dig- 
naretux. Qnod liquido declarat, cupiditatem et pro- 
positnm regni adipiscendi ei et sempei* ^isse, et ad 
extremum patuisse. Neque enim occasionem aliquam 
anipuit, sed ipse occasiones excitavit et efformavit. In 
bellicis autem rebus maxime ejus virtus enituit, quie 
tantum valuit, ut exercitum non tantum duceret, sed 
et effingeret. Neque enim major ei scientia affiiit in 
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rebus gerendia, qu&m in animis tractandiB: neque id 
vulgari aliqua disciplina, qusB obsequium assue&ceret 
ad mandata, ant pudorem incuteret, aut eeTeritatem 
nsnrparet ; sed qase miris modis ardorem et( alacritatem 
adderet, et victoriam fere prieriperet ; queeqne militem 
ei^ ipsum plus conciliaret quam liberse reipnblicaa 
conducebat. Cmn autem in omni genere belli rer- 
satus esset, cumqne artes civiles com bellicis conjun- 
geret, nil . tam improvisum ei accidebat, ad quod reme- 
dium paratum non haberet ; et nil tam adversum, ex 
quo non utUitatem aliquam derivaret Personse autem 
sase debitas partes attribnit ; ut qui sedens in prcetorio 
in magnis prseliis omnia per nuntios administraret. Ez 
quo diiplicem fnictum capiebat ; ut et in discrimen 
rariua se committeret, atque ut cum res inclinare .cce- 
pissent, prieliuju per ipsius prsesentiam, veluti nova 
auxilia, instauraretur. In omni autem apparatu et 
conatu bellico, non tantum ad exempla res gerebat, sed 
nova et accommodata summa ratione comminiscebatur. 
Amicitias aatis constanter et singulari cum beneficentda 
et indulgentia coluit. Amicorum tamen tmjusmodi 
delectum fecit, ut facile appareret, eum id quserere, ut 
instrument!, non impediment, loco amicitia eonun es- 
set. Cum autem et natura et instituto ferretur ad hoc, 
ut non eminens inter magnoe, sed imperans inter ob- 
sequentes esaet, amicoa sibi adjunxit bumiles sed in- 
du^trios, quibns ipse omnia esset. Hinc illnd, " Ita 
vivente C^esare monar ; " et cietera id genus. Nolii- 
lium autem et sequalium suomm amicitias ex uau suo 
asciscebat: ex intimis autem neminem fere admittebat, 
nisi qui ex se omnia speraret. Quin et Uteiis et doc- 
trina mediocriter excultus fiiit, sed ea quEe ad civilem 
usum aliquid conferret. Nam et in historia versatus 
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erat, et.verborum pondera et aeumina mire callebat; 
et cum multa fclicitati siise tribueret, peritus astrorum 
videri voluit. Eloqnentia autem ei nativa et pura erat. 
In voluptates propensus ac efiiiaus erat, quod ei apud 
initia sua loco aimulationis erat ; nemo enim periculum 
ab hujusmodi ingenio metuebat. Voluptates autem 
suas ita moderabatur, ut nihil utilitati aut negotiorum 
summse ofHcerent, et animo potius vigorem qnam lan- 
gaorem tribuerent. In mensa sobrius, circa Hbidines 
incuriosus, in ludis Isetna et magniticus. Talis cum 
esset, id ad extremum ei exitio fait, quod ad principia 
sua incremento fiierat; id est, studium popularitatis. 
Nil enim tarn populate est quam ignoscere inimicis: 
qua sive virtute sive arte ille periit. 
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AuQusTo CfiSABi, si cui mortalimn, magnitado 
aiiiioi inerat inturbida, serena, et ordinata : idque 
indicant res illse omnium maximee, quas ab inennte 
adolesccntia gessit. Nam qui ingenio commotiorea 
sunt, ii fere adolescentias per varies errores transigunt, 
ac sub mediam ietatem demum ee ostendunt : qnibus 
autem natura est composita et pUcida, ii prima etiam 
setate florere poasunt. At^jue cum animi dotes, sicut 
et bona corporis, sanitate quadam, pulchritudine, et 
viribus contineantur et absolvantur, fiiit certe avun- 
culo Julio viribus animi impar, pulchritudine et 
sanitate superior. Ille enim inquietus et incompos- 
itus (ut sunt fere ii qui comitiali morbo tentantur) 
se ad fines suos nihilominus eumma ratione expedie- 
bat ; sed ipsos fines minime ordinavcrat, sed impetn 
in&iito, et ultra mortale appetens, ferebatur ad ul- 
teriora. Hie autem sobrius, et mortabtatis memor, 
etiam fines suos ordine admirabili descriptos et libra- 
tos habuisse visus est. Frimum enim, rerum potui 
volebat ; deinde id assequi, ut dignus eo fastigio ex- 
istimaretur ; deiu etiam, lirui summa fortuna huma- 
num esse ducebat ; ad extremum, addere se rebus, et 
imaginem et virtutem sui principatus secidis post se 
iuturis imprimere et inferre meditabatur. Itaque 
prima ietate Potenti^, media Dignitati, vergente Vo- 
luptatibua, senectute Memoriae et Posteritati serviebat. 
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Juuns C.X8AR had &oin the beginning a fortune 
full of exercise: which turned to his advantage: for 
it took away his pride and braced his sinews. A 
mind he had, in desires and affections turbulent, but 
in judgment and intellect very serene ; as appears by 
the ease with which he delivered himself both in action 
and speech. For no man decided quicker, or spoke 
clearer: there wae nothing embarrassed, nothing in- 
volved about him. Bnt in will and appetite he was 
one who never rested in what he had got, but ever 
pressed forward to things beyond. And yet he was 
not hurried from one action to another by a humour 
of weariness, but made the transitions at the just 
periods : for he always brought his actions to the most 
perfect closes. And therefore he that after winning 
so many victories and making himself so secure did 
not despise the relics of civil war in Spain, but went in 
person to put an end to them ; as soon as ever that last 
civil war was concluded and peace established eveir- 
where, immediately set about an expedition against the 
Parthians. Greatness of mind he undoubtedly had in 
a very high degree ; yet such as aspired more after 
personal aggrandisement than merit towards the pub- 
lie. For he referred everything to himself, and was 
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himself the true and perfect centre of all his own 
actions : which was the cause of his Eingular and 
almost perpetual felicity. For he allowed neither 
country, nor religion, nor services, nor kindred, nor 
friendships, to he any hindrance or bridle to his puiv 
poses. Neither was he much bent upon perpetuity; 
as one who neither established the state of afi&irs, nor 
founded or erected anything remarkable either in the 
way of building or institution ; hut as it were referred 
all tilings to himself. So also he confined his thoughts 
within the circle of his own times. Only hb name 
he wished to make &mous ; because he thought he 
had himself some interest in that. And assuredly in 
his private wbhes he cared more for power than repu- 
tation. For he sought reputation and tame not for 
themselves, but as instruments of power. By natural 
impulse therefore, not by any moral guiding, be aspired 
to the supreme authority ; and aspired rather to possess 
it than to be thought worthy of it : a thing which gave 
him favour with the people, who had no dignity of 
their own ; but with the nobles and great persons, who 
wished also to preserve their own dignity, procured him 
the reputation of covetousness and boldness. Wherein 
assuredly they were not fiir from the truth : for he was 
by nature extremely bold, and never showed any bash- 
fulness except when he assumed it on purpose. And 
yet for all that, this boldness was so &shioned as nei- 
ther to impeach him of rashness, nor to make him 
intolerable, nor to bring his nature into suspicion : but 
was thought to proceed from a simplicity of manners, 
and confidence, and the nobility of hi^ birth. And the 
same held good in all things else, that he was taken 
to be by no means cunning or wily, but ft-ank and 
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veracious. And though he was in &ct a consummate 
master of simulation and dissimulation, and made up 
entirely of arts, insomuch that nothing was left to his 
nature except what art had approved, nevertheless 
there appeared in him nothing of artifice, nothing 
of dissimulation ; and it was thought that his nature 
and disposition had full play and that he did but 
follow the bent of them. Yet for the smaller and 
meaner artifices and precautions, to which men un- 
skilled in a^irs and depending not on their own 
strength but on help from without, are driven for the 
support of their authority, he was not at all beholden 
to these; as being a man exceedingly expert in all 
human actions, and who managed all business of any 
consequence for himself, not by others. How to ex- 
tinguish envy he knew excellently well ; and thought 
it an object worth purchasing even by the sacrifice of 
dignity ; and being in quest of real power, he was con- 
tent during the whole course of his life to decline and 
put by all the empty show and pomp and circumstance 
of it: until at last, whether satiated with power or cor- 
rupted by flattery, he aspired likewise to the external 
emblems thereof, the name of king and the crown ; 
which turned to his destruction. The sovereignty was 
the mark he aimed at even from his youth ; the exam- 
ple of Sylla, the relationship of Marius, the emulation 
of Pompey, the corruptions and perturbation of the 
times, readily suggesting it to him. But he made him- 
self a way to the sovereignty in a strange order ; first 
by means of a power popular and seditious, afterwards 
by a power military and imperatorial. For at first he 
bad to break the force and authority of the senate ; 
during the maintenance of which no man could find a 
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passage to immoderate and extraordinary commands. 
And after that, he had to overthrow the power of 
Crassus and Pompey, which eould not be done except 
by arms. And therefore (as a most skilful carpenter 
of his own fortmie) be raised the first structure by 
means of largesses, corruption of the courts of justice, 
revival of the memory of Caius Marius and Ms party 
(most of the senators and nobles being of the Syllan 
fiiction), agrarian laws, putting in of seditions tribunes, 
secret favouring of the madnesses of Catiline and his 
conspirators, banishment of Cicero, upon whose cause 
the authority of the senate turned, and a number of 
the like arts; but most of all by the conjunction of 
Crassus and Pompey first with one another and then 
with himself, which completed it. Which part of his 
design bdng accomplished, he immediately addressed 
himself to the other; obtaining the proconsnlship of 
Gaul for five years, and then again for another five 
years ; and so making himself powerful in arms, le- 
gions, and a warlike and opulent province, in a posi- 
tion to threaten Italy. For he saw well that as soon 
as he had strengthened himself with arms and military 
power, neither Crassus nor Pompey would be a match 
for him ; seeing that the one trusted to bis wealth and 
the other to his fiime and reputation ; the one waxed 
old in years, the other in authority ; neither had sound 
and vigorous safeguards to rest upon. All which 
things fell out to him according to bis desire: the 
rather because he had the several senators and magis- 
trates, and indeed all persons who bad any power, so 
obliged and bound to himself by private benefits, that 
there was no danger of any combination being formed 
to oppose his designs, before he should openly invade 
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the commonwealth. Which though he had always 
intended to do, and at last did, yet he did not put off 
his mask ; bat so carried himself that, what with the 
reasonableness of his demaJids, what with the pretence 
of a desire of peace, what with the moderate use of hia 
successes, he turned the envy on the other party, and 
made it seem that he was driven for his own safety 
into a necessary war. The hollowness of which pre- 
tence was clearly proved, when the civil wars being 
ended, and he being in possession of the sovereign 
power, and all the rivals that could cause him any 
anxiety being removed out of the way, yet he never 
once thought of restoring the commonwealth, no, nor 
cared to make so much as a pretence of doing it. 
Which plainly shows that the desire and purpose of 
obtaining the sovereignty had always been in him, and 
at last came out. For he did not merely seize an occa- 
sion that offered itself; himself made and shaped the 
occasions. It was in the business of war that his 
ability was most conspicuous ; and so great it was, that 
he could not only lead an army but make one. For 
he was not more skiliul in conducting actions than in 
the management of men's minds : and that not by any 
ordinary kind of discipline, that inured them to obey 
commands, or awakened a sense of shame, or enforced 
by severity ; but one that inspired a wonderful ardonr 
and alacrity, and won the battle almost before it began : 
and endeared him to the soldiery more than was good 
for a free commonwealth. Versed as he was moreover 
in every kind of war, and uniting civil arts with mili- 
tary, no accident took him so unexpectedly but he had 
a remedy prepared for it ; nothing fell out so cross, but 
he drew some advantage from it. For his own person 
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he had a due respect : as one that would ^t in his tent 
during great battles, and manage everything hy mes- 
sages. From which he derived a double advantage : 
first that he went seldomer into danger, and secondly 
that if ever the fortune of the day were going against 
him, his own presence was as good as a frrah reinforce- 
ment to restore the battle. And in his warlike ar- 
rangements and enterprises he did not conduct things 
merely according to precedent, but would invent with 
consummate judgment new devices framed to the occa- 
sion. In his friendships he was constant enough, and 
singularly kind and indulgent. And yet he made 
choice of such friends that it was easy to see that he 
meant their friendship to be an instrument and not an 
impediment. And since his aim both by nature and 
principle was not to be eminent among great men, but 
to command among followers, he chose for his friends 
men that were of mean condition, but industrious and 
ac6ve, to whom he might be all in all. Hence the 
saying " Let me die, so Csesar live," and the like. 
With nobles and equals he made friendships according 
to his occasions ; but he admitted no man to intimacy 
except such whose hopes rested entirely in himself 
In letters and learning he was moderately well accom- 
plished, but it was that kind of learning which was of 
use in the business of life. For he was well versed in 
history, and had wonderful knowledge of the weight 
and point of words ; and because he attributed much 
to his felicity, he affected to be learned in the stars. 
Eloquence he had also, natural and pure. To pleas- 
ures he was naturally inclined, and indulged freely in 
them ; which in his early times served the purpose of 
simulation ; for no one feared any danger from such a 
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disposition. But lie so governed his pleasures, that 
they were no hindrance to his interest and main busi- 
ness, Eind his mind was rather invigorated than made 
languid by them. At the table he was sober, in hb 
lusts not particular, in public entertainments gay and 
magnificent. Such being the man, the same thing was 
his destruction at last which in the beginning was his 
advancement, I mean the desire of popularity. For 
there is nothing so popular as the forgiveness of ene- 
mies : and this it was which, whether it were virtue or 
art, cost him his life. 
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CHARACTER or AUGUSTUS C.SSAR. 



AuGrsToa Csbar waa endued, if ever man was, 
with a greatness of mind, calm, serene, and well- 
ordered : witness the exceeding great actions which 
he conducted in his early youth. For men of impels 
uous and unsettled dispositions commonly pass their 
youth in various errors ; and it is not till middle age 
that they show what they are. But those whose na- 
ture is composed and placid may flourish even in their 
first years. And whereas the gifts of the mind, Hke 
those of the body, are cont^ned and completed in 
three things, — health, beauty, and strength, — he 
was certainly in strength of mind inferior to his uncle 
Julius, but in beauty and health of mind superior. 
For Julius being of a restless and unsettled disposi- 
tion, though for the compassing of his ends he made 
his arrangements with consummate judgment, yet had 
not his ends themselves arranged in any good order ; 
but was carried on and on with an impulse that knew 
no bounds, aiming at things beyond the reach of mor- 
tality. Whereas Augustus, as a man sober and mind- 
fiil of his mortal condition, seems to have had his ends 
likewise laid out from tha first in admirable order and 
truly weighed. For first he made it his aim to be at 
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the head of aiTaira : then to become the position and 
be esteemed worthy of it ; next he considered it fit 
for him, as a man, to enjoy that height of fortune; 
and lastly, he thought to apply himself to some real 
work, and so transmit to the next ages the impression 
of tlie image and the effects of the virtue of his govern- 
ment. In the first period of his life therefore he made 
Power his object ; in the middle period, Dignity ; in 
his declining years. Pleasures : and in his old age. 
Memory and Posterity. 
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PREFACE. 



The three first books of Camden's Annals of Qaeen 
Elizabeth, extending &om the beginning of her reign 
to the end of the year 1589, were published by order 
of James I. in 1615. The rest he completed soon 
after, and lodged a copy of it in the hands of his 
fiiend Petrus Pnteanus ; — to be preserved, bat not 
published till after his death. He died in November 
1623 ; and the foorUi book (printed, if I miderstand 
the story right, from Puteanus's copy) appeared in 
1627. It appears however that a better copy was in 
existence ; that after the three first books were pnb- 
lished, and the fiiurth copied, Camden had revised 
and corrected the whole ; that a fair copy of the three 
first (described as " the first part of Mr. Camden's 
Elizabetha enlarged for the next impression") passed 
through the representatives of Sir Robert Cotton into 
the hands of Dr. Thomas Smith ; and a corrected 
copy of the fourth, through what chamiel we are not 
informed, into the hands of Dr. Rawlinson ; ' and that 

1 Bath these copiei are in the Bodleiui Libruj. The flnt ( Smith HS. 
No. S.} ia > printed cop7 of the anginal Talio, with th« alterations and 
■dditiooe tmerted in Camden's om hand. The second (8to. Rawlinson, 
TOT.) has thefbUowinK note on the blank leaf at the be^nning; — " This 
book belongs to my honoured and learned friend Thos. Rawlinaon, Esq. 
Tbo. Heaine, Aug. aeth, 1T18." It is a copy of the Elievir edition, Lugd. 
Batav. UDCXXXDC, contuning msnj alCerationt and addilions inMTted 
between the lines or leaveB, in maniuciipt. They are very clearly written 
in a amall, firm, itgulai hand ; whose, 1 conld not lean. 
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both of these were ultimately entrusted to Thomas 
Hearne, and used in his edition of the entire work, 
published in 1717. 

In Hearne 's edition the difterences between Dr. 
Rawlinson's MS. and the printed copies are pointed 
out in foot-notes, but no further particulars are given. 
A considerable number however of the additions and 
more material alterations are found in the blank pages 
of a copy of the fourth book of Camden's Anrudes, 
wliich is now in the Cottonian Library (Faustina F. 
viii. ix.) ; and are in the hand-writing of Francb 
Bacon. I suppose that Camden had lent the MS. to 
Bacon to read and criticise ; that Bacon had returned 
it with these passages suggested for insertion ; and that 
they had been inserted accordingly, either by Camden 
himself or by some one to whom the MS. was en- 
trusted, in the copy which came into possession of Dr. 
Rawlinson.' At any rate the manner in wliich they 
are entered in the Cottonian MS. sufficiently proves 
that they are of Bacon's own composition, and there- 
fore have a right to a place in this collection. And 
though many of them have but little independent 
value, I have thought it better to include them all ; 
the rather because the insertion of two or three im- 
material words is enough to show that Bacon had read 
the passage, and his inserting no more may be taken as 
a kind of evidence that he had no material correction 
to suggest. A note on the cover in Camden's hand 
states that he began to read the MS. over again on the 
18tli of May, 1620 : but at what time Bacon read it I 
know no means of ascertaining. 

1 Any one vha had wcea to tha Cotton HS. migbt hare made the 
alteroliuiu in hie own cop/. 
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CAMDEN'S ANNAIES. 



In the opening of the fourtli book of his Annates 
(Heame's edition, p. 593.) Camden describes an at- 
tempt made by some of the Scotch nobles, at the insti- 
gation of Spain, to seize the person of the King, under 
pretence of delivering him from the custody of Chan- 
cellor M^tlaod and the English fection. He tells us 
that the King received intelligence one day when he 
was hunting, that Bothwell was at hand on one side 
with troops of borderers, and Huntley approaching on 
the other with a strong army from the North : upon 
which, nil perterrefaetus, sed animo et conHlio plane 
re^, (no way dismayed, but with spirit and judgment 
truly king-like,) he proclaimed them traitors, mustered 
his feithful subjects, and so frustrated the enterprise ; 
Bothwell taking at once to Bight, and Huntley being 
presently reduced to submission. 

The words nil perterrefactus, &c. (Faust. F. viii. fo. 
2.) are in Bacon's hand. 
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In his account of the trial of the Elarl of Arundel 
(p. 595.) Camden had stated that the Justices asaesa- 
ors (Justieiarii a»»eseorea), being asked by the prisoner 
whether an indictment were lawful which contained 
errors in the description both of places and times, 
declared that those things were not to be regarded, so 
the fact were proved (ista minime attendenda esse, modo 
factum probetur). For these words Bacon substitutes 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 4.) tuta regulariter mm attendenda 
esse, Tosi criminis ipsiu* naturam vcaietU : 'that the rale 
was, that such points should not be regarded unless die 
nature of the crime itself were affected by them.' 



In April 1589, an expedition against Spain was 
undertaken by Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake, 
with the Queen's permission, but not at the public 
charge. The Earl of Essex followed soon after, un- 
known to the Queen, and joined the fleet. In allusion 
to this circumstance Camden had said (p. 602.) that 
he committed himself to the sea without the Queen's 
knowledge, yea to the incurring of her displeasure ; 
for he had no hope to obtain leave of the Queen to 
go, who was unwilling that any of the prime nobility 
should hazard themselves in this voyage ; (jwd? nsmi- 
•mm, e primarid nobilitaU in fide eapedtHone periclitari 
voluit.') 

Instead of this. Bacon suggests (Faust. F. viii. fo. 
9.) qiue 1 nee ahientiam ant periculwrn ejug lihertter ad- 
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Tmssura esset, et expedi&mem ipeam potiua a privatorum 
aiacritate quam Prmeipit detignatwne lutceptam videri 
vellet : ' who would not only have been unwilling to let 
Essex himself be absent or in danger, but wished be- 
sides that the expedition itself should seem to have 
been undertaken rather by the eagerness of private 
persons than by appointment of the sorereigo.' 



A little further on (p. 604.), where Camden men- 
tions the blune which was cast on Sir Francis Drake 
for not supporting the land-forces with his fleet. Bacon 
adds (Faust. F. viii. fo. 10.) qui^e militid nCKoii 
bonus, terrettri impar habdxitur : ' that Drake was ao 
counted an able commander for naval warBire, but not 
equal to warfare by land.' 



The same year, after describing the confusions in 
France and the conspiracy against the King which 
ensued upon the murder of Henry Duke of Guise, the 
great head of the Catholic party, Camden proceeds to 
say (p. 608.) that hereupon the King was forced to 
betake himself to the Protestants whom he had per- 
secuted ; and the conspirators resorting to a detestable 
crime murdered him by the hands of James Clement, 
a monk. (^Adeo id Rex necesiario ad Proteetantes quoa 
exa^t(wa^at confugaret, et isU ad deteataUU gcelui am- 
vern ilium per Jacofmm Olemmiem Tnona^tan parricidio 

(■ an indepcDdent sentcDce. The correction is inserted id R>irliiisoa's 
vopy batweea Uia liuee, bat wilhmit any mark to duiyr whsn it is to come 
in : the writer oat liaving aCtooded to tbe Uoe drawn bj Bacon under tlie 
words for tthlch he meant this aentence to be Bobetitatedj thoogh the 
dimsttoD is quite diatinet. 
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tollermt.') Here Bacon merely, inserts in place of d 
igti (Faust. F. viii. fo. IS.) the words unde duplicate 
invi^d coryurati : ' whereby the conspirators, more en- 
raged than ever,' &c. 

Heame suggests in a note that for tollerent we 
Bhould read sugtideruM. Rightly, no doubt. The 
introduction of Bacon's words alters the construction, 
which the transcriber had overlooked. But he is 
wrong in retaining the words et tati, which are not 
erased in the corrected volume, but which Bacon has 
underlined in the manuscript, clearly meaning that 
they should be struck out and his own words substi- 
tuted. 

VI. 

A few lines further on (p. 609.) Camden had said' 
that the !Duke de Majenne was proclaimed JJteutenaTii- 
Q-eneral of the Crown of France. Bacon corrects this 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 14.) to »tatu» et coronce: 'Lieuten- 
ant-General of the iSWe and Crown of Frajice, ' 



In 1591, Hacket, a reli^ous madman, was executed 
for treason. Having spent his youth in riot and pro- 
faneness, and ruined himself by ''prodigality, Camden 
tells us (p. 630.) that he suddenly assumed a character 
of admirable sanctity, spent all his time in hearing 
sermons and learning the Scriptures, and pretended 
heavenly revelations and an extraordinary mission. 
Here Bacon inserts (Faust F. viii. fo, 32.) the fol- 
lowing curious passage : Ante omnia vero, miro et 
peregrino quodam. fervore jn-eces fundebat, in fadem 
oonddenii et veluti extasi correptus et cum Deo quasi ex- 
postulara. Attamm unum ex ^u» asseclis, cceterU forte 
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perepicaciorem, abalienavit formviit qaddam oratMmu 
qacB illi erat familiaris. Nam cum omnea goleant Dei 
prcegentiam in invocando itrg>torare, ille going Deum 
rogare congueverat ut a ccetu •precantium abe»»e et se 
mbtrahere vdlet ; quod licet auditores ad exeetrnm quemr 
dam humUiiatig trah^ant, tamen potuit quoque e»se vox 
plane Satanica, a Ikenwme malo qui eum obaidebat Mo- 
tata. 'Above all, he poured forth prayers with a certain 
strange and outlandish fervour, falling upon his lace, 
and rapt as it were in extasy, and like a mao expos- 
tulating with God. Moreover there was one of hia 
followers, who, being clearer sighted perhaps than the 
rest, forsook him in consequence of a form of speech 
which was tamiliar to hira. For whereas ail other 
men are wont in their invocations to implore Grod's 
presence, he alone osed to ask of God that he would 
be pleased to absent and withdraw himself from the 
assembly of those who prayed : which the hearers im- 
puted to excess of humility ; and yet it may have been 
the voice of Satan himself, put into Hacket's mouth 
by the evil spirit that possessed him.' 



A little further on (p. 6S2.) where Camden says 
that thb Hacket had persuaded himself that God had 
ordained him to be King of Europe, Bacon inserts 
(Fanst. F. viii. fo. 33.) the words homo ex viUgaima 
fceee Anabaptistaram renatus ; ' being a man newborn 
from the vilest dregs of the Anabaptists.' 



In the next page, Camden describes him as assuming 
to be Christ himself, and sending his disciples to pro- 
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claim through the city that Jesus Christ waa come 
with his tan in his hand to judge the world ; and if 
any asked where he was, to bring them thitlier, and if 
they would not belieTe, let them kill him if th^ could. 
To which Bacon adds (Faust. F. viii. fo. 3S.) cum 
eatU gnarus egget nequis»i7nas impo»tor id ne/nin^m 
propter legii metum ausurum.-'the wretched impostor 
knowing well enough that fear of the law would pre- 
Tent any man from attempting such a thing.' 



In 1593, Queen Elizabeth had to clear herself of 
some slanders circulated against her in Germany, as 
having excited the Turk to make war upon Christen- 
dom. In allusion to these slanders Camden had ob- 
sei-ved (p. 660.) that she had had no dealings with the 
Turk, except for the purpose of enabling her subjects 
to trade securely in that empire : on which account 
(he adds) she had an agent at Constantinople to nego- 
tiate the merchants' aflairs at their own expense, as had 
al»o the French Sing, (Ae Polonian, the states of Venice 
and others. This statement Bacon corrects (Faust. 
F. viii. fo. 55.), by saying that she had only an agent at 
Constantinople, whereas the French, the Polonian, &c. 
had ambassadort there : 'quo nomine Agentem trnttum, 
qui n€gotia mercatorum ipsomm impensis ageret, Con- 
stantinopoli habuit, cam Gallus, Folonus, Respub. Ven- 
eta, et alii Legaios ibidem habermt,'' The words in 
italics are inserted by Bacon. 



In the beginning of 1594, Roderigo Lopez, a Portu- 
guese, employed by Queen Elimbeth as physician of 
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her household, was tried for a cooapimcy (at the insti- 
gation of Spain) to poison her. He confessed that he 
had been dealt with by the Spaniard for that purpose, 
that he had received from an inward connsellor of the 
King a rich jewel, had supplied him with intelligence 
from time to time, and had promised for S0,000 ducats 
to poison her ; but maintained that he never intended 
to perform the promise and only meant to cozen the 
Spaniard of his money. Camden had represented 
him (p. 676.) as stating in his defence that he had 
given (dond»»e) the jewel to the Queen. For dondtte 
Bacon substitutes (Fauat. F. viii. fo. 68.) monttrdne : 
' he had tkewed it to her ; ' and adds the following par- 
ticnlars. 

Ad jidem fadendam etiam ed ugus ett ctrcumitantid, 
quod RegincB se in wifrupo venenwm exJabtturum dixisset, 
cum satis (ut aiebat') notum etset Reginam in eura cor- 
poris tyrupis nunquam u»am fvis»e, ted ab it« mag- 
nopere abhorrere. Venim cum plane liqueret idque ex 
confES^one proprid, eum, cum momle illud Regirue nvmr- 
gtrdsaet, nullam prorsut venem menUonem fedsse, ted 
tantum per (enigma Reginam interrogdtse anrvm frau- 
dem frauds tanquam laqueum laqneo intercipere liceret, 
Qpiod tamen iptum Re^na ut prudent et cauta fcemina 
r^ecittet tOique minime placere rettpondittet), eumque 
intuper tettatum eitet eum terio de fugd faciendd teque 
ad coffnatum qaendam et gentilem tuum Salomonem 
JudiBum, qui Conttantinopoli koMtabat, et prcedivet erat, 
cor\ferre deliberdtte, idque in ammo hahuiste, impoitoria 
ei larva detracta est et proditoris merito adficetit. 

'In confirmatioD of this, he urged this point — that 
he had told his employers that he would exhibit the 
poison to the Queen in a syrup ; whereas it was well 
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known (he said) that she never used syrups in her 
diet, but had an especial dislike to them. But when 
it clearly appeared that in shewing that jewel to the 
Queen he had made no menrion whatever of poison, 
hut had merely asked her in a dark manner whether 
it were lawful to meet deceit with deceit as snare with 
snare (by which however the Queen, as a wise and 
cautious woman, was not canght, but replied that she 
by no means approved of it), and when moreover it 
was given in evidence that he had seriously thought of 
taking flight and betake himself to a kinsman of his own 
race, one Solomon a Jew, who lived at Constantinople 
and was very rich, and that he had had a purpose so 
to do, his impostor's mask feU off, leaving the traitor's 
behind, as was fit.' 



Upon the death of Ferdinand Stanley, Earl of 
Derby, in 1594, there arose a suit between his daugh- 
ters and his brother William who succeeded to the 
earldom, for the dominion of the Isle of Man. In 
the discussion of the title a flaw was detected by the 
Crown Lawyers which enabled them to put in a clium 
on behalf of the Queen. But the Queen (says Cam- 
den, p. 687.) waived that right, and an agreement 
was made between the uncle and his nieces. Here 
Bacon inserts (Faust. F. viii. fo. 76.) the words ut 
appareret illud potiue ad coTHpetitores in ordinem redi- 
gendos, quam ad rigorem aliquem in medium adductum 
fuisae : ' to shew that the claim was put in with a 
view of bringing the competitors to reason rather than 
of any rigour.' 
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In the autDmn of 1599, England was alanned with 
rumours of a Spanish fleet approaching, and an army 
was hastily levied as in defence of the kingdom. But 
there was no auch thing. It came to light some year 
and a half after, that about that time the Earl of Essex, 
then comniaading a great army in Ireland and in high 
discontent with the Queen, was seriously thinking of 
crossing over to Wales with 2000 men, and marching 
up to London with such additional forces as woald 
probably have joined him by the way, and so over- 
powering his enemies. Camden seems to have sus- 
pected that the rumour of the Spanish fieet had been 
got up by the Government in order to provide them- 
selves against this danger ; but leaves it doubtfiil. 
" Whether the Queen had any secret intimation of 
this (he says) I know not. Certain it is that at that 
very time, upon uncertain rumoui's eagerly credited 
of a Spanish fleet prepared, 6000 of the best-trained 
infantry were raised at London, of which 3000 were 
to guard the Queen's person and the rest to be ready 
for all occasions ; while from the countries round about 
a more numerous and carefully selected army was sent 
for : of which Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 
Admiral of England, was made comniiinder-in-chief, 
with full authority as well against foreign enemies as 
domestic rebels. But this army was within a few days 
discharged," 

Bacon seems to have had less doubt as to the secret 
history of this rumour and levy — may indeed have had 
positive knowledge of the feet — and proposes (Faust. 
F. ix.'fo. 33.) to substitute the following passage. 
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Atque hoc .Reffince ocevUo aliquo iniMcio innotaisae, 
probaMle e»t. Etenim eodem tempore iner^merumi, rtb- 
nwres et per totum reffiium pervagati simt (jpujlei spar- 
gi eotent cum Principe volente volitanf), ades»e elassent 
Si^anam potentem et aptime tmtruetam, ad orae ocor- 
dentaies regni conspectam este, neque quam partem pete- 
reni cerium esse. Itaqae deleetui acriter yMque habiti, 
promncUe mariUmce armari et in prodnctu esse ju»»ce, 
nuntii aaxidue ad aulam miggi, qmnetiam exereUus regita 
sub duee Comite NotingamicB Admiralh AnglicE conr- 
aeriptuB. Evulgata etiarn fahella qum vA prudentwret 
capere et fcdlere posset. Regem Migpanum, expeditionit 
in Jjimtaniam cut idem Eaiexim adfuerat mm oblitum, 
cum certior factus esset tantum exa-atum ad Tootui Sy- 
bemicos campescendoi apparari »ub duce tarn eminenii et 
fiorenti, in svxpiei&nem veni»»e hcee preetextu rerum Hy- 
bemieamim ad Siipaniee partem aliquam invadendam 
detignata esse, atque idcirco in defensionem regtwrvm 
smiTum, cla»sem numeromm atque eti.am copias terrestres 
pardsse. Pogtquam avtem eomperisset exercitum revera 
in Sibemiam tTonsmistum esse, atque illis rebus implid- 
twn ; subrrumitum a consilio suo, vt earn tar^xnn classem 
et eopias magnis impensis et rerum matu jam coUegiseet 
etparatas haberet, ne eas invtiliter dtmitteret, sed in An- 
gliimi impressionem faceret, eo magis qwtd fios militice 
Anglicancs cum Esaexio tranxportiAus esset, et Regina 
nihil tale eo tempore expectaret. Mcec omnia eo fiebant, 
vt Eseexius, certior factus regnum in armis esse, ab ali- 
quo conatu ex^dtum Mybemieum in Angliam transpor- 
tandi iryeeto metu desisteret. Attamen haec Regincs 
eonxilia etiam vulgo in suipieionem venerant et in pejo- 
rem partem accipiebantur, ut ^iam (Mcteriig non cAstine- 
revt, cum dicerent anno octogesifno octavo ah Bispmda 
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^fptdisge dataem iUam invindbilem, at hoc anno aUfram 
claaiem invixibUem,^ atque musgarent, «t hv^uamodi ludi 
Jhrale* a anmlio Angli<B ineuTite Mmo cd^n-aM faissent, 
maffis eongnmm exiitimari potid»%e ; verum wt pleif a 
meate gaa avocaretur {crat emm athiUus AiUunmim') • 
mtrUa leritu intptuu ease. 

' And it is probable that the Qneen had some secret 
intimation of this design. For jnst at that time there 
grew up rumours (such as are commonly spread when 
the sovereign is willing thej should circulate) and 
went abroad all over the land, that a mighty and well 
appointed Spanish fleet was at hand, that it had been 
seen on the western coast, and was doubtful for what 
part it was designed. Thereupon musters were dili- 
gently held on all sides, the coast counties were or- 
dered to arm themselves and be in readiness, couriers 
were sent continually to the court, nay a royal army, 
under command of the Earl of Nottingham, Admiral 
of England, was levied. Moreover a tale was given out 
by which even the wiser sort might well be taken in : 
viz. that the King of Spain, who had not forgotten the 
voyage to Portugal in which the same Essex had been 
engaged, when he was informed that so great an army 
had been set forth to suppress the Irish rebellion, under 
so eminent and prosperous a commander, fell into a 
suspicion that it was designed, under pretext of Irish 
matters, to invade some part of Spain : and therefore 
got together a numerous fleet and also land forces for 
the defence of his own dominions : but that when he 
found that the army was in truth sent over into Ireland 

1 Tbe-woria at hoc— imUibiUmtin omiUsd in Hearne's cditinn, p. T9II., 
luTtiig been emitted hj the truiBmbdr of the correctione in RawLiason^s 
copy. 
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and occupied with the work there, he was advised by 
his council, seeing that he had gathered together such a 
fleet and force with great charge and trouble and had 
them ready, not to discharge them without doing some 
service ; but to strike a blow at England ; the rather 
because the flower of the English army had been sent 
over with Essex, and the Queen expected nothing 
of the kind at that time. Kow all this was done to 
the end that Essex, hearing that the kingdom was in 
arms, might be deterred from any attempt to bring the 
Irish army over into England. And yet these devices 
of the Queen were even by the common people sus- 
pected and taken in bad part ; insomuch that they 
forbore not from scoffs, saying that in the year '88 
Spain had sent an Invincible Armada against us and 
now she had sent an Invisible Armada ; and muttering 
that if the council had celebrated this kind of May- 
game in the beginning of May, it might have been 
thought more suitable, but to call the people away 
from the harvest for it (for it was now full autumn) 
was too serious a jest.' 

The substance of this story is given by Fuller in 
Ins Church History (ix. 41.) on the authority of 
Camden's MS. Life of Queen Elizabeth, which it 
seems he had seen. It is the more worthy of no- 
tice because any one collecting the history of the 
time from the documents now remaining in the State 
Paper Office might easily conclude that the danger, 
or at least the alarm, was a real one. For though 
the occasion was pretended the preparations were in 
earnest 

Fuller makes a remark upon the last sentence, which 
ia strange for a man of his judgment. " My author 
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addeth (he says) that people affirmed that such May- 
games had been fitter in the spring (when sports were 
used amongst the Romans to Flora) and not in the 
autunm when . people were serionsly employed to letch 
in the fruits of the earth. But by his leave, theae ex- 
pres^ons flow from critics, and fly fax above the capa- 
dtiet of countrymen." Here Fuller seems to have 
been deceived by his own learning, and to have for 
gotten that the May-game was an incident of spring 
in England as well as at Home. The incongruity of 
May-^araes ((m<K fioraleg means no more) in harvest 
time, must have been intelligible enough to any Eng- 
lishman. 



The only remaining additions or corrections which 1 
find in Bacon's hand occur in the trial of the Earl of 
Essex for treason in February 1600-1. They are few 
and slight, hut sufficient to shew that he had read that 
part of the history with care. As it stands in Heame's 
edition, in which these corrections are introduced, it 
may he regarded as having in a manner received his 
sanction. 

1. 
Camden had represented Bacon himself (p. 853.) as 
saying at the trial (in answer to Essex's assertion that 
the violence of Cobham, Cecil, and Raleigh had driven 
him to take up arms in necessary self-defence) that 
Cobham, Cecil, and Kaleigh were such sincere honest 
men, and had such large estates (adeo dncere probos 
esse, et ab opibns instmetoB), that they would never 
overthrow their estates and hopes by committing such 
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a crime. For the words adeo nncere proboi, ^c. Bacon 
substitutes (Faust. F. ix. fo. 82.} taleit esse et animo et 
/ortunig.'^were of such a condition both in mind and in 
fortunes, that they would never' &c. , Which agrees 
with the summary of the argument as given in the 
Declaration of Treasons. " Then it was shewed how 
improbable it was, considering that my Lord Cobham 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were meu whose estates were 
better settled and egtablisked than to overthrow their 
fortunes by such a crime." 



In the next sentence Camden had represented hirn 
as observing that the fictions put forward by Esses of 
a plot against his life, fell to the ground by reason of 
their inconsistency and variety — inasmuch as Essex, 
not keeping to one story, cried out at one time that he 
was to have been murdered in his bed, at another in a 
boat, at another by the Jesuits ; and likewise by the 
vanity of them (necnon e vanitate'), since he exclaimed 
that the kingdom of England was to have been sold to 
the Spaniard. For neonon e vanitate, cum exdt^naret 
^c. .Bacon substitutes Quinetiam aubinde exclamaret 
^c. (nay and he cried out presently after &c.) His 
argument, as represented botli in the contemporary 
reports of the trial and in the Declaration, was not that 
the story about the kingdom being to be sold to the 
Spaniard was so vain a fiction as to shake the credit of 
the whole plea (the vanity of it was proved by otiier 
evidence), but that it was irrelevant to the point in 
question, which was the taking up arms in self-defence 
against private e 
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Camdeo had represented him as adding, that it was 
a ituniliar thing to trcdtors (^proditoribui') to strike at 
princes not directly but through th^ sides of their min- 
isters. For proditoribug Bacon substitutes defectumem 
et rebeUionem tentanl^ae: 'attempters of revolt and 
rebellion.' 



In the next sentence, Camden had represented him 
as taxing Essex with deep dissimulation, at if he had 
put on the ma^ of piety ; and likening him to Fisi»- 
tratus of Athens, who had gaafaed his body, &c. (.£»- 
sexium profu3idoB dimmylatiatM ar^t, juasi pietatii 
larvam induerat : et Pitiitrato Atheniensi tagimilat, q>d 
corput ^c.') For this Bacon substitutes Estexii factum 
profundtB diesimulationia argmt, quale fait illud Ptm- 
trati AthetUenais, qui corpus ^c. 'He taxes the action of 
Essex with deep dissimulation ; comparing it to that of 
Pisistratus,' &c There is nothing about the " mask 
of piety " either in the report or in the Declaration. 
Such an imputation would indeed have been quite from 
the purpose ; for Pisistratus's object was not to gain a 
reputation for piety, but to make people think that he 
was in danger of his hfe. The report of the trial says, 
" I cannot resemble your proceedings more rightly than 
to one Pisistratus," &c. And in the Declaration, the 
substance of the argument is thus given, " It was said 
.... that this action of his resembled the action of 
Pisistratus of Athens, that proceeded so fiir in this 
kind of fiction and dissimulation, as he lanced his own 
body, Ac." 
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5. 

At a later stage of the trial, Essex argued that if he 
had meant anything else than his own defence against 
private persons, he would not have gone forth with so 
small a force and so slightly armed. To which (Cam- 
den had added, p. 856.) Bacon replied, " This was 
cunningly done of you, who placed all your hope in the 
citizens' arms, expecting them to arm hoth yourself and 
your party and to take arms in your behalf ; imitating 
herein the Duke of Guise, &c. (vafre hoe a te factum, 
qui in eivium armi» »pem totam defixisti, vt te tuosque 
ormareTd et pro te arma caperent ; tmttatus in hoc Gvi- 
num, qui Lutetiam ^c.) For this Bacon substitutes 
(in accordance, as tefore, with the contemporary re- 
ports and with the Declaration) " Cui Baconus ; at in 
hoc imitatut eg reeene exemplum Gmsii, qui Lutetiam 
non ita pridem cum pauculis ingressus, dves nihilominm 
ad anna ita concitavit ut Regem urbe exturbaret." 
' But in this you imitated the recent example of the 
Duke of Guise, who, no long time since, though he 
entered Paris with a small company, yet he roused the 
citizens to take up arms, in such sort that the King was 
obliged to fly the city.' The words in italic are inserted 
in Bacon's hand. 

In Heame's edition nikihmimis is inserted afler 
Lutetiam; which is wrong. When I examined the 
volume in the Bodleian Library into which these cor- 
rections have been transcribed, I neglected to observe 
whether the same mistake occurs there. But as that 
volume was printed after Camden's death, and the cor- 
rections may all have been made from the Cotton MS., 
we are so far without evidence that they had received 
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Camden's own sanction. That they were derived from 
a ftir copy in which they had been incorporated under 
his snperintendence, seems to me improbable, consider- 
ing the nature of the errors into which the transcriber 
has fiillen (see above, pp. 50, 52, 59.) ; all of which 
materially injure the sense and construction. 
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Ahono the innumerable editions of Bacon's Essays 
that have been pnblished, there are only four which, »s 
aathorities for the text, have any original or indepen- 
dent value ; namely those puUished by Bacon himself 
in 1597, in 1612, and in 1625 ; and the Latin version 
published by Dr. Kawley in 16S8. The rest are 
merely reprints of one or other of these. 

The edition of 1597 contained tea essays, together 
with the MedUationee Sacra, and the Cohwt of Good 
tmd Svil. That of 1612, a small volume in 8vo. con- 
tained essays tmly ; but the nmnber was increased to 
thirty-eight, of which twenty-nine were quite new, and 
all the rest more or less corrected and enlarged. That 
of 1625, a 4to. and one of the Utest of Bacon's publi- 
cations, contained fifiy-^ht essays, of which twenty 
were new, and most of the rest altered and enlarged. 

The gradual growth of this volume, containing as it 
does the earliest and the latest fruits of Bacon's obser- 
vation iu that field in which its value has been most 
improved by universal and undiminished popularity, 
is a matter s£ considerable interest ; and as the suo- 
ceesive changes are not such as could be represented 
by a general descripti(»i or ctmveniently specified in 
footnotes, I have ibonght it beat to reprint the two 
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first editions entire, and add them in an appendix. 
Considering also that, although it has been thought 
expedient throughout the text of this edition of Bacon's 
works to modernize the spelling, it may nevertheless be 
convenient to the reader to have a specimen of the 
orthography of Bacon's time, I have taken this oppor- 
tunity of giving one ; and preserved the ori^nal spell- 
ing throughoat both these reprinte. 

I have also been able to supply from a manuscript in 
the British Museum evidence of another stage in the 
growth of this volume, intermediate between the edi- 
tions of 1597 and 1612 ; of which manuscript, in 
connexion with the reprint of the latter, a complete 
account will be given. 

The text of the Essays is taken of course from the 
edition of 1625 ; a correct representation of which is 
nearly all that a modem reader requires. The only 
points in which the audience to which they now ad- 
dress themselves stands in a different position towards 
them from that to which they were originally ad- 
dressed, appear to be, — first, knowledge of Latin, 
which is probably a less general accomplishment 
among the readers of books now than it was then ; 
and secondly, familiarity with the ordinary language 
of that day, in which some expressions have worn out 
of use with time, and some have acquired new mean- 
ings. To meet these changes, I have in the first place 
translated the Latin quotations, in the same manner 
' and upon the same principle which I have explained 
at length in my prefiice to the Advancement of Learn- 
ing (Vol. VI. of this edition) ; and in the second place, 
I have added an explanatory note wherever I have ob- 
served any expression which a modem reader is likely 
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to misunderstand or not to understand. But I have 
not attempted to develop allusions, or to canvaas his- 
torical statements, or to point out inaccuracies of 
quotation, where the difference does not affect the 
argument, — still less to entertain the reader with dis- 
courses of my own ; conceiving that the worth of 
writings of this kind depends in great part upon the 
rejection of superfluities, and that an annotator who is 
too diligent in producing all that he can find to say 
about his t«xt runs a great risk of merely encumbering 
the reader with the very matter from which it was the 
author's labour to disembarrass him. I have even had 
my doubts whether in writings which remain as fresh 
as these, the very insertion of references to passages 
quoted be not an unwelcome interruption and an un- 
warrantable liberty. When a modem writer intro- 
duces, for ornament or illustration or impression, a 
line from Virgil or Milton, be never thinks of adding 
a reference to the book and verse ; and I suppose that 
Mr. Singer would not look upon an asterisk and a foot^ 
note, with Mm: Carm. I. 12. 45., as any improvement 
to the elegant motto which occupies the blank page 
fronting the title of his very elegant edition of these 
Essays. Bacon's philosophical works stand in many 
respects in a different position. Their value is in great 
part historical and antiquarian. They no longer speak 
to us as to contemporaries. To understand their just 
import, we must be carried back to the time, and it is 
of importance to know what hooks were then in esti- 
mation and what authors were femiliarly appealed to, 
and carried weight as vouchers. The Essays, on the 
contraiy, have for us precisely the same sort of interest 
which they had for the generation to which they were 
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immediately addressed ; they " come home to men's 
business and bosoms " just in the same way ; they ap- 
peal to the R&me kind of experience ; the allusions and 
citatiom are still familiar, and prodnce the same kind 
o£ impression on the imagioatioo. So that I do not 
aee why the reaam which induced Ba^on to cite an 
ancient saying, a tradition of the poets, an observation 
trf one of the fathers, or a sentence from some classical 
writer, without specifying the volume and page where 
he found it, should not still be held a reason for leaving 
them to produce the effect which he intended, unin- 
cumbered with a piece of information which I suppose 
he thought superHuous or inconvenient. 

The Latin translation of the Essays, published by 
Dr. Rawley in 1638 among the Opera Mtmlia et Oivi- 
lia, under the wtaghtier ' title of Sea-moim IHdelea tarn 
Jnteriora R«rum, has (as I said) an original and ind»- 
p^ident value. Whether any of them were actually 
translated by Baeon himself, or how far he superin^ 
tended the work, it seeans impossible to know. Mr. 
Singer indeed represents them, on the authority of the 
title,^ as having been put into Latin by Bacon himself 
prcetenptam in paueit : " but the words which he 
quotes occur in the title not d the Serm&nes Mddet, 
but of the whole volume, whiiA contains four other 
works ; the Sennones Mckles forming less than a fourth 
of the whole : so that for any thing these words imply 

I Deiode Mqaetur Ubdlna iUe qaem v«Btr» lingua Saggi StoraH tpfd' 
lastie. Yenun illi Ijbro aomeii gravlnB impono: scilicet ut ingcribstur 
Sermonei Fidtkt, nse Meriara Merttm — Bacon't LftUr to Futgentio. 

1 "Ib th« 7«r ISaS, Dr. Rswley, who bad been Bacon'a duplsio, pnb- 
lished a folio volume, containing, amonipC other workg is Lstio, a trsnala- 
tioD of the Eawji, under the title of ' SermonM Fideles, ab ipso Honoiatis- 
limo AurMM, prKCtrqsam in panda, Ladnitat* donati.' " — Fref- p- XTi 
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tbev may themselves have been among the things ex- 
cepted.' As !t is certain ho^rever that Bacon himself 
regarded the Latin veruon as that in which they were 
to live, we may be sure that he took care to have it 
properly done : only as it was not published till twelve 
years after his death, we cannot be sure that it was all 
finished before he died. Several hands are said to have 
been employed in the work, and in the absence of all 
specific information, it is not improbable that there 
are parts of it which he did not live to see completed. 
Taken with this caution however, the Latin translatiou 
must be accepted as a work of authority, and in one 
respect c^ superior authority to the original, because of 
later date. I have therefore treated it in the same way 
as the translatioo ct£ the history of Henry the Seventh ; 
see Vol. XI. p. 19. 

I am not aware that any such value belongs to any 
of tlie translations into modem languages. An Italian 
translation of the Essays and the De Sapientia Vete- 
rum published in London in 1618, with a dedicatory 
letter from Tolae Matthew to Cosmo de' Medici, may 
he presumed to have been made with Bacon's sanction ; 
both becaose Matthew was so intimate a firiend, and 
because it includes one essay which had not then been 
published,' as well as a large extract from the letter to 

1 Frandsd Bicoal opemm mornliDm et civilinm tomus. 

Autonnm Rigm Henrid S^itimi Higu Angtia. 
Strvumet FidtUt, bm Mtriora Remm. 
^T *""" TVadalun de Siq/itnlia Vtlerum, 
'™*' Dialogam dt BeBo Saere. 
Et NoBom AUaRddian. 
Ab ip» Honoraliuimo Ancton, pneterquam io paudg, Latinttate do- 
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Prince Henry which Bacon had intended to prefix to 
the edition of 1612, but was prevented by his death. 
But there is no reason to suppose that Bacon had any- 
thing more to do with it. It is true that Andrea CioU, 
who by Cosmo's direction brought out a new and re- 
vised edition of this Tolume at Florence in 1619, seems 
at first sight to speak of the translation as if it were 
Bacon's own composition — (ma non h6 gia voluto alte- 
rare alcuna di quelle parole, che forse nella lingua 
nostra non appariscono interamente proprie del senso, 
& che sono state in detta Opera destinate, per non torre 
aU ' Aatore la gloria, che merita tfe' havere cod hen taputo 
egprimere i suoi Concetti in Idioma altretanto diverso 
dal sno, quanto d lontana da questa nostra la sua Re- 
gione ;) — but the supposition is hardly reconcilable 
with the words of Matthew's dedicatory letter (non 
pud mancar la scusa ^ chi s' h ingegnato tradur H con- 
cetti di qnesto Autore, &c.) ; and in the absence of all 
other evidence b too improbable to be believed. Nor 
do Cioli's words necessarily imply more than that the 
translator was an Englishman. That the translation 
was not the work of an Italian, — and therefore not 
(according to Mr. Singer's conjecture) by Father Ful- 
gentio, — they afford evidence which may be considered 
conclusive. 
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To the Bight HoDonrable my veiy good Lo. the Ddsb 
of Buckingham his Grace, Lo. High Admiral of 
England. 

EXCSLLENT Lo. 

Salomon says, A good name i» at tt predom aintmmt ; 
and I assure myself, such will your Grace's name he 
with posterity. For your fortmie and merit both have 
been eminent. And yon have planted things that are 
like to last. I do now pulJish my Essays ; which, of 
aU my other works have been most corrent ; for that, 
as it seems, they come home to men's business and 
bosoms. I have enlarged them both in nmnber and 
weight ; so that they are indeed a new work. I 
thought it therefore agreeable to my aflectjon and 
obligation to your Grace, to prefix your name before 
them, both in English and in Latin.^ For I do con- 
ceive that the Latin volume of them (being in the 
universal language) may last as long as books last. 
My Instauration I dedicated to the King ; my History 
of Henry the Seventh (which I have now iJso trans- 
> Tom in tdltumt AagUei, jaam m LatM. 
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Isted into Latin), and my portions of Natural History, 
to the Prince ; and these I dedicate to your Grrace ; 
being of the best Irnits that by the good encrease 
which God givea to my pen and labours I could yield. 
(3od lead your Grace by the hand. 

Your Grace's most obliged and 

faithful semant, 

FR. St. ALBAN. 
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ESSAYS OR COUNSELS 

CIVIL AND MORAL. 



I. Of Tbttth. 



WKA.T i» Hhahf said jeating PUate; and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness,^ and count it a bonda^ to £x a 
belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as well as in act- 
ing. And though the sects of philosophers "of that 
kind be gone, yet ib«t& remain certain discoursing 
wits^ which are of the same veins, though there be 
not so much blood in them as was in those of the an- 
cients. But it is not only the difficulty and labour 
which men take in finding out of truth ; nor again that 
when it is found it imposeth upon men's thoughts;^ 
that doth bring lies in favour ; but a natural thoogh 
corrupt love of the lie itself. One of the later school 
of the Grecians examineth the matter, and is at a stand 
to think what should be in it, that men should love 
lies, where neither they make for pleasure, as with 
poets, nor for advantage, as with the merchant ; but 
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for the lie's sake. But I cannot tdl : this -same truth 
is a. iia,ked and open day-light, that doth not shew the 
masks and mummeries and triumphs of the world, half 
so stately and daintily as candle-lights. Tmth may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that sheweth hest 
by day ; but it will not rise to the price of a diamond 
or carbuncle, that sheweth best in varied lights. A 
mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasm^. Doth any 
man doubt, that if there were taken ont of men's 
minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valoations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would 
leave the minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things, fall of melancholy and indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves? One of the Fathers, in great 
severity, called poesy vinum dcBmonum [devil's-wine j , 
because it filletb the imagination ; and yet it is but 
with the shadow of a lie. Bnt it is not the lie that 
passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in 
and settleth in it, that doth the hurt ; such as we spake 
of before. But howsoever these things are thus in 
men's depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and 
the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
sovereign good of human nature. The first creature 
of God, in the' works of the days, was the light of the 
■ sense ; the last was the light of reason ; and his sab- ' 
bath work ever since, is the illumination of his Spirit. 
First he breathed light upon the fece of the matter or 
chaos ; then he breathed light into the fece of man ; 
and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the iace 
of his chosen. The poet that beautified the sect that 
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was otherwise inferior to the rest,' saith yet excellently 
well : It is a pleamtre to stand txpon the shore, and to 
tee sh^ toited t/^on the sea; a pleamre to stand in the 
window of a castle, and to see a hatUe and the adventures 
Xhereof below : bid no pleaswe is eon^arable to the stand- 
ing upon the vantage ground of Truth, (a hill not to be 
commanded, and where the air is always clear and 
serene,) and to see the errors, and wanderinffs, and 
mists, cmd tempests, in the vale below; so always that 
this prospect be with pily, and not with swelling or 
pride. Certainly, it is heaven npon earth, to have a 
man's mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass &om theological and philosophical truth, to 
the truth ^ of civil business ; it will he acknowledged 
even by those that practise it not, that clear and round 
dealing^ is the honour of man's nature ; and that mix- 
ture of fiklsehood is like allay in coin of gold and silver, 
which may make the metal work the better,, but it 
embaseth it. For these winding and crooked courses 
are the goings of the serpent ; which goeth basely upon 
the belly, and not upon the feet. There Is no vice that 
doth so cover a man with shame as to be found felse 
and perfidious. And therefore Montaigne saith pret- 
tily, when he inquired the reason, why the word of 
the Ue should be such a disgrace and snch an odious 
charge ? S^th he, Jff' it be well weighed, to say that a 
■man lieth, is as much to say, as Giat he is hrave towards 
Qod and a coward towards men.* For a lie &ces (Jod, 

1 Lncretius. Sea the beg:ianing of the secDnd book, 

* vtrilaitm auljioliiu tieracilalan. 

* i^ttrtam et wiintaejuealam nt mgolMt geitniXi ralionaa. 

* Eiuig, n. IB. Compare Plutarch, Lysaod. c. S: 6 yip Spxi^ iropo- 
Kpavofieyat, riv /liv ixSpl>'' ipAoj'ei Sediiva, rofl ii fltoS aiTafpovav. 
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and Bhrinks &om .man. Surely Uie wickedness of false- 
hood and breach of fidth cannot possibly be so highly 
expressed, as in that it shall be the last peal to call the 
judgments of God upon the generations of men ; it 
being foretold, that when Christ coraeth, Ac shall not 
fin^ faith upon the mrtk. 



II. Of Death. 

Men fear Death, as children fear to go in the dark ; 
and as that natural fear in children b increased with 
tales, so is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin and passage to another world, 
is holy and reli^ous ; bat the fear of it, as a tribute 
due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious meditations 
there is sometimes mixture of vanity and of supersti- 
tion. You shall read in some of the friars' books of 
mortification, that a man should think with himself 
what the pain is if he have but his finger's end pressed 
or tortured, and tliereby ima^e what the pains of 
death are, when the whole body is corrupted and dis- 
solved ; when many times death passeth with less pain 
than the torture of a limb : for the most vital parts are 
not the quickest of sense. And by b'tn that spake 
only as a philosopher and natural man, it was well 
said, Pompa mortis magis terret, quam nwrs ipsa : ^ [it 
is the accompaniments of death that are frightful rather 
than death itself.] Groans and convulsions, and a dis- 
coloured face, and friends weeping, and blacks, and ob- 



of Uie pusage, and my note on lUwley'a Life of Bicon, Tol. I. p. U. n. 
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seqaies, and the like, shew death terrible. It is worthy 
the observing, that there is no passion in the taind 
of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of 
death ; and therefore death is no such terrible enemy 
when a man hath so many attendants about him that 
can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over 
death ; Love slights it ; Honour aspireth to it ; Grief 
flieth to it ; ' Fear pre-occupateth it ; nay we read, after 
Otho the emperor had slain himself. Pity (which is the 
tenderest of aflectiona) provoked many to die, out of 
mere compassion to their sovereign, and as the truest 
sort of followers. Nay Seneca adda niceness and s^ 
tiety : Cogita gvamdiu eadem fecerit ; rnori vdU, mm 
tantum fortit, aut miter, »ed etiam fastidiointg potett. 
A man would die, though he were neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same thing 
so oft over and over. It is no less worthy to observe, 
how little alteration in good spirits the approaches <^ 
death make ; for th^ appear to be the same men till 
the last instant. Augustus Ceesar died in a compli- 
ment ; lAvia, eonjucfti nostri Ttiemor, vive et vale : [fare- 
well, Livia ; and forget not the days of our marriage.] 
Tiberius in dissimulation ; as Tacitus saith of him, Jam 
Tiberwra viret et corpus, Turn digsimulatio, degerebant : 
[his powers of body were gone, but his power of dis- 
simulation still remained.] Vespasian in a jest ; sitting 
upon the stool, Ut puto Deut fa : [I think I am becom- 
ing a god.] Galba with a sentence ; Feri, si ex re gU 
popuU Somard : [strike, if it be for the good of Rome ;] 
holding forth his neck. Septimios Severus in despatch; 
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Adeste m quid miH rextat agendum : [make haste, if 
there is anything more for me to do.] And the like. 
Certainly the Stoics bestowed too mnch coat npon 
death, and by their great preparations made it appear 
more fearinl. Better saith he, quifinem mUe extremum 
inter munera ponat natwa : [who accounts the close 
of life as one of the benefits of nature.] It is as nat- 
ural to die as to be bom ; and to a little infiint, pei^ 
haps, the one is as painful as the other. He that dies 
in an earnest pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot 
blood ; who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt ; and 
therefore a mind lixed and bent upon somewhat that is 
good doth avert the dolours of death. But above all, 
believe it, the sweetest canticle is, Ifunc dimUtit; when 
a man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations. 
Death hath this also ; that it openeth the gate to good 
fame, and extlnguisheth envy. ExUnctvx ama^ur 
idem : [the same man that was envied while he lived, 
shall be loved when he is gone]. 



ni. Of Unity in Religion. 

Religion being the chief band of human society, it 
is a happy thing when itself is well contained within 
the true band of Unity, The quarrels and divisions 
about religion were evils unknown to the heathen. 
The reason was, because the religion of the heathen 
consisted rather in rites and ceremonies, than in any 
constant belief. For you may imagine what kind of 
faith theirs was, when the chief doctors and &thers of 
their church were the poets. But the true God hath 
this attribute, that he is a jealout Q-od ; and therefore 
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his worship and religion will endure no mixture nor 
partner. We shall therefore speak a few words con- 
cemiBg the Unity of the Chorch ; what are the Fruitn 
thereof ; what the Bounds ; and what the Means. 

The Fmita of Unity (next onto die well pleasing 
of God, which is all in all) are two ; the one towards 
those that are without the church, the other towards 
those that are within. For the former ; it is certain 
that heresies and schisms are of all others the greatest 
scandals ; yea, more than corruption of manners. For 
as in the natural body a wound or solution of continuity 
is worse Uian a corrupt humour ; so in the spiritual. 
So that nothing doth so much keep men out of the 
church, and drive men out of the church, as breach of 
unity. And therefore, whensoever it cometh to that 
pass, that one saith Eeee in deterto, another saith Scee 
in penetridihm ; that is, when some men seek Christ in 
the conventicles of heretics, and others in an outward 
face of a church, that voice had need continually to 
sound in men's ears, Nolite exire, — G-o not out. The 
Doctor of the Qentiles (the propriety of whose voca- 
tion drew him to have a special care of those without) 
saith. If an heathen come in, and hear y<m »peak wiih 
levered tongues, will he not »ay that you are mad? And 
certainly it is little better, when atheists and pro&ne 
persons do hear of so many discordant and contruy 
opinions in religion ; it doth avert them from the 
church, and maketh them to mi down in the chiar of ^ 
seomen. It is but a light thing to be vouched in 
so serious a matter, but yet it expresseth well the de- 
formity. There is a master of scoffing, that in his 
catalogue of books of a feigned library sets down this 
title of a book, The morria-dance of Meretict. For in- 
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deed every sect of them hath a diverse posture or 
cringe by themselves, Vhich cannot but move derision 
in worldlings and depraved politics, who are apt to 
contemn holy things. 

As for the fruit towards those that are within ; it is 
peace ; which containeth infinite blessings. It estab- 
lisheth faith. It kindleth charity. The outward peace 
of the church distilleth into peace of conscience. And 
it tumeth the labours of writing and reading of contro- 
versies into treatises ^ of mortification and devotion. 

Concerning the Bounds of Unity ; the tme placing 
of them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be 
two extremes. For to certain zelanta all speech of par 
cijication is odious. Ib it peace, Jehu? What hast ^M 
to do with peace f turn thee behind me. Peace ia not 
the matter, but following and party. Contrariwise, 
certain Laodiceans and lukewarm persons think they 
may accoiomodate points of religion by middle ways, 
and taking part of both, and witty reconcilements ; as 
if they would make an arbitrement between God and 
man. Both these extremes are to be avoided ; which 
will be done, if the league of Christians penned by our 
Saviour himself were in the two cross clauses thereof 
soundly and plainly expounded : He that is flat with u» 
i» againtt us ; and again, He tAat is w>t against ua is 
wiUius; that is, if the points fundamental and of sub- 
stance in religion were truly discerned and distin- 
guished from points not merely of faith, but of opinion, 
order, or good intention." This is a thing may seem 

1 frnUici, m Ihe originaL 

> in claatulu ilUi gnaprimo {nluilu inter it Ofgn/ni adentur, 
* qua Km toot aejidt, led tx cptmene preii^iS ei intenlime laacla, pny/tm- 
on&fwm tt ecdeMia jx^itiam ttmdta. 
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to many a matter trivial, and done already. But if it 
were done less partially, it would be embraced more 
generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, according to 
my small model. Men ought to take heed of rending 
God's church by two kinds of controversies. The one 
a, when the matter of the point controverted is too 
small and light, not worth the heat and strife about it, 
kindled only by contradiction. For as it is noted by 
one of the &thers, Christ's coat indeed had no seam, but 
the ehwch's vestare mas of divers colours ; whereupon he 
saith. In vede varietas sit, sdseura non Ht, [let there be 
variety in ^h% garment, but let there be no division : j 
they be two things, Unity and Uniformity. The other 
is, when the matter of the point controverted is great, 
but it is driven to an over-great subtilty and obscurity ; 
so that it becometb a thing rather ingenious than sub- 
stantial. A man that is of judgment and understand- 
ing shall sometimes hear ignorant men differ, and know 
well within himfielf that those which so differ mean 
one thing, and yet they themselves would never agree. 
And if it come so to pass in that distance of judgment 
which is between man and man, shall we not ' think 
that God above, that knows the heart, doth not' dis- 
cern that frail men in some of their contradictions 
intend the same thing ; and accepteth of both ? The 
nature of such controversies is excellently expressed by 
St. Paul in the warning and precept that he giveth 
concerning the same, DevUa pro/anas vooum Twvitates, 
et oppositiones falsi naminig scienti^: [Avoid profane 
novelties of terms, and oppositiom of science falsely so 
•It sboold otfrloaBlj b« struck out; the 
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called.] Men create oppositions which are not ; and 
put them into new terms so fixed, as whereas the 
meaning ought to govern the term, the term in efiect 
govemeth the meaning. There be also two false 
peaces or unities : the one, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicit ignorance ; for all colours will 
agree in the dark : the other, when it is pieced up upon 
a direct admission of contraries in fundamental points. 
For truth and &ls^ood, in such things, are like the 
iron and clay in the toes of Nabuchadnezzar's image ; 
they may cleave, but tliey will not incorporate. 

Concerning the Means of procuring Unity ; men 
must beware, that in the procuring or muoiting of re- 
ligious unity they do not dissolve and de&ce the laws 
of charity and of human society. There be two swords 
amongst Christians, the spiritual and temporal ; and 
both have their due office and place in the mainten- 
ance of reli^on. But we may not take up the third 
sword, which is Mahomet's sword, or like unto it ; that 
is, to propagate religion by wars or by sangninary per- 
secutions to force consciences ; except it be in cases of 
overt scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of practice 
against the state ; much less to nourish seditions ; to 
authorize conspiracies and rebellions ; to put the sword 
into the people's hands ; and the like ; tending to the 
subversion of all government,' which is the ordinance 
of God. For this is but to dash the first table against 
the second ; and so to consider men as Christians, 
as we forget that they are men. Lucretius ^e 
poet, when he beheld the act of Agamemnon, that 
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could endure the sacriBong of Us own daughter, ex- 
claimed: 

Tantam fielligki polnit nudov malonun : 
[^to such ill actions Religion could persuade a man.] 
What would he have said, if he had known of the mas- 
sacre in France, or the powder treason of England? 
He would have been seven tames more Epicure and 
atheist than he was. For as the temporal sword is to 
be drawn with great circumspection in cases of relig- 
ion ; so it is a thing monstrous to put it into the hands 
of the common people. Let that be left unto the Ana- 
baptists, and other furies. It was great blasphemy 
when the devil said, IirnH atcend and be like the Sigh- 
ett; but it is greater blasphemy to personate God, 
and bring him in saying, I will descend, and be like ^ 
prince of darkness : and what is it better, to make the 
cause of reli^on to descend to the cruel and execrable 
actions of mnrthering princes, butchery of people, and 
subversion of states and governments 7 Surely this is 
to bring down the Holy~ Ghost, instead of the likeness 
of a dove, in the shape of a vultore or raven ; and set 
out of the hark of a Christian church a flag of a bark 
of pirates and assassins. Therefore it is most neces- 
sary that the church by doctrine and decree, princes 
by their sword, and all learnings, both Christian and 
moral, as by their Mercury rod, do damn and send to 
hell for ever those facta and opinions tending to the 
support of the same ; as hath been already in good 
part done. Surely in counsels concerning rehgion, 
that counsel of the apostle would be prefixed, Ira ham- 
iTM non impUt Jmtitiam Dei : [The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.] And it was 
a notable obser^ition of a wise fether, and no less in- 
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genuously confessed ; that those which held and per- 
suaded preaiure of congdences, were commonh/ interessed 
tJiernn themidvea for their own aids. 



TV. Op Revenge. 

Revenoe is a kind of wild justice ; which the more 
man'a nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it 
ont. For as for the first wrong, it doth but oifend the 
law ; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the law 
out of office. Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is 
but even with his enemy ; but in passing it over, he is 
superior ; for it is a prince's part to pardon. And 
Salomon, I am stire, saith, It i» the glory of a man to 
past ^ an offence. That which is past is gone, and 
irrevocable ; and wise men have enongh to do with 
things present and to come ; therefore they do but trifle 
with themselves, that labour in past matters. There is 
no man doth a wrong for the wrong's sake ; but there- 
by to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, 
or the like. Therefore why should I be angry with a 
man for loving himself better than me ? And if any 
man should do wrong merely out of Ul-nature, why, 
yet it is but like the thorn or briar, which prick and 
scratch, because they can do no other. The most tol- 
erable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which there 
is no law to remedy ; but then let a man take heed the 
revenge be such as there is no law to punish ; else a 
man's enemy is still before hand, and it is two for one.^ 
Scone, when they take revenge, are desirous the party 
should know whence it cometh. This the more gen- 
1 AUn ipt» hK jaonant amdigilicat, inimieut vera bKmmJaeit. 
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erous. For th6 delight Beemeth to be not so moch in 
doing the tinrt u in making the party repent. But 
base and crai)y cowarde ' are like die arrow that ffietb 
in the dark. Coemus, doke o^ Florence, bad a des- 
perate saying against perfidions or neglecting friends, 
as if those wrongs were unpardonable ; You $hall rtad 
(s^th he) that we are commanded to forgive our ens- 
7me» ; hvt, you neeer read that we are eommofoded to for- 
ffive mir friendt. But yet the spirit of Job was in a 
better tune : ShcM we (saith he) take good at QocPa 
hands, and not he amtejit to take evU alto f And so of 
friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a miln 
that studieth revenge keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwise would heal and do well. Public re- 
venges are for the most part fortunate ; as that for the 
death of Csesar ; for the death of Pertinax ; for the 
death of Henry the Third' of France; and many 
more. But in private revenges it is not so. Nay 
rather, vindictive persons live the life of witches ; who, 
as they are mischievous, so end they infortunate. 



V. Op ADVERanr. 

It was a high speech of Seneca (after Ae manner 
of the Stoics), iJiiA the good tJdng» which belong to proa- 
perUy are to he wished ; but the good things that belong 
to advergiU/ are to be admired. Bona rerum tecundamm 
optabilia ; advertarum mirabilia. Certainly if miracles 
be the command over nature, they appear most in ad- 

1 ViS imgeiHa pra£li tt ra/JUkm. 

I So the original. The LiCiii tnosUtioD his Htnrici Qmirti, magio iOiui 
GatSaregie. Itispiob*bletbereftiTeUiatTe9hoii]dnad here./aurlkinBl«ad 
of Hard. But the observation 'a tine to a cratwn extent with regard to both. 
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veraity. It is yet a higher speech of his than the other 
(much too high for a heathen). It i» true ffreatness to 
have in one the frcalty of a man, and the security/ of a 
God. Vere magnum hai^e fragUitatem homitdi, aecu- 
ritatem Dei. This woidd have done better in poesy, 
where transcendences are more allowed. And the 
poets indeed have been busy with it ; for it is in effect 
the thing which is figured in that strange fiction of the 
ancient poets, which seemeth not to be withont mys- 
tery ; nay, and to have some approach U> the state of 
a Christian ; that Heradet, when he went to unMnd 
Promethem, (by whom hnman nature is represented), 
eaiUd ihe length of (Ae great ocean in an earthen pot 
or pitchy ; lively describing Christian resolntion, that 
saileth in the frail bark of the flesh thorough the waves 
of the world. But to spea^ in a mean.' The virtue 
of Prosperity is temperance ; the virtue of Adversity is 
fortitude ; which in morals is the more heroical virtue. 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; Ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New ; which carrieth the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God's 
fevour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen 
to David's harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like 
^rs as carols ; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the a£9ictions of Job than 
the felicities of Salomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes ; and Adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. We see in needle-works and em- 
broideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground : judge 
therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure 
^ Uia grmtdUaie vtrtomm ad mtdliierOatan dttcen^amt. 
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of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, 
most £ragnijit when they are incensed or crushed : for 
Prosperity doth best discover vice, bat Adversity doth 
best discover virtue. 



VI. Of Simulation and Dibsihui^tion. 

Dissimulation is but a fitint kind of policy or wis- 
dom ; ' for it asketh a strong wit and a strong heart to 
know when to tell truth, and to do it. Therefore it 
is the weaker sort of politics that are the great dis- 
semblers. 

Tacitus saith,' lAtna sorted weU with the arts of her 
husband and ditgimulation of her son ; attributing arts 
or policy to Augustus, and dissimulation to Tiberius. 
And again, when Mucianus encourageth Vespasian to 
take arms against Vitellius, he saith,^ We rite not 
agmnst the piereing judgment of Augustus, nor the ex- 
treme caution or chseneia of IKberiws. These proper- 
ties, of arts or policy and dissimulation or closeness, are 
indeed habits and ikculties several, and to be distin- 
guished. For if a man have that penetration of judg- 
ment as he can discern what things are to be laid open, 
and what to be secreted, and what to be shewed at half 
lights, and to whom and when, (which indeed are arts 
of state and arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth them,) 
to him a habit of dissimulation is a hinderance and a 
poorness. But if a man cannot obtain to that judg- 

1 jlrttam ririSmn ampeminim jiioddam et pari mjirmior. 

> ^u)d £tc™nen Acne ajmd Taatum Ca^arem Avga-aUtm inter et Tibtriian 
nfaoCnluin at. El«mm de Livid tic aii. 

' JtUm ajm hitci verftij Muciaatttn indacit Veipaavmuth ad arma cOTitra 
FbdJiwn tamtnda hortaiilem. , 
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ment, then it is left to him generally to be close, and 
a dissembler. For where a man cannot choose or vary 
in particulars, there it is good to take the saiest and 
wariest way in general ; like the going softly, by one 
that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men that 
ever were hare had all an openness and frankness of 
dealing ; and a name of certainty and veracity ; but 
then they were like horses well managed ; for they 
could tell passing well when to stop or turn ; and at 
such times when they thought the case indeed required 
dissimulation, if then they used it, it came to pass that 
the former opinion spread abroad of their good fiiith 
and clearness of dealing made them almost invisible.^ 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of 
a man's self. The first, Closeness, Reservation, and 
Secrecy ; when a man leaveth himself without obser- 
vation, or without hold to be taken, what he is.' The 
second. Dissimulation, in the negative ; when a man 
lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not that he is. 
And the third, Simulation, in the affirmative ; when a 
man industriously and expressly feigns and pretends to 
be that he is not. 

For the first of these, Secrecy ; it is indeed the 
virtue of a confessor. And assuredly the secret man 
heareth many confessions. For who will open himself 
to a blab or babbler ? But if a man be thought secret, 
it inviteth discovery ;^ as the more close air sucketh in 
the more open ; and as in confession the revealing is 

I Quod tj ntceitita* quadam ingrtiai iSitimutalioiKnt prvfim^m piufH&nt, 
tunc quidem opiToo et fama de bona fide it veracitaU eonm prBOweepia com 
rediSi prormt iimtibiUi. 

9 Fnmui at Tadtumitat, aun quit inuiu onimt tn preait, adtogat rtHa- 
quit maqui^irio, ta in quan parltm pnpendeai nemofaciit aoajteerit. 

^/ilcUe OJiorufn animos retera^il. 
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not for worldly use, but for the ease of a man's heart,' 
so secret men come to the knowledge c^ many things 
in that kind ; while men rather dischai^ their minds 
than impart their minds. In fow words, mysteries are 
due to secrecy.^ Besides (to say truth) nakedness is 
uncomely, as well in mind as body ; and it addeth no 
small reverence to men's manners and actions, if they 
be not altogether open. As for talkers and futile pei^ 
sons, they are commonly vain and credulous wiUial. 
For he that talketh what he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not. Therefore set it down, that an 
hoMt of secrecy is both politic and moral. And in this 
part it is good that a man's tace give his tongue leave 
to speak. For the discovery of a man's self by the 
tracts of his countenance is a great weakness and be- 
traying ; by how much it is many times more marked 
and beheved than a man's words. 

For the second, which is Dissimulation ; it foUoweth 
many times upon secrecy by a necessity ; SO that he 
that will he secret must be a dissembler in some degree. 
For men are too cunning to suffer a man to keep an 
indifferent carriage between both, and to be secret, 
without swaying the balance on either side.* They 
will so beset a man with questions, and draw him on, 
and pick it out of him, that, without an absurd silence, 
he mnst sliew an inclination one way ; or if he do not, 
they will gather as much by his silence as by his 
speech. As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, 
tikey cannot hold out long. So that no man can be 
secret, except he give himself a little scope of dissimu- 

1 ad amtcUniiam tukleeaadam. 

> m ojutfiftrio H CMliiUire, atique aSgaa tn ajtH-am partem inclmalioniM 
tua declaratioitt. 
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lation ; which ia, as it were, but the skirts or train of 
secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is Simulatioii and 
fiitse profession ; that I hold more culpable, and less 
politic ; escept it be in great and rare matters. And 
therefore a' general custom of simulation (which is this 
last degree) is a vice, rising either of a natural falseness 
or fearfiilness, or of a mind that hath some main faulte, 
which because a man must needs disguise, it maketh 
him practise simulation in other things, lest his hand 
should be out of use. 

The great ^ advantages of simulation and dissimu- 
lation are three. First, to lay asleep opposition, and 
to surprise. For where a man's intentions axe pub- 
lished, it is an alarum to call up all that are against 
them. The second is, to reserve to a man's self a feir 
retreat. For if a man engage himself by a manifest 
declaration, he must go through or take a fall.* The 
third is, the better to discover the mind of another. 
For to him that opens himself men will hardly shew 
themselves adverse ; but will (fair) * let him go on, 
and turn their freedom of speech to freedom of 
thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd proverb 
of the Spaniard, 2feH a He and find a troth. As if 
there were no way of discovery but by simulation.* 

' 80 iD origiDal, and in ed. 1639. Great is omitted In the IruiBlation, uid 
In some modem edtCiana, induding Mr. Singer's. 

> Quod in Aontni pMataU refinjiaf ui ptdem r^enU, tt u atfjue atlima- 
tionit taajactura de ntgotio tutdacai. Si quit enim le mani/etta declaratioat 
<ibalriRgil, U cunett qttan impactig incbKSbiri imt pergendum ett eif out tttr*- 
pHtr deiiilrndam. 

■ So in the origTaal, and also in edition ISItS. The Innslation has: £f»- 
nim ei qui coruitia lua profert, TKm facile qm K adcerMarium profitentttTj 
vtrum autnlaUtur pui!ut, I do not remember Co have met with thii u>e of 
yior any where else ; bnt it it intelligible enough, and tnaj', I ehould thinly 

*j>erindt ac «' nnuloljo clmit eati adtteraart 
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There be also three disadvantages, to set it even. The 
first, that simulation and dissimulation commonly cany 
with them a shew of fearfiilness, which in any business 
doth spoil the feathers of round dying up to the mark. 
The second, that it puzzleth and perplexeth the con- 
ceits of many, that perhaps would otherwise co-operate 
with him ; and makes a man walk almost alone to his 
own ends. The third and greatest, is, that it depriveth 
a man of one of the most principal instruments for 
action ; which is trust and belief. The best compo- 
sition and temperatiu^ is to have openness in &me and 
opinion ; ^ secrecy in habit ; dissimulation in seasonable 
use ; and a power to feign, if there be no remedy. 



VII. Op Parents and Children, 

The joys of parents are secret ; and so are their 
griefi and fears. They cannot utter the one ; nor they 
will not utter the other. Children sweeten labours ; 
bnt they make misfortunes more bitter. They increase 
the cares of life ; but they mitigate the remembrance 
of death. The perpetuity by generation is common 
to beasts ; but memory, merit, and noble works, are 
proper to men. And surely a man shall see the no- 
blest works and foundations have proceeded from 
childless men ; which have sought to express the im- 
ages of their minds, where those of their bodies have 
&iled. So the care of posterity is most in them that 
have no posterity. They that are the first raisers of 
their houses are most indulgent towards their children ; 
beholding them as the continuance not only of their 

1 VeraataHtfamim. 
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kind but of their work ; ' and so botli children and 



The difference in affection of parents towards their 
several children is many 6mes unequal ; and sometimes 
unworthy; especially in the mother; as Salomon s^th, 
A wise ion r^'oiceth the father, but an ungraeioug son 
thames the mother. A man shall see, where there is 
a house fiill of children, one or two of the eldest re- 
spected, and the youngest made wantons ; ^ but in the 
midst some that are as it were forgotten, who many 
times nevertheless prove the best. The illiberality of 
parents in allowance towards their children is an harm- 
ful error; makes them base;^ acquaints them with 
shifts ; makes them sort with mean company ; and 
makes them surfeit more when they come to plenty. 
And therefore the proof is best, when men keep their 
authority towards their children, but not their purse,* 
Men have a foolish manner (both parents and school- 
masters and servants) in creating and breeding an 
emulation between brothers during childhood, which 
many times sorteth to discord when they are men, and 
disturbeth fiimilies. The Italians make little difference 
between children and nephews or near kinsfolks ; but 
so they be of the lump, they care not though they pass 
not through their own body. And, to say truth, in 
nature it is much a like matter ; insomuch that we see 
a nephew sometimes resembleth an uncle or a kinsman 
more than his own parent ; as the blood happens. Let 
parents choose betimes ^ the vocations and courses they 

^ fum tantum id continuationem jpeciei fua^ aed ut rerum a te galartint 
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mean their children should take ; fi>r then they are 
most flexible ; and let them not too much apply them- 
selves to the disposition of their children, as thinking 
thej will take best to that which they have moat mind 
to. It is true, that if the affection or aptnesd of the 
children be extraordinary, then it is good not to cross 
it; bat generally the precept is good, optimum dige, 
guave et facile iUud /octet coiuu£tudo : [choose the best 
— custom will make it pleasant and easy.] Younger 
brothers are commonly fortunate, bat sddom or never 
where the elder are disinherited. 



YIII. Of Mabeiaob and Single Life. 

He that hath wife and children hatli given hostages 
to fortune ; for they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly' the 
best works, and of greatest merit for the public, have 
proceeded from the unmarried or childless men ; which 
both in affection and means have married and endowed 
the pnbhc. Yet it were great reason that those that 
have children should have greatest care of fiiture times; 
unto which they know thc^ must transmit their dearest 
pledges. Some there are, who though they lead a 
single life, yet their thoughts do end with tliemselves, 
and account future times impertinences.* Nay, there 
are some other that account wife and children but as 
bills of charges. Nay more, there are some foolish 
rich covetous men, that take a pride in having no 
children, because they may be thought so much the 

1 iHAtl ad nptrlititniia. 
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richer. For perhaps they have heard some talk, Such 
an one U a great rich man,, and another except to it. 
Tea, but he hoik a great charge of children ; as if it 
were an abatement to his riches. But the most ordi- 
nary cause of a single life is liberty, especially in 
certain self-pleasing and humorous minds, which are so 
sensible of every restraint, as they will go near to think 
their g^dlea and garters to be bonds and shackles. 
Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, best 
servants ; but not always best subjects ; for they are 
light to run away ; and almost all fiigitives are of that 
condition. A single life doth well with churchmen ; 
for charity will hardly water the ground where it most 
first fill a pool. It is indiflferent for judges and ma^s- 
trates ; for if they be fecile and corrupt, you shall have 
a servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I 
find the generals commonly in their hortatives put men 
in mind of their wives and children ; and I think the 
despising of marriage amongst the Turks maketh the 
vulgar soldier more base. Certainly wife and children 
are a kind of discipline of humanity j and single men, 
though they may be many times more charitable, be- 
cause their means are less exhaust, yet, on the other 
side, they are more cruel and hardhearted, (good to 
make severe inquisitors,) because their tenderness is 
not so oft called upon. Grave natures, led by custom, 
and therefore constant, are commonly loving husbands; 
as was said of Ulysses, vetulam 9uam ^eettdit immor- 
talitati: [be preferred his old wife to immortality.] 
Chaste women are often proud and froward, as pre- 
suming upon the merit of their chastity. It is one of 
the b^t bonds both of chastity and obedience in the 
wife, if she thmk her husband wise ; which she will 
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never do if she find him jeaJoos. Wives are young 
men's mistresses ; companions for middle age ; and old 
men's nurses. So as a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. But yet he was repated one of 
the wise men, that made answer to the question, when 
a mau should marry ? — A yoting man not yet^ an elder 
man not at (di. It is often seen that bad husbands 
have very good wives ; whether it be that it raiseth 
the price of their husband's kindness when it comes ; 
or that the wives take a pride in their patience. But 
this never feils, if the bad husbands were of their own 
choosing, against their friends' consent ; for then they 
will be sure to make good their own folly. 



IX. Of Envy. 

There be none of the affections which have been 
noted to fascinate or bewitch, but love and envy. 
They both have vehement wishes; they frame them- 
selves readily into imaginadons and suggestions ; and 
they come easily into the eye,' especially upon tlie 
presence of the objects ; which are the points that con- 
duce to fascination, if any such thing there be. We 
see hkewise the scripture calleth envy an evil eye; and 
the astrologers call the evil influences of the stars evil 
aspects ; so that still there seemeth to be acknowl- 
edged, in the act of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation 
of the eye. Nay some have been so curious as to note, 
that the times when the stroke or percussion of an en- 
vious eye doth most hurt, are when the party envied is 
beheld in glory or triumph ; for that sets an edge upon 
1 Vter^ftifacUt atetniU in octJat. 
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envy : and besides, at such times the spirits of the per- 
son envied do come forth most into the outward parts, 
and so meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities, (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place,) we will handle, what 
persons are apt to envy others ; what persons are most 
subject to be envied themselves ; and what is the differ- 
ence between public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth 
virtue in others. For men's minds will either feed 
Qpon their own good or upon others' evil ; and who 
wanteth the one will prey upon the other ; and whoso 
is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, will seek to 
come at even hand by depressing another's fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly 
envious. For to know much of other men's matters 
cannot be because all that ado may concern his own 
estate ; therefore it must needs be that he taketh a 
kind of play-pleasure ' in looking upon the fortunes of 
others. Neither can he that mindeth but his own busi- 
ness find much matter for envy. For envy is a gad- 
ding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not 
keep home : Non ett curiosm, qain idem nt ynalevolui : 
[There is no curious man but has some malevolence 
to quicken his curiosity.] 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards 
new men when they rise. For the distance is altered ; 
and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on they think themselves go back. 

Deformed persons, and eunuchs, and old men, and 
bastards, are envious. For he that cannot possibly 
mend his own case will do what he can to impair an- 

1 jScowuun fwHuAan Tolig)latan. 
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other's ; except these defects light upon a very brave 
and heroical nature, which thinktith to make his nat- 
ural wants part of his honour ; in that it should be 
said, that an eunuch, or a lame man, did snch great 
matters ; affectmg the honour of a miracle ; as it was 
in Narses the eunuch, and Agesilaus and Tamberlanes, 
that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men that rise after calami- 
ties and misfortunes. For they are as men fallen out 
with the times ; and think other men's harms a redemp- 
tion of their own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out 
of levity and vain glory, are ever envious. For they 
cannot want work ; ' it being impossible but many in 
some one of those things should surpass them. Which 
was the character of Adrian the Emperor ; that mor- 
tally envied poets and painters and artificers, in works 
wherein he had a vein to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, and 
those that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when they are raised. For it doth 
upbraid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
them, and cometh oftener into their remembrance, and 
incurreth likewise more into the note of others ; and 
envy ever redoubleth Irom speech and fiime. Cain's 
envy was the more vile and malignant towards his 
brother Abel, because when his sacrifice v/as better 
accepted there was no body to look on. Thus much 
for those that are apt to envy. 

Concerning those that are more or less subject to 
envy : First, persons of eminent virtue, when they 
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of business that is laid upon men, and not such as they 
call unto themselves. For nothing increaseth envy 
more than an unnecessary and ambitious engrossing 
of business. And nothing doth extinguish envy more 
than for a great person to preserve all other inferior 
officers in their full rights and preeminences of their 
places. For by that means there be so many screens 
between him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which 
carry the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent and 
proud manner ; being never well but while they are 
shewing how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triumphing over all opposition or competition ; 
whereas wise men will rather do sacrifice to envy, in 
suffering themselves sometimes of purpose to be crossed 
and overborne in things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithstanding so much is true, that the car- 
riage of greatness in a plain and open manner (so it be 
without arrogancy and vain glory) doth draw less envy 
than if it be in a more crafty and cunning feshion. 
For in that course a man doth but disavow fortune ; 
and seemeth to be conscious of his own want in worth ;^ 
and doth but teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part ; as we said in the be- 
ginning that the act of envy had somewhat in it of 
witchcraft, so there is no other cure of envy but the 



1 nAilominua iUud verum ett, poltnlia oilenlati'Hiem ajierlam et indiuimu- 
htam (modo oinl nrro^nnlia et gloria inamt) minore iavidia laborart, gaam 
ti caUide et juaii /urtim le nola tuUrahoL Etenim hoc eumfil, niliU aZtni 
facil q«U ^wim vt foriuaota intimulel, qaaii yiie n6i etiet conidtu indigni. 
latU HUB. The undiBguised ssaumptJon md display or greabiesB is leu 
subject to envy than any furtive sOcmpt lo withdraw it from observation i 
tOi hj seeming to be oBhsmed of his position, a man admits that be is lut- 
worthy of it; and so "disaTOws" (i. e. declines to juslilyl or impeacbea 
(t. t. throvs the blame upon) lartuDe- 
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cure of witchcraft ; and diat is, to remoTe the lot (as 
they call it) and to lay it upon another. For which 
purpose, the wiser sort of great persons bring in ever 
upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive' the 
envy that would come upon themselves ; sometimes 
upon ministers and servants ; sometimes upon col- 
le^ues and associates ; and the like ; and for that turn 
there are never wanting some persons of violent and 
undertaking natures, who, so they may have power 
and business, will take it at any cost. 

Now, to speak of public envy. There is yet some 
good in public envy, whereas in private liiere is none. 
For public envy is as an ostracism, that eclipseth men 
when they grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle 
also to great ones, to keep them within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word invidia, goeth in 
the modem languages by the name of dUcovtentment ; 
of which we shall speak in handling Sedition. It is a 
disease in a state like to infection. For as infection 
spreadeth upon that which is sound, and tainteth it ; so 
when envy is gotten once into a state, it traduceth even 
the best actions thereof, and tumeth them into an ill 
odour. And therefore there is little won by intei^ 
mingling of plausible actions. For that doth argue 
but a weakness and fear of envy, which hurteth so 
much the more ; as it is likewise usual in infections ; 
which if you fear them, you call them upon you, 

This public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon prin- 
dpal ofRcers or ministers, rather than upon kings and 
estates themselves. But this is a sure rule, that if the 
envy upon the minister be great, when the cause of it 
in him is small ; or if the envy be general in a man- 
I Turn from ite course. 
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ner upon all the ministers of an estate ; then the envy 
(though hidden) is tmlj upon the state itself. And 
so much of public envy or discontentment, and the dif- 
ference thereof from private envy, which was handled 
in the first place. 

We will add this in general, touching the affection 
of envy ; that of all other affections it is the most im- 
portune and continual. For of other affections there is 
occasion ^ven but now and then ; and therefore it was 
well said, Invidia fe»to» dies won affit : [Envy keeps no 
holidays :] for it is ever working upon some or other. 
And it is also noted that love and envy do make a man 
pine, which other affections do not, because they are 
not so continaal. It is also the vilest afllection, and the 
most depraved ; for which cause it is the proper attri- 
bute of the devil, who is called TIte envious wwm, tkat 
tcweth tares anvmggt the wheat hy night ; as it always 
Cometh to pass, that enA-y worketh subtilly, and in 
the dark ; and to the prejudice of good things, such 
as is the wheat. 



X. Of Love. 

The stage is more beholding to Love, than the life of 
man. For as to the sta^, love is ever matter of come- 
dies, and now and then of tragedies ; bnt in life it doth 
much mischief; sometimes like a syren, sometimes like 
a fury. You may observe, that amongst all the great 
and worthy persons (whereof the memory remaineth, 
ather ancient or recent,) there is not one that hath 
been transported to the mad degree of love : which 
shews that great spirits and great business do keep 
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out this weak passion. You must except nevertheless 
Marcus Antonius, the half partner of the empire of 
Rome, and Appius Claudius, the decemvir and law- 
giver ; ^ whereof the former was indeed a voluptuous 
man, and inordinate ; but the latter was an austere 
and wise man : and therefore it seems (though rarely) 
that love can find entrance not only into an open heart, 
but also into a heart well fortified, if watch be not well 
kept. It is a poor ^ saying of Epicurus, Satis magnum 
eiter (dteri theatrum tumvs : [Each is to other a theatre 
large enough] ; as if man, made for the contemplation 
of heaven and all noble objects, should do nothing but 
kneel before a little idol, and make himself a subject, 
though not of the mouth (as beasts are), yet of the 
eye ; which was given him for higher purposes. It is 
a strange thing to note the excess of this passion, and 
how it braves the nature and valoe of things, by this ; 
that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely 
in nothing but in love. Neither is it merely in the 
phrase ; for whereas it hath been well said that the 
arch-flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers have 
intelligence, is a man's self; certainly the lover is more. 
For there was never proud man thought so absurdly 
well of himself as the lover doth of the person loved ; 
and therefore it was well said. That it is impossible to 
love and to be wise? Neither doth this weakness appear 
to others only, and not to the party loved ; but to the 
loved most of ali, except the love be reciproque. For 
it is a true rule, that love is ever rewarded either with 
the reciproque or with an inward and secret contempt. 
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By how niDch the more men ought to beware of this 
passion, which loseth not only other things, but itself. 
As for the other losses, the poet's relation doth well 
figure them ; That he that preferred Helena, quitted 
the gifts of Juno and Pallas. For whosoever esteem- 
eth too much of amorous affection quitteth both riches 
and wisdom. This passion hath Ids floods in the very 
times of weakness ; which are great prosperity and 
great adversity ; though this latter hath been less ob- 
served : both which times kindle love, and make it 
more fervent, and therefore shew it to be the child of 
folly. They do best, who if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter ; and sever it wholly 
from their seriouB affairs and actions of life ; for if it 
check once with business, it troubleth men's fortunes, 
and maketh men that they can no ways be true to 
their own ends. I know not how, but martial men are 
^ven to love : I think it is but as they are given to 
wine ; for perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. 
There is in man's nature a secret inclination and mo- 
tion towards love of others, which if it be not spent 
upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread itself 
towards many, and maketh men become humane and 
charitable ; as it is seen sometime in friars. Nuptial 
love maketh mankind ; friendly love perfecteth it ; but 
wanton love corrupteth and embaseth it. 



XI. Of Geeat Place. 

Men in great place are thrice servants : servants of 
the sovereign or state ; servants of fame ; and servants 
of business. So as they have no fr-eedom ; neither in 
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their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their times. 
It is a strange desire, to seek power and to lose liberty: 
or to seek power over others and to lose power over a 
man's self. The rising unto place is laborious ; and by 
pains men come to greater pains ; and it b sometimes 
base ; and by indignities men come to dignities. The 
standing is slippery, and the regress is either a. down- 
fall, or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. 
Cum Tvm m qutfueris, non esse cur vdit mvere: [When 
a man feels that he is no longer what he was, he loses 
all his interest in life.] Nay, retire men cannot when 
they would, neither will they when it were reason ; 
bnt are impatient of privateness, even in age and sick- 
ness, which require the shadow ; like old townsmen, 
that will be still sitting at their street door, though 
thereby they offer age to scorn. Cert^nly great per- 
sons had need to borrow other men's opinions, to think 
themselves happy ; for if they judge by their own feel- 
ing, they cannot find it : but if they think with them- 
selves what other men think of them, and that other 
men would fein be as they are, then they are happy as 
it were by report ; when perhaps they find the contrary 
within. For they are the first that find their own 
griefe, though they be the last that find their own 
&ults. Certainly men in great fortunes are strangers 
to themselves, and while they are in the puzzle of busi- 
ness they have no time to tend their healtli either of 
body or mind. Hit mors gravis incubat, qui Twtus nimii 
omnibus, tgnotia motitur «i&j; [It is a sad fate for a 
man to die too well known to every-body else, and still 
unknown to himself.] In place there is licence to 
do good and evil ; whereof the latter b a curse : for 
in evil the best condition is not to will ; the second 
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not to can. But power to do good is the true and law- 
fill end of aspiring. For good thoughts (though God 
accept them) jet towards men are little better than 
good dreams, except they be put in act ; and that can- 
not be without power and place, as the vantage and 
commanding ground. Merit and good works is the 
end of man's motion ; and conscience of the same is 
the accomplishment of man's rest. For if a man can 
be partaker of God's theatre, he shall likewise be par- 
taker of God's rest. Et convergwx Deug, ut atpiceret 
opera qiue feoerunt manug mice, vit^t quod omnia essent 
hoTta nirim; [And God turned to look upon the works 
which his hands had made, and saw that ail were very 
good;} and then the sabbath. In the discharge of thy 
place set before thee the best examples ; for imitation 
is a globe of precepts. And after a time set before 
thee thine owu example ; and examine thyself strictly 
whether thou didst not best at first. Keglect not also 
the examples of those that have carried themselves ill 
in the same place ; not to set off thyself by taxing their 
memory, but to direct thyself what to avoid. Reform 
therefore, without bravery ' or scandal of former times 
and persons ; but yet set it down to thyself as well to 
create good precedents as to follow them. Reduce 
things to the first institution, and observe wherein and 
how they have degenerate ; but yet ask counsel of both 
times ; of the ancient time, what is beat ; and of the 
latter time, what is fittest. Seek to make thy course 
r^ular,^ that men may know beforehand what they 
may expect ; but be not too positive and peremptory ; 

I ltd aiipit tiaiioni tm {pout. 

* OoMtndt ut qua igis pro Pot«sUle lanjuam regtiUt gtiibuidam eolube- 
mbtr; M iommibiii Kmquam digito moHtlrtt, t[md iUit fit K^tdandum. 
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and express thyself well whem thoa digresaest from thy 
rule. Preserve the right of thy place; but stir not 
questions of jtirisdicdon : and ratlier assume thy right 
in silence and cU facto, than voice it with claims and 
challenges. Preserve likewise the rights of inferior 
places ; and tiiink it more honour to direct in chief 
than to be busy in all. Embrace and inrite helps and 
advices touching the execution of thy place : and do 
t not drive away such as bring tliee information, as med- 
dlers ; but accept cf them in good part. The vices o£ 
authority are chiefly four ; delays, corruption, rough- 
ness, and fiicility. For delays ; ^ve easy access ; keep 
times appointed ; go through with that which is in 
hand, and interlace not business but of necessity. For 
corruption ; do not only bind thine own hands or thy 
servants' hands Jrom taking, but bind tlie hands of 
suitors also from offering. For integrity used doth the 
one ; but int^rity professed, and with a manifest det- 
estation of bribery, doth t^ other. And avoid not 
only the fault, but the suspicion. Whosoever is found 
Tariable, and changeth manifestly without mamfest 
cause, giveth suspicion of oomiption. Therefore al- 
ways when thou changest thine opinion or course, pro- 
fess it plainly, and declare it, together with the reasons 
that move thee to change ; and do not think to steal it. 
A servant or a &vourite, if he be inward, and no other 
apparent cause of esteem, is commonly thought but a 
by-way to close corruption. For roughness; it is a 
needless cause of discontent : ^ severity breedeth fear, 
but roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs from 
authority ought to be grave, and not taunting. As 
for fecility ; it is worse than bribery. For bribes come 

I Awidiam e( molRubnliaiiapiint iSo, nAil Mb iiMtoif. 
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but now and then ; but jf importunity or idle respects 
lead a maD, he shall never be without. As Salomon 
saith, 2b retptct periont it not good; for meh a num 
wm trmiffresa for a piece of hrutd. It is moit true that 
wa9 anciently spoken, A plaee thewM the moh. And 
it shewed some to the bettcir, and sonie to the wone. 
Ommum eon»mm eapaie imperii, niei imperattet, [» 
man whom eveiy body would have thought fit f<»- 
em]Hr« if he bad not been emperor,] satth Tacitus trf" 
Galba ; bat of Vespasian he saith, Solut impermUium, 
Veepananut mutatui in mditu: [He was the only 
fflnperor wbom the posseiHtxi of power changed for the 
better ;] though the me was meant of sufficiency,' tb« 
other of manners and affection. It is an assured si^ 
(^ a worthy and generous ^urit, whom honour amends. 
Fw honour is, or should be, the place of virtue ; aiul 
as in nature things move violently to their place and 
calojly in their place, so virtue in ambition is violent, 
in authority settled and calm. All rising to great plaee 
i( by a winding atair ; and if there be foctitms, it is 
good to side a man's self whilst be is in the ri^ng, and 
to balance himself when he is placed. Use the mem' 
erj of thy predecessor feirly and tenderly ; for if thou 
dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid when thou art 
gtme. If thou have colleagues, respect them, and 
rath« call them whoi they look not for it, than ex- 
clude them wben they have reason to look to be called. 
Be not too sen^ble or too remembering of thy place in 
eoBv^satioD and pivate ans'ren to suitors ; ^ but let h 
mthi»' be said. When iemUm place he is amOur man. 
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XII. Of Boldness. 



It is a trivial grammar-school text, bat jet worthy 
a wise man's conaideratioii. Qoestion waa asked of 
Demosthenes, what was the cAief part of an orator ? 
he answered, actum : what next ? action : what next 
agun ? action. He said it that knew it best, and had 
by natm« himself no advaotage in that he commended. 
A strange thing, that that part of an orator which is 
bnt superficial, and rather the virtne of a player, should 
be placed so high, above those other noble parts of in- 
vention, elocution, and the rest ; nay almost alone, as 
if it were all in all. But the reason is plain. There 
is in human nature generally more of the fool than of 
the wise ; and therefore those feculties by which the 
foolish part of men's minds is taken are most potent. 
WonderAil like is the case of Boldness, in civil bnsi- 
neas; what first? Boldness: what second and third? 
Boldness. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance 
and baseness, far inferior to other parts. But never- 
theless it doth &scinate and bind hand and foot those 
that are either shallow in judgment or weak in courage, 
which are the greatest part ; yea and prevaileth with 
wise men at weak times. Therefore we see it hath 
done wonders in popular states ; but with senates and 
princes less ; and more ever upon the first entrance of 
bold persons into action than soon afler ; for boldness is 
an ill keeper of promise. Surely as there are mounte- 
banks for the natural body, so are there mountebanks 
for the politic body ; men that undertake great cures, 
and perhaps have been lucky in two or three experi^ 
ments, but want the grounds of science, and therefore 
cannot hold out Nay you shall see a bold fellow 
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many times do Mahomet's miracle. Mahomet made 
the people believe that he would call an hill to faim, 
and from the top of it offer up his prajren for the ob- 
servers of bis law. The people assembled ; Mahomet 
called the hill to ccone to him, again and again i and 
when the hill stood still, he was never a whit abashed, 
but s^d, 7f the hiU loill not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
will go to the hill. So these men, when they have prom- 
ised great matters and iailed most shamefully, yet (if 
they have the periection of boldness) they will but 
slight it over, and make a turn, and no more ado. 
Certainly to men of great judgment, bold persons are a 
sport to behold ; nay and to the vulgar also, boldness 
has somewhat of the ridiculous. For if absurdity be 
the subject of laughter, doubt you not but great bold- 
ness is seldom without some absurdity. Especially it 
is a sport to see, when a bold fellow is out of counte- 
nance ; for that puts his &ce into a most shrunken and 
wooden posture ; ' as needs it most ; for in basbfulness 
the spirits do a little go and come ; but with bold men, 
upon like occasion, tbey stand at a stay ; hke a stale at 
chess, where it is no mate, but yet the game cannot 
stir. But this last were fitter for a satire than for a 
serious observation. This is well to be weighed ; that 
boldness is ever blind ; for it aeeth not dangers and in^ 
conveniences. Therefore it is ill in counsel, good in 
execution ; so that the right use of bold persons is, 
that tbey never command in chief, but be seconds, and 
imder the direction of others. For in counsel it is good 
to see dangers ; and in execution not to see them, ex- 
cept they be very great. 
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XlII. Op GooDNEsa anC Goodness of Nature. 

I •tAKJt Goodneae in thk tense, the afiecting of the 
weal of men, which is that the Grecians call Pldltm' 
ihropia; and the word hwnanity (aa it is used) is a 
little too light' to express it. Goodness I call the 
habit, and Goodness of Natnre the inclination. Thit 
of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the greatest ; 
being the character of the Deity : and without it man ' 
is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing ; no better than 
a kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theologi- 
cal virtue Charity, uid admits nO excess, but error> 
Th€ desire of power in ezoess oaused the angels to &J1 ; 
the desire of knowledge in excess caused man to Ml : 
but in charity there is no excess ; neither can angel at 
man come in danger by it. The inclination to good- 
ness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man ; inso* 
taiuch that if it issue not towilrds men, it will take unto 
other living creatures ; as it is seen in the Turks, a 
cruel people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, and 
give alms to doga and birds ; insomuch as Busbechina 
reporteth, a Christian boy in Constantinople had like 
to have been stoned for gagging in a waggishness a 
long-billed fowl.^ Errors indeed in this virtue of good- 
ness or charity may be committed. The Italians have 
an ungracious proverb, Tanto hwm eke vol niente; So 
good, that he it good for ttotJUng. And one of the doe> 

i teviut aligtiaalo tt anguilSuL 

* homo amtaaXt. 

* The Litin traDslUion has, more correctly, adeo ul (referenit AuAeginii) 
aurifex juidam Vefielat, Byiastii agau, via jtavrem pyiuU iffugeril, qaod 
avit ag\adian rcMn' abbrngifaaea ifweria AochJd ^da:titKL Tha bird wu > 
goat-sucker, wbtcb the goldnuJCli ("homoalioqui ridiculns") bstened over 
Mb door with wioga ipreod uxi jaws distended. The s\aty vilt be found 
in Biubequioa'a letter from Cooatautinople, p. ITS of ad. 1SS3. 
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tors of Italy,' Nicholas Machiave], hsid the confidence 
to put in writing, almost in plaia terms. That the Ckn»- 
Han faith had given u^ good men in j)rejf tethose that 
are tyrannical and w^viU Which he apake, becauae 
indeed there was never law, or sect, or opinion, did so 
tnnch magnify goodness, as the Christian religion doth. 
Therefore, to avoid the scandal and the danger both, 
it is good to take knowledge of the errors of an habit 
so excell^it. Seek the good of other men, but be not 
in bondage to their laces or fancies ; for that is but 
fecility or softness ; which taketh an honest mind pris- 
oner. Neither ^ve thou ^sop's cock a gem, who 
would he better pleased and happier if he had a barley- 
corn. The example of God teacheth the lesson truly ; 
He gendeth hit rmn, and makt^ hit mn to ahine, upon 
the just and ui^utt; but he doth not rain wealth, nor 
ahine honour and virtues, upon men equally, Common 
benefits are to be communicat« with all ; but peculiar 
benefits with choice. And bew*re how in making tha 
portraiture thou hreakest the pattern. For divinity 
maketh the love of ourselves the pattern ; the love of 
our neighboura but the portrwture, iSeU aU thou, ha^t, 
and ffive tt to the poor, and follow me : but sell not all 
thou hast, except thou come and follow me ; that is, 
except thou have a vocation wherein thou mayest do aa 
mnch good with little means as with great ; &r othei^ 
wise in feeding the streams thou driest the fountain. 
Neither is there only a habit of goodness, directed by 
right reason ; but there is in some men, even in nature, 
a disposition towards it ; as on the other side there is a 

1 ThcM woida m omitted In tht InnsUtion ; do doubt u likely to glvt 
ofiiBiice at Borne. The Italiin CiuHUtioD hu " quel empio Nicole Hao* 
davello." 
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natural malignity. For there be that in tlieir nature 
do not afiect the good of others.^ The lighter sort of 
malignity tumeth but to a crossness, or frowardness, or 
aptness to oppose, or difficilness, or the like ; but the 
deeper aort to envy and mere mischief. Such men in 
other men's calamities are, as it were, in season, and 
are ever on the loading part : ' not so good as the dogs 
that licked Lazarus' sores ; but like flies that are atill 
buzzing upon any thing that is raw ; misanthropic that 
make it their practice to bring men to the bough, and 
yet have never a tree for the purpose in their gardens,* 
as Timon had. Such dispositions are the very errours 
of human nature ; ^ and yet they are the fittest timber 
to make great politiques of; like to kne« timber, that is 
good for ships, that are ordained to be tossed ; but not 
for building houses, that shall stand firm. The parts 
and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious 
and courteous tb strangers, it shews he is a citizen <^ 
the world, and that his heart is no island cut off &om 
other lands, but a continent that joins to them. If he 
be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, it 
shews that his heart is like the noble tree that is 
womided itself when it gives the balm. If he easily 
pardons and remits oflenees, it shews that his mind is 
planted above injuries ; so that he cannot be shot. If 
he be thankful for small benefits, it shews that he 
weighs men's minds, and not their trash. But above 



1 qm mgemtpnpra in 



entar aliomm bonum. 



* JVonpawTcure^'erhii mieonthrDpoa; quibta voh^ tat, SiC 

* That is, I suppose, wilhout openly profesaing it. The Italian tranria- 
on intmduceB the word paUsemeM^; '^et con tutlocib noa iumao pal«M- 
lente nei loro gUrduii k tal proposito 1' albero di Timone." 

» BOB injurvt toeare Sect hnmaaa natara wmU 
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all, if lie liave St. Paul's perfection, that he would 
wish to be an anathema from Chriat for the salvation trf 
his brethren, it ehews much of a divine nature, and a 
kind af conformity with Christ himself. 



XIV. Op Nobilttt. 

Wb wilt speak of Nohilitj first as a portion of an 
estate ; then as a condition of particular persons. A 
monarchy where there is no nobilitj at all, is ever a 
pure and absolute tyranny ; as that of the Turks. For 
nobility attempers sovereignty, and draws the eyes of 
the people somewhat sside from the line royal. But 
lor democracies, they need it not ; and they are com- 
monly more quiet and less subject to sedition, than 
where there are stirps of nobles. For men's eyes are 
upon the business, and not upon the persons ; or if 
upon the persons, it is for the business sake, as fittest, 
and not for flags and pedigree.' We see the Swit^ers 
last well, notwithstanding their diversity of religion 
and of cantons. For utility is their bond, and not 
respects.' The united provinces of the Low Countries 
in their government excel ; for where there is an equal- 
ity, the consultations are more indifferent, and the pay- 
ments and tributes more cheerful. A great and potent 
nobility addeth majesty to a monarch, but diminisbeth 
power ; and putt«th life and spirit into the people, but 
presseth their fortune. It is well when nobles are not 
too great for sovereignty nor for justice ; and yet 

1 tW » onmiao in pertoaiu, id fit tanqaam m nvKcimt idontat r^mi geren- 
db, minimt vera ut raiio habeaiar intignmni out imn^itunn. 
*digniiat. 
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m^tamed in that height, as the insoleitcj of inferiors 
may be broken upon them ' before it come on too &st 
upon the majesty of kings. A numerous nobility 
causeth poverty and inconvenience in a state ; ^ for it is 
a surcharge of expense ; and besides, it being of neces- 
sity that many of the nobility fell in time to be weak 
ia fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion between 
honour and means. 

As for nobility in particular persons; it is a rererend 
thing to see an ancient castle or building not in decay ; 
or to see a £iir timber tree sound and perfect. How 
much more to behold an ancient noble &mily, which 
hath stood against the waves and weathers of time. 
For new nohUity is but the act of power, bat ancient 
nobility is the act of time. Those that are first 
raised to nobility are commonly more virtuous, but 
less innocent, than their descendaiita ; ^ for there is 
rarely any riang but by a commixture of good and evil 
arts. But it is reason tbe jnemoiy of th^r virtues 
remiun to their posterity, and their feults die with 
themselves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth in- 
dustry; and he that is not industrious, cuvieth him that 
is. Besides, noble persons cannot go much higher: 
and he that standeth at a stay when others rise, can 
hardly avoid motions of envy. On the other side, 
nobility extinguisheth the passive envy &om others 
towards them ; because they are in possession of hon- 
our.* Certainly, kings that have able men of their 

• Ulorujn reMrentfi, tanquam oitce, reOmdalur. 

* Bumit nuatroia iKbiUtat, pia plerumqut nUmupoient eit,ilattmpivit<a 
dfpaapeToL 
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notality shall find ease in empl<^rji]g them, and a better 
slide into their bustnese ; > for people natnrall; bend to 
them, as born in some sort to command. 



XV. Of SBDrnoNS amd Tsoitbles. 

Shsphbrds of people had need know the calendars^ 
of tempests in state ; which are commonly greatest 
when things grow to equality ; as natural tempests are 
greatest about the Equinoetia. And as there are ceT> 
tain hollow ' blasts of wind and secret sweUinga of seaa 
before a tempest, so are there in states : 

lUe etiam ciecM iuBtare tumultiu 

Snpa monst, ft»udesque M oparU tDmesoen bella. 

[Of troablM imrainsnt afid treuani du-k 

Thanes waming cornea, and wan in went gatheriOK.] 

Libels and licentious discourses against the state, when 
they are frequent and open ; and in like sort, fitlse 
news often running' up and down to die disadvantage 
of the state, and hastily embraced ; are amongst the 
signs of troubles. YirgQ giving the pedigree of Fame, 
saith the was tister to the Gianta : 

IlUln Terra parem, irft lirltata Deonim, 
Ezlnmuii (ut parhibent) Cao £DC«ladoqos iDronin 
FrogeDuit. 

As if &mes were the relics of seditions past ; but they 
are no less indeed the preludes of seditions to come. 
Howsoever he noteth it right, that seditious tnmnlts 
and seditious &iues di£ler no more but as brother and 
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slater, masculine and feminine ; especially if it come to 
that, that the best actions of a state, and the most 
plausible, and which ought to give greatest content- 
ment, are talcen in 111 sense, and traduced: for that 
shews the envy great, as Tacitus saith, conftata maffna 
invidia, aeu bene seu male gesta premunt : [when dislike 
prevwls against the government, good actions and bad 
offend alike.] Neither doth it follow, that because 
these femes are a sign of troubles, that ' the suppress- 
ing of them with too much severity should be a remedy 
of troubles. For the despising of them many times 
checks them best ; and the going about to stop them 
doth but make a wonder long-lived.^ Also that kind 
of obedience which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be held 
suspected : Erant in officio, ted tamen tjui maUent mc^b- 
data imperajitium interpretari guam exequt ; [ready to 
serve, and yet more disposed to construe commands 
than execute them ; ] disputing, excusing, cavilling 
upon mandates and directions, is a kind of shaking off 
the yoke, and assay of disobedience ; especially if in 
those disputings they which are for the direction speak 
fearfidly and tenderly, and those that are against it 
audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel ^ noteth well, when princes, that 
ought to be common parents, make themselves as a 
party, and lean to a side, it is as a boat that is over- 
thrown by uneven weight on the one side ; as was well 
seen in Uie time of Henry the Third of France ; for 
first himself entered league for the extirpation of the 
Protestants ; and presently aiW the same league was 
> So in original. One of Ihe OvOt shonld of coune be omitted. 

* tnhil aSaidftrt t0cU quam vt Amni magit. 

* The ItBlioD tnoalation omits the name of UachiaTel, and says only uh 
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turned npon himself. For when the authority of 
princes is made but an accessary to a. cause, and that 
there be other bands that tie &ster than the hand of 
sovereignty, kings be^ to be put almost out of pos- 
session. 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and fections, are 
carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the rever- 
ence of government is lost. For the motions of the 
greatest persons in a government ought to be as the 
motions of the planets under prwiwm mobile; (accord- 
ing to the old opinion,) which is, that every of them is 
carried swiftly by the highest motion, and softly in 
their own motion.' And therefore, when great ones 
in their own particular motion move violently, and, as 
Tacitus expresseth it well, liberius qaam ut imperanUum 
memimsient, [unrestrained by reverence for the gov- 
ernment,] it is a sign the orbs are out of frame. For 
reverence is that wherewith princes are girt from God ; 
who threateneth' the dissolving thereof; Solvam ciw- 
guHa regum : [I will unbind the girdles of kings.] 

So when any of the four pillars of government are 
mainly shaken or weakened (which are Religion, Jus- 
tice, Counsel, and Treasure), men bad need to pray for 
Imf weather. But let us pass fi'om this part of predic- 
tions (concerning which, nevertheless, more hght may 
be taken fi^m that which followeth) ; and let us speak 
first of the Materials of seditions ; then of the Motives 
of them ; and thirdly of the Remedies. 

Concerning the Materials of seditions. It is a thing 

1 jm tv5*fo guidem CTrcui^ertrntw lectaidum motum primi mobilis, Jenifer 

> That ii, holds it out as a threat. A miniucript copj of this £asaj ia 
an earlier form (which will h« ^ren in the Appendli:) has, "who threat' 
•neth the diasoWing thereof as Doe of hia greaieat judgments." 
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well to be considered ; for the surest way to prevent 
seditionB (if the timee do bear it) is to take away the 
toatter of them. For if there be iuel prepared, it is 
liard to tell whence the Bpark shall come that shall 
set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of two 
kinds ; mnch poverty and much diacontentment- It is 
certain, so many ovrathrown estates, so many votes for 
troubles. Lncan noteth well the state of Rome before 
the civil war, 



[estates eaten up by usurious rates of interest, credit 
shaken, war a gain to many.] 

This same mvltig vUU bdlum, is an assured and in- 
&llible sign of a state disposed to seditions and troubles. 
And if diis poverty and broken estate in the better 
sort be joined wiUi a want and necessity in the mean 
people, the danger is immineot and great. For the 
rebellions of the belly are the worst. As for discon- 
tentmente,^ they are in ihe politic body like to humours 
in the natural, which are apt to gatlier a preternatural 
heat and to infiame. And let no prince measure the 
danger of them by this, whether they bejuat or unjust: 
for that were to imagine people to be too reasonable ; 
who do oflen spurn at their own good: nor yet by this, 
whether the grit^ whereupon they rise be in feet great 
or small : for they are the most dangerous discontents 
ments where the fear is gfnaier than the feeling: 
Dolen^ modus, timendi non item: [Suffering has its 
limit, but feara are endless.] Besides, in great oppres- 
sions, the same things that provoke the patience, do 
ti ta£wn renimfrtaatiuaa- 
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withal mate the courage; bnt in fears it is not so. 
Ifeither let any priace or state be secure concerning 
discontentments, because they have been oA«n, or have 
been long, and yet no peril hath ensned : for as it is 
tme that every vaponr or fiime doth not tum into a 
storm ; so it is neTertheless trae that storms, though 
tJiey blow over divers times, yet may fell at last ; and, 
as the Spfuiiah proverb noteth well, The cord brea&eth 
ai the Ui»t hy the weakeet puU. 

The Causes and Motives of seditions are, innovation 
in religion ; taxes ; alteration of laws and customs ; 
breaking of privileges ; general o]^ression ; advance- 
ment of nnwarthy persons ; strangers ; dearths ; dis- 
banded soldiers ; fecUons grown desperate ; and what- 
soever, In o&nding pe<^le, joineth and knitteth them 
in a common cause. 

For the Remedies ; there may be some general pre- 
servatives, whereof we will speak : as for the just cure, 
it must answer to the particular disease ; and so be left 
to counsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention is to remove by all 
means possible that material cause of sedition whereof 
we spake ; which is, want and poverty in the estate. 
To which purpose aerveth, the opening and well-bal- 
ancing of trade ; the cherishing of manuiactures ; the 
bamshJDg of idleness ; the repressing of waste and 
excess by smnptuary laws ; l{he improvement and hus- 
banding of the soil ; the regnlating of prices of things 
vendible ; tiie moderating of taxes and tributes, and 
the like. Generally, it is to be foreseen that tiie popu- 
lation of a kingdom (especially if it be not mown down 
by wars) do not exceed the stock of the kingdom 
which should maintain tbem. Keither is the popula- 
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tion to be reckoned only ty number ; for a Bmaller 
number that spend more and earn less, do wear out an 
estate sooner than a greater number that live lower 
and gather more. Therefore the multiplying of nobil- 
ity and other degrees of quality in an over proportion 
to the common people, doth speedily bring a state to 
necessity ; and so doth likewise an overgrown clergy ; 
for they bring nothing to the stock ; and in like 
manner, when more are bred scholars than preferments 
can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered, that forasmuch as 
the increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner 
(for whatsoever is somewhere gotten is somewhere 
lost), there be but three things which one nadon sell- 
eth unto another ; the commodity as nature yieldeth 
it ; the manu&cture ; and the vecture, or carriage. 
So that if these three wheels go, wealth will flow as 
in a spring tide. And it cometh many times to pass, 
that materiam superabit typu»; that the work and car- 
riage is more worth than the material, and enricheth a 
state more; as is notably seen in the Low-Countrymen, 
who have the best mines above gromid in the world- 
Above all things, good policy is to be used that the 
treasure and monies in a state be not gathered into few 
hands. For otherwise a state may have a great stock, 
and yet starve. And money is like muck, not good 
except it be spread. This is done chiefly by suppress- 
ing, or at the least keeping a strait hand upon the 
devouring trades of usury, ingrossing,' great pastu- 
rages, and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the dan- 
ger of them ; there is in eveiy state (as we know) two 
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portions of subjects ; the nobless and the commonalty. 
When one of these is discontent, the danger is not 
great ; for common people are of slow motion, if they 
be not excited by the greater sort ; and the greater 
sort are of small strength, except the multitude be apt 
and ready to move of themselves. Then is the dan- 
ger, when the greater sort do but wait for the troubling 
of the waters amongst the meaner, that then they may 
declare themselves. The poets feign, that the rest of 
the gods would have bound Jupiter ; which he hearing 
of, by the counsel of Pallas, sent for Briareus, with his 
hundred hands, to come in to his aid. An emblem, no 
donbt, to show how safe it is for monarchs to make 
sure of the good will of common people. 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discontentr 
ments to evaporate (so it be without too great inao- 
lency or bravery), is a safe way. For he that tum- 
eth the humours back, and maketh the wound bleed 
inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious 
imposthumations. 

The part of Epimetheus mought well become Prome- 
theus, in the case of discontentments ; for there is not 
a better provision against them. Epimetheus, when 
griefs and evils flew abroad, at last shut the lid, and 
kept hope in the bottom of the vessel. Certainly, the 
politic and artificial nourishing and entei'taining of 
hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is one 
of the best antidotes against the poison of discontent- 
ments. And it is a certain sign of a wise government 
and proceeding, when it can hold men's hearts by 
hopes, when it cannot by satis&ction ; and when it can 
handle things in such manner, as no evil shall appear 
so peremptory but that it hath some outlet of hope : 
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which is the less hard to do, because both particnlar 
persons and factions are apt enough to flatter them- 
selves, or at least to brave that tliey believe not.' 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be no 
likely or fit head whereunto discontented persons may 
resort, and under whom they may join, is a known, bnt 
an excellent point of caation. I understand a fit head 
to be one that hath greatness and reputation ; that 
hath confidence with the discontented party, and upon 
whom they turn their eyes ; and that is thought dis- 
contented in his own particular : which kind of persons 
are either to be won and reconciled to the state, and 
that in a &st and true manner ; or to be fronted with 
some other of the same party, that may oppose them, 
and so divide the reputation. Generally, the di^-iding 
and breaking of all factions and comlnnations that are 
adverse to the state, and setting them at distance, or at 
least distnut, amongst themselves, is not one of the 
worst remedies. For it is a desperate case, if those 
that hold with the proceeding of the state be full of 
disc<H>l and faction, and those that are against it be 
entire and united. 

I have noted that some witty and sharp speeches 
which have fallen from princes have ^ven fire to sedi- 
tione. Csesar did himself infinite hurt in that speech, 
Sylla neteivit lit^at, nonpotuit dietare: [Sylla was no 
scholar, he could not dictate :] for it did utterly cut off 
that hope which men had entertained, that he would at 
one time or other give over his dictatorship. Galba 
undid himself by that speech, leffi a »e militem^ turn 
emi; [that he did not buy his soldiers, but levied 
them ;] for it put the soldiers out of hope of the dona- 

1 ami $alieM otltniart, in ghHan man, gvod tton otmiao ertdimt. 
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tive. Probus likewise, by that speech, « vixero, rwK 
opui erit ampliue Romano imperio miUtibus ; [if I live, 
the Roman etapire shall have oo moreVne^ of sol- 
diers :] a speech of great despair t<yr the soldiers. And 
many the like. Sorely {ninces had need, in tender 
matters and ticklish times, to beware what they say ; 
especially in these short speeches, which fly abroad like 
darts, and are thought to be shot out of their secret 
intentions. For as for large discourses, they are flat 
things, and not so ranch noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all emits, not be without 
some great person, one or rather more, of military val- 
our, near unto them, for the repressing of seditions in 
their beginnings. For without that, th^re nseth to be 
more trepidation in court upon the first breaking out 
cS troubles than were fit. And the state runneth the 
danger of that which Tacitoe saith ; Atque i« keAitui 
animorum fvit, vt feiginwm fcumut auderent pauci, 
jAure» vellent, omnea paUrenUir : [A few were in a 
humonr to attempt mischief, more to desire, all to allow 
it.] But let such military persons be assured, and well 
reputed of, rather than ^tious and popular ; holding 
also good correspondwoe with the other great men in 
the state ; or else the remedy is worse than the disease. 



XVI. Of Atheism. 

I HAD rather believe all th? tables in the Legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran,^ than that this uni- 
versal frame is without a mind. And therefore Crod 

> Id the edition pf ins, it alood, " »11 llie fiiblM ia Uw Lcgsnd Mid tb 
Aloormn." Tha Italiim tnueUtioa omits Ihe I,egend, and bti only " lutte 
le bvole dell' Alcorana." 
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never wrought miracle to convince atheism, because 
his ordinary works convince it. It is true, that a little 
philosophy inclineth man's mind to atheism ; but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion. 
For while the mind of man looketh upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go 
no iurther ; but when it beholdeth the chain of them, 
confederate and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity. Nay, even that school which 
is most accused of atheism doth most demonstrate re- 
ligion ; that is, the school of Leucippus and Democri- 
tus and Epicums. For it is a thousand times more 
credible, that four mutable elements, and one immu- 
table fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, need no 
God, than that an army of infinite small portions or 
seeds unplaced, should have produced this order and 
beauty without a divine marshal. The scripture saith, 
The fool hath gaid in his heart, there tt tw God ; it is 
not said, 2%e fool hath ihought in hie heart ; so as he 
rather saith it by rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be per- 
suaded of it. For none deny there is a God, but those 
for whom it maketh that there were no God. It ap- 
peareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather in the 
lip than in the heart of man, than by this ; that athe- 
ista will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they 
feinted in it within themselves, and would be glad to 
be strengthened by the consent of others. Nay more, 
you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, as it fer- 
eth with other sects. And, which is most of all,' you 
shall have of them that will sufEer for atheism, and not 
recant; whereas if they did truly think that there 
I quod moiulri tmite etL 
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were do such thing aa God, why should they trouhle 
themselves ? Epicurus is charged that he did hut dis- 
semble for his credit's sake, when he affirmed there 
were blessed natures, but such as enjoyed themselves 
without having respect to Uie government of the world. 
Wherein they say he did temporize ; though in secret 
he thought there was no God. But certainly he is 
traduced ; for his words are noble and divine ; Non 
Deos vtdgi negare profanum ; ted vuigi opimones IHis 
ajiplicare profanum : [There is no profiinitj in refixsing 
to believe in the Gods of the vulgar : the profenity is 
in believing of the Gods what the vulgar believe of 
them.] Plato could have said no more. And al- 
though he had the confidence to deny the administra- 
tion, he had not the power to deny the nature. The 
Indians of the west have names for their particular 
gods, though they have no name for God : as if Uie 
heathens should have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, &c. but not the word Deng ; which sfaews that 
even those barbarous people have the notion, though 
they have not the latitude and extent of it. So that 
against atheists the very savages take part with the 
very subtlest philosophers. The contemplative atheist 
is rare: a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and 
some others ; and yet they seem to be more than they 
are ; for that all that impugn a received religion or su- 
perstition are by the adverse part branded with the 
name of atheists. But the great atheists indeed are 
hypocrites ; which are ever handling holy things, but 
without feeling ; so as they must needs be cauterized in 
the end. The causes of atheism are ; divisions in re- 
ligion, if they be many ; for any one main division 
addeth zeal to both sides ; but many divisions iutro- 
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dace atheism. Another is, scatidtd of prieste ; wheb 
it is comfl to that which St. Bernard saith, Nbn eitjam 
die^e, lU popvlua gie mcerdog ; qma nee mc populu* vt 
gaeerdot : [One cannot now say, the priest is as the 
people, for the tmth is that the people are not so bad 
aa the priest.] A third is, custom of profane scoffing 
iti hol;^ matters | which doth by little and little de&ce 
the reverence of religion. And lastly, learned times, 
specially with peace and prosperity; for troubles and 
adver^tiee do more bow men's minds to religion. 
They that deny a (Jod d«stroy man^s nobility ; for cer- 
tainly man is of Idn to th« beasts by his body ; and, if 
he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he ia a base and 
ignoble creature. Tt destroys likewise magnanimity, 
and the raising of human nature ; fi^r take an example 
of a dog, and mark what a generosity and conrage he 
will put on when he finds himself maintained by a 
man ; who to him is instead of a Grod, or mdwr tm- 
titra; which courage is manifestly such as that crear- 
tare, without that confidence of a better nature than 
hb own, could never attain. So man, when he reat- 
eth and aSsureth himself upon divine protection and 
fiiTonr, gathereth a force and faith which human nature 
in itself could not obtain. Therefore, as atheism is in 
all respects bateliil, so in this, that it depriveth himian 
nature of the means to eXalt itself above human frailty. 
As it is in particular persons, so it is in nations. Never 
was there each a state for magnanimity as Rome. Of 
this state hear what Cicero saitb : Quam volwnus lic^ 
patrea amtaripti, not anusmus, tamai -nee nvmero Hispo' 
Tios, neo Toiore Gallot, nee calliditate Pctnoi, nee artibm 
GiTEcoB, nee denique hoc ipao hnjue geitUt et terrce dome»- 
Uoo nativoque senaa Italo» ipsot et Lattnoi ; ted pietate. 
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ae rdigione, atque hoe una MapienHa, quod Dtorum tm* 
mortaMum numine omvia regi guharwarique p&'Bpeximia, 
otnnea gentea natumttgae mperavimut : [Pride oorselvee 
as we may apon our country, yet are we not in nnm- 
ber superior to the Spaniards, nor in strength to the 
Gauls, nor in cumiDg to the Carthaginians, nor to the 
Greeks in arts, nor to the Italians and Latins them- 
selves in the homely and native sense which belongs to 
this nation and land ; it is in piety only and religion, 
and the wisdom of regarding the providence of the Im- 
mortal Gods as that which rules and governs all things, 
that we have surpassed all nations and peoples.] 



XVII. Or SupEBsnnoM.' 

It were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
than such an opinion as is unworthy' of him. For the 
one is unbelief, the other is contumdy : and certainly 
superstition is the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch 
saith well to that purpose : Swrdy (saith he) / had 
rather a great deal mm should toy there teas no auch 
man at dU at PlulareK, than that they ghould aay that 
there wot one Plutarch that would eat hit children aa 
ao&n as they were horn ; as the poets speak of Saturn. 
And as the contumely is greater towards God, so the 
danger is greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man 
to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to 
reputation ;* all which may he guides to an outward 
moral virtue, though religion were not ; but super- 

1 ThiB Bkbsj ii omlUed id the IUti4il truulatiaii. 
■ coMuracbKnm et Deo imSgHam. 
* Alheitmtu son pnrm amveWi £cUimma ceiaii 
nnterolu, Itgtt, batm/ama tUaderitm. 
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sdtion dismoimts aU these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men. Therefore atheism 
did never perturb states ; for it makes men wary of 
themselves, as looking no ftirther : ' and we see the 
times inclined to atheism (as the time of Augustus 
Caesar) were civil ' times. But superstition hath been 
the coiiiiiaion of many states, and bringeth in a new 
primum Tnobile, that ravisheth all the spheres of gov- 
ernment. The master of superstition is the people; 
and in all superstition wise men follow fools ; and ar- 
guments are fitted to practice, in a reversed order.* 
It was gravely said by some of the prelates in the 
council of Trent, where the doctrine of the schoolmen 
bare great sway, that the schoolmen were like agtnmo- 
mers, which did feign eccefntrica and ep.eyclet, and ttuik 
enffinet of orbs, to save the pheenomefia ; though they knew 
there were no such things ; and in like manner, that the 
schoolmen had framed a number of subtle and intri- 
cate axioms and theorems, to save the practice of the 
church. The causes of superstition are, pleasing and 
sensual rites and ceremonies ; excess of outward and 
Pharisaical holiness ; over-great reverence of traditions, 
which cannot but load the church ; the stratagems of 
prelates for their own ambition and lucre ; the favour- 
ing too much of good intentions, which openeth the 
gate to conceits and novelties ; * the taking an aim at 
divine matters by human, which cannot but breed mix- 
ture of imaginations : ' and, lastiy, barbarous times, 



• That is, icason ia governed bj practice, instead of practiee by reason. 
Sxgtimtnia praeUat taccambaal, ordine ptnerio. 

* BOvUatibta tt ethda&rf^Mi. 

i ExHTfiBrma unporfwta et inepta pttiiii) /A humanit, jun in Snina 
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especially joined with calamities and disasters. Super- 
stition, without a veil, is a deformed thing ; for as it 
addeth defonnitj to aa ape to be so like a man, so the 
similitude of Buperstition to reli^on makes it the more 
deformed. And as wholesome meat cormpteth to little 
worms, so good forms and orders corrnpt into a namber 
of petty observances. There is a superstition in avoid- 
ing superstition, when men think to do best if they go 
furthest from the superstition formerly received ; there- 
fore care would be had ^ that (as it &reth in ill pni^ 
ings) the good be not taken away with the bad ; which 
commonly is done when the people is tlie reformer. 



XVIII. Op Travel. 

Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education ; 
in the elder, a part of experience. He that travelleth 
into a country before he hath some entrance int6 the 
language, goeth to school, and not to travel. That 
young men travel under some tutor, or grave servant,' 
I allow well ; so that he be such a one that hath the 
language, and hath been in the country before ; where- 
by he may be able to tell them what things are worthy 
to be seen in the country where they go ; what ac- 
quaintances they are to seek ; what exercises or disci- 
pline the place yieldeth. For else young men shall go 
hooded, and look abroad little. It is a strange thing, 
that in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen 
but sky and sea, men should make diaries ; but in land- 

tram/eroHtar, qua ntcf$tario paril fmtamamm male i»Aarefitium muh 
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travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for the most 
part they omit it ; as if chance were fitter to be re^ 
istered tlian observadon. Let diaries therefore be 
brought in use. The things to be seen and observed 
are, the courts of princes, specially when they give 
Kudience to ambassadors ; the courts of justice, while 
they sit and hear causes ; and so of consistories ec- 
clesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, with the 
monuments which are therein extant ; the walls and 
fortifications of cities and towns, and so the havens and 
harbonrs ,' antiqoities and ruins ; libraries ; colleges, 
disputations, and lectures, where any are ; shipping 
and navies j houses and gardens of state and pleasure, 
near great cities ; armories ; arsenals ; magazines ; ex- 
changes ; burses ; warehouses ; exercises of horseman- 
ship, fencing, training of soldiers, and the like ; come- 
dies, such whereunto the better sort of persons do 
resort ; treasuries of jewels and robes ; cabinets and 
rarities ; and, to conclude, whatsoever is memorable in 
the places where they go. After all which the tutors 
or servants ought to make diligent inquiry. As for tri- 
umphs, masks, feasts, weddings, ftmerals, capital execu- 
tions, and such shows, men need not to be put in mind 
of them ; yet are they not to be neglected. If you will 
have a yonng man to put his travel into a little room, 
and in short time to gather much, this you must do. 
First 08 was said, he must have some entrance into the 
language before he gOeth. Then he must have such a 
servant or tutor as knoweth the country, as was hhe- 
wise said. Let him carry with him also some card 
or book describing the countrj- where he travelleth ; 
which will be a good key to his inquiry. Let him keep 
also a diary. Let him not stay long in one city or 
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town; mora or less as tlie place desorveth, but not 
long ; nay, when lie stajeth in one citjr or tomi, let 
liim changa hia lodging from one end and part of tha 
town to anothftr ; which is a great adamant of acquaint- 
ance.* Let him seqneeter himself fhtm the company 
of his conntrymen, and diet in such places where then 
is good company of tlie nation where he travelleth. 
Let him upon his removes from one place to another, 
procure recommendaUon to some person of quality re- 
siding in the place whither he removeth ; that he may 
use his favour in those things he desireth to see or 
know. Thus he may abridge his travel with much 
]»-ofit. As for the acquaintance which is to be songht 
in tnvel ; that which is most of all profitable, is ao- 
qoaintance with the secretaries and employed men t^ 
ambassadora : for so in tmvelUng in one conntry he 
shall sack the experience of many. Let him also sea 
and visit eminent persons in all kinds, which are of 
great name abroad ; that he may be able to tell how 
the life agreeth with the fame.^ For quarrels, they 
are with care and discretion to be avoided. They are 
commonly for mistresses, healths, place, and words< 
And let a man beware how he keepeth company with 
choleric and quarrelsome persons ; for they will engage 
him into their own quarrels. When a traveller retum- 
eth home, let him not leave the countries where he 
hath travelled alt^ether behind him ; but maintain a 
correspondence by letters with those of his acquaint- 
ance which are of most worth. And let his travel 
appear rather in hia discourse than in his apparel or 



turn comfthtriwn. 
^ guoBiodo 01, cullua, el eorpnrU ^tmneata tt notat, rt^mdtaatffaait. 
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' gesture ; and in his discourse let him be rather advised 
in hia answers, than forward to tell stories ; and let it 
appear that he doth not change hts country manners 
for those of foreign parts ; but only prick in some flow- 
ers of that he hath learned abroad into the customs of 
his own country. 



XIX. Op Empire. 

It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to 
desire, and many things to fear ; and yet that com- 
monly is the case of kings ; who, being at the highest, 
want matter of desire, which makes their minds more 
languishing ; and have many representations of perils 
and shadows, which makes their minds the less clear. 
And this is one reason also of that effect which the 
Scripture speaketh of, That the Hng'e /heart is interyir- 
table. For multitude of jealousies, and lack of some 
predominant desire that should marshal and put in 
order all the rest, maketh any man's heart hard to find 
or sound. Hence it comes likewise, that princes many 
times make themselves desires, and set their hearts 
upon toys ; sometimes upon a building ; sometimes 
upon erecting of an order ; sometimes upon the ad- 
vancing of a person ; sometimes upon obtaining excel- 
lency in some art or feat of the hand ; as Nero for 
playing on the harp, Domitian for certainty of the 
hand with the arrow, Commodus for playing at fence, 
Caracalla for driving chariots, and the Uke. This 
seemeth incredible unto those that know not the princi- 
ple that the mind of man is more cheered and r^reshed 
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bt/ profiting ' tn nnaU thingg, than hy MUmding at a stajf 
in great. We see also that kings tliat have been for- 
tunate conquerora in their first years, it being not pos- 
sible for them to go forward infinitely, bnt that they 
mnst have some check or arrest in their fortunes, turn 
in their latter years to be superstitious and melancholy; 
as did Alexander tlie Great ; Dioclesian ; and in our 
memory, Charles the Fifth ; and others ; for he that is 
used to go forward, and findeth a stop, &lleth out of 
his own fevoHr, and ia not the thing he waa. 

To speak now of the true temper of empire ; it is a 
thing rare and hard to keep ; for both temper and dia- 
tempei consist of contraries. But it is one thing to 
mingle contraries, another to Interchange them. The 
answer of Apollonius to Vespasian is fiiU of excellent 
instruction. Vespasian asked him, what waB Nero't 
mierthnm ? He answered, Nero covXd touch and tune 
the harp W«K; hit in government som^met he used to 
wind iJie pin» too high, sometimes to let them down too 
low. And certain it is that nothing destroyeth author- 
ity so much as the unequal ^ and untimely interchange 
of power pressed too far, and relaxed too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times 
in princes' of&irs is rather fine deliveries and shiftings 
of dangers and mischiefs when they are near, than 
solid and grounded comrses to keep them aloof. But 
this is but to try masteries with fortune. And let men 
beware how they neglect and snfier matter of trouble 
to be prepared ; for no man can forbid the spark, nor 
tell whence it may come. The difficulties in princes' 
business are many and great ; but the greatest difficulty 
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is oft^i in their own mind. For it is common with 
princes (saith Tacitus)' to will contradictories, Sunt 
plerumque reffum volunUUe* vehemaUes, et itder ee am- 
trarue ; [Their desirea are commonly vehement and in- 
compatible one with another.] For it is the soleciam 
of power, to think to comnumd the end, and yet not to 
endure the mean. 

Kings bare to deal with tbeir neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their second-nobles or gentlemen, their mer- 
chants, their commons, and their men of war; and 
from all these arise dangers, if care and circumspection 
be not used. 

First for their neighbourB ; there can no general rule 
be given (the occasions are so variable,) save one, 
•which ever holdeth ; wluch is, that princes do keep 
due sentinel, that none of thar neighbours do over^ 
grow so (by increase of territory, by embracing of 
trade,^ by approaches, or the like), as they become 
lOore able to annoy them than they were. And this 
ta generally the work of standing counsels to foresee 
and to hinder it. During that triumvirate of kings, 
King Henry the Eighth of EngUnd, Francis the First 
King of France, and Charles the Fifth Emperor, there 
was such a watch kept, that none of the three could 
win a palm of ground, but the other two would 
•trai^tways balance it, either by confederation, or, if 
need were, by a war ; and would not in any wise take 
Dp peace at interest. And the like was done by that 
league (which Gtiicciardine saith was the security of 
Italy) made between Ferdinando £ing of Na|^, 

1 Not Tuitiu, hut SalluM. BeB. J^^. 113. 
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Lorenzius Medices, and Lodovicus Sforaa, potentates, 
the one of FlorMice, the other of Milan. Neither is 
the opinion of some of the schoolmen to be received, 
CAot a tear cannot jxatly be fnade but upon a precedent 
mjvry or provocation. For there is no question bnt a 
just fear of an itnininent danger, though there be no 
blow given, is a lawliil cause of a war. 

For their wives ; there are cruel examples of them. 
Livia is in&raed for the poisoning of her husband ; 
Boxalana, Soljman's wife, was the destruction of that 
renowned prince Saltan Mustapha, and otherwise 
troubled his house and succession ; Edward the Second 
of England his queen had the principal hand in the 
deposing and murther of her husband. This kind of 
danger is then to be feared chiefly, when the wives 
have plots for the raising of their own children ; or 
else that they be advoutresses. 

For their children ; the tragedies likewise of dangers 
from them have been many. And generally, the en- 
tering of Others into suspicion of their children hath 
been ever imfortunate. The destruction of Mustapha 
(that we named before) was so fetal to Solyman's line, 
as the succession of the Turks from Solyraan until this 
day is suspected to be untrue, and of strange blood ; 
for that Selymus the Second was thought to be suppo- 
sitious. The destruction of Crispus, a young prince 
of rare towardaess, by Constantinus the Great, his 
fether, was in like manner fetal to his house ; for both 
Constantinus and Constance, bis sons, died violent 
deaths ; and Constantius, his other son, did little bet- 
ter ; who died indeed of sickness, but after that Juli- 
anus had taken arms against him. The destruction 
of Demetrius, son to Philip the Second of Macedon, 
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turned upon the father, wbo died of repentance. And 
many like examples there are ; but few or none where 
■ the fethers had good by such distrust ; except it were 
where the sons were up In open arms against them ; as 
was Selymus the First against Bajazet ; and the three 
sons of Henry the Second, King of England. 

For their prelates ; when they are proud and great, 
there is also danger fivsm them ; as it was in the times 
of Anselmus and Thomas Becket, Archbishops of Can- 
terbury ; who with their crosiers did almost try it with 
the king's sword ; and yet they had to deal with stout 
and haughty kings ; William Rufus, Henry the First, 
and Henry the Second. The danger is not irom that 
state, but where it hath a dependance of foreign author- 
ity ; or where the churchmen come in and are elected, 
not by the collation of the king, or particular patrons, 
but by the people.' 

For th^r nobles ; to keep them at a distance, it is 
not amiss ; ^ but to depress them, may make a Mng 
more absolute, but less safe ; and less able to perform 
any thing that he desires. I have noted it in my His- 
tory of King Henry the Seventh of England, who de- 
pressed his nobUity; whereupon it came to pass that 
his times were fiill of difficulties and troubles ; for the 
nobility, though they continued loyal unto him, yet did 
they not co-operate with him in his business. So that 
in effect he was &in to do all things himself. 

For their second-nobles ; there is not much danger 

I At pericuJum Ja^v^modi a Pralatit non ett maffm^ftre ptrttme^cendwOj 
Hmuii CUrvt ab aucUHTkUt <aUjitrudic&me priiuymtui txterni pendel ; oat 
etiam tibi Ecclrtiaitici tUgvniur a pqiaio, tun oufent a Stgt vttpatrtmii Ec- 
cUtioTvm. 

' Sunt ilU certe coUiendi, tl lamguam mjmU di$laiiiid a Kilio rtgaU OmA- 
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from them, being a body dispersed. They may some- 
times discourse high, but th&t doth little hart ; besides, 
they are a coonterpoise to the higher nobility, that they 
grow not too potent ; ^ and, lastly, being the most im- 
mediate in authority with the common people, they do 
best temper popular commotions. 

For their merchants ; they are vena porta ; ^ and if 
they flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but 
will have empty veins, and nomrish little. Taxes and 
imposts upon them do seldom good to the king's reve- 
one ; ibr that that he wins in the hundred he leeseth in 
the shire ; the particular rates being increased, but the 
total bulk of trading rather decreased. 

For their commons ; there is httle danger from them, 
except it be where they have great and potent heads ; 
or where you meddle with the point of religion, or 
■ their cnstoms, or means of life.* 

1 QaiiainB fOBtti£ nmt, tanquam qm polentiaBi fla6ifi[Mu tuptriorU optima 



1 UpOD ihig phrase, whidi recnra two or three times in Bacon (see ftar in- 
stanee the Historj' of Henry Vn. p. 259. ; " being > klDg that loved wealth 
BDd treuure, he coold not endure to have trade sick, nor an; obatnictian 
tocontinne m the gatt-vfin^ vjhieh A^ieneA Ihai bloody*') I am indebted to 
Hr. Ellie for the following characteristic note. " The metaphor," he irrites, 
"is historically curious; for no one would have osed it Bince the discoveiy 
of OiB cireolation of the blood and of the lActeale. But in Bacon'B time it 
tras supposed that the chyle was taken up by the veins which converge to 
the vena porta. The latter immediately divides into branches, and ulti- 
malelj into tuar ramificaliona, which are distributed throoghoiit the sub- 
stance of the Urer, so that it has been compared to the tnmk of a tree giv- 
ing off roola at one exlnmilr and branches at llie other. Bacon's meaning 
therefore is, that commerce concentrates the lesouTces of a country in order 
to their TediBtribnlion. The hearty which receives blood from all parts of 
the body and brings it into contact with Ihe external aii, and then redis- 
tributes It everywhere, would I think have taken the place of the vena 
poria, after Harvey's discovery had become known; espociaJly as the latter 
is a mere conduit, and not a source of motion." 

■ ctl in iun«ti«Iuiin>(iit antigiai, vel ia graoamhtihit tnbaltinm, lel in idiit 
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For their men of war ; it is a dangeroas state where 
they live and remain in a body,' and are used to dona- 
tives ; whereof we see examples in the janizaries, and 
pretorian hands of Rome ; but trainings of men, and 
aiming them' in several places, and rnider several 
commanders, and without donatives, are things of 
defence, and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause 
good or evil times ; and which have much venrantion, 
but no rest. All precepts concerning kings are in 
efi^t comprehended in those two remembrances ; m^ 
meato qmd es homo ; and meTnenio quod e» Deua, or viae 
Dei; [Remember that you are a man ; and remember 
that you are a God, or God's lieat«nant : ] the one 
bridleth t^eir power, and the other their wilL 



XX. Op Counsel. 

The greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel. For in other confidences men 
commit the parts of life ; their lands, their goods, their 
child,* their credit, some particular af&ir ; but to such 
as they make their counsellors, they commit the whole: 
hy how much the more they are obliged to all feith 
and integrity. The wisest princes need not think it 
any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
fheir sufficiency, to rely upon counsel.* God himself 
is not without, but hath made it one of the great names 
of his blessed Son ; The Oounselhr. Salomon hath pro- 

^ A tn coTpua uHUfn eogantur^ v^ raerr^i vt 
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nounced that in cvuntd is stability. Things will have 
Uieir first or second agitation : if they be not tossed 
upon the ai^uments of counsel, they -will be tossed 
upon the waves of fortune ; and be fall of inconstancy, 
doing and undoing, Uke the reeling of a drunken man. 
Salomon's son found the force of counsel, as his £ither 
saw the necessity of it. For the beloved kingdom of 
God was first rent and broken by ill counsel ; upon 
which counsel there are set for our instruction the two 
marks whereby bad counsel is for ever best discerned ; 
that it was young counsel, for the persons ; and violent 
counsel, for the matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
incorporation and iiiseparable conjunction of counsel 
with kings, and the wise and politic use of counsel by 
kings : the one, in that they say Jupiter did marry 
Metis, which signifieth counsel ; whereby they intend 
that Sovereignty is married to Counsel: the other in 
that which followeth, which was thus : They say, 
after Jupiter waa married to Metis, she conceived by 
him and was with child, but Jupiter sufiered her not 
to stay till she brought forth, but eat.her up ; whereby 
he became himself with child, and was delivered of 
Pallas armed, out of his head. Which monstrous 
&ble containeth a secret of empire ; how kings are to 
make use of their counsel of state. That first they 
ought to refer matters unto them, which is the first 
begetting or impregnation ; but when they are elabo- 
rate, moulded, and shaped in the womb of their coun- 
sel, and grow ripe and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they sn^r not their counsel to go through with 
the resolution and direction, as if it depended on them ; 
but take the matter back into their own han<k, and 
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make it appear to tlie world tliat the decrees and final 
directions (which, because they come forth with pru- 
dence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed) 
proceeded from themselves; and not only from their 
authority, but (the more to add reputation to them- 
selves) from their head and device. 

Let us now apeak of the inconveniences of counsel, 
and of the remedies. The inconveniences that have 
been noted in calling and using counsel, are three. 
First, the revealing of affeira, whereby they become 
less secret. Secondly, the weakening of the author!^ 
of princes, as if they were leas of themselves.^ Thirdly, 
the danger of being unfaithfiilly counselled, and more 
for the good of them that counsel than of him that is 
counselled. For which inconveniences, the doctrine 
of Italy,' and practice of France, in some kings' times, 
hath introduced caUnd counsels ; a remedy worse than 
the diseajse.' 

As to secrecy ; princes are not bound to communi- 
cate all matters with all counsellors ; but may extract 
and select. Neither is it necessary that he that con- 
snlteth what he should do, should declare what he will 
do. But let princes beware that the unsecreting of 
their affairs comes not from themselves. And as for 

^ Itc ti mma ex ttpendererU. 

1 obdrifXi gMrwdum cxr Iic£t. The lUllui traUBlatiaii has F uM if ItaSa 
tdiFranda. 

■ The Bent«ac« ends here in both the printed editions. Bat in tbs manu- 
•cript (of which on account wiil be given in the Appeodix, and which 
iqipeara to have been written a little earlier than 1613], the fallowing clanra 
i> added " which hath turned Metis the wife tb Uetii the mielreH \ that is 
connseU of state, to which princes are mamed, to counsels of favoured per- 
sons, reoommeaded cfaiefl7 hj flatter}' and affection." Cabinet Oounielt 
theretbre (translated concilia mitriora jiu vulgo meoiUur Cabinetti) are not 
to be undentood in the modem sense. What we call the Cabinet answer* 
ezactlf to what Bacon calls a Counsel of State. 
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cabinet counsels, it may be their motto, plenus rimarum 
fum : [they are full of leaks :] one futile person that 
maketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt than 
many that know it their du^ to conceal. It is true 
there he some a&irs which require extreme secrecy, 
which will hardly go beyond one or two persons be- 
sides the king: neither are those comisels unpros- 
peroDS ; for, besides the secrecy, they commonly go on 
constantly in one spirit of direction, without distraction. 
But then it must be a prudent king, such as is able to 
grind with a hand-mill ; ' and those inward counsellors 
had need also be wise men, and especially true and 
trusty to the king's ends ; as it was with King Henry 
the Seventh of England, who in his greatest business 
imparted himself to none, except it were to Morton 
and Fox. 

For weakening of authority ; the &ble ^ showeth the 
remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings is rather exalted 
than diminished when they are in the chair of coonsel ; 
neither was there ever prince bereaved of his depend- 
ances ' by his counsel ; except where there hath been 
either an over-greatness in one counsellor or an over- 
strict combination in divers ; which are things soon 
found and holpen. 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel 
with an eye to themselves ; certEunly, Tum mventet jidem 
mper terram [he will not find faith on the earth,] is 
meant of the natore of times, and not of all particular 
persons. There be that are in nature &ithful, and sin- 
cere, and plain, and direct; not crafty and involved; let 
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princes, above all, draw to themBelves snch natures. 
Besides, counsellors are not commonly so united, but 
that one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another ; so 
that if any do counsel out of Action or private ends, it 
commonly comes to the king's ear. But the best rem- 
edy is, if princes know their counsellors, as well as 
their counsellors know them : 

And on the other side, counsellors should not be too 
speculative into their sovereign's person. The true 
composition of a counsellor is rather to he skilful in 
their master's business, than in his nature ; for then he 
is like to advise him, and not feed his humour. It is 
of singular use to princes if they take the opinions of 
their counsel both separately and together. For pri^ 
vate opinion is more free ; but opinion before others is 
more reverent.^ In private, men are more bold in 
their own humours ; and in consort, men are more 
obnoxious to others' humours ; therefore it is good to 
take both ; and of the inferior sort rather in private, to 
preserve freedom ; of the greater rather in consort, 
to preserve respect.' It is in vain for princes to take 
counsel concerning matters, if they take no counsel 
likewise concerning persons; for all matters are as dead 
images ; and the life of the execution of affairs resteth 
in the good choice of persons. Neither is it enough to 
consult concerning persons semndum genera, as in an 
idea, or mathematical description, what the kind and 
character of the person should be ; for Uie greatest 
errors are committed, and the most judgment b shown, 

ftrant. 
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in the choice of individuaJs. It was truly said, op- 
timi cotmliarii martvi : [the best counsellors are the 
dead:] books will speak plain when counsellors blanch. 
Therefore it is good to be conversant in them, specially 
the books of such as themselves have been actors upon 
the sta^.' 

The counsels at this day in most places are but 
femiliar meetings, where matters are rather talked on 
than debated. And they run too swift to the order or 
act of counsel. It were better that in causes of w^ght, 
the matter were propounded one day and not spoken to 
till the next day ; in noete cormltum : [night is the 
season for counsel.} So was it done in the Commis- 
sion of Union between England and Scotland ; which 
was a grave and orderly assemblv. I commend set 
days for petitions; for both it gives the suitors more 
certainty for their attendance, and it &ees the meetings 
for matters of estate, that they may hoc agere. la 
choice of committees for ripening business for the 
counsel, it is better to choose indifierent persons, than 
tA make an indifferency by putting in those that are 
strong on both sides. I commend also standing com- 
missions ; as for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, 
for some provinces ; for where there be divers partic- 
ular counsels and but one counsel of estate (as it is in 
Spain), they are, in effect, no more than standing 
conunissions : save that they have greater autliority, 
Let such as are to inform counsels out of their partio 
ular professions, (as lawyers, seamen, mintmen, and 
the like,) be first heard before committees ; and then, 
as occasion serves, before the counsel. And let them 
not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious i 
^ JM <( yui jTuiemiuufa r«nm trocforuM. 
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for that 13 to clamour counsels, not to inform them. A 
long table and a square table, or seats about the walls, 
seem things of form, but are things of substance ; for 
at a long table a few at the upper end, in effect, sway 
all the business ; but in the other form there is more 
nse of the counsellors' opinions that sit lower. A king, 
when he presides in counsel, let him beware how he 
opens his own inclination too much in that which he 
propoundeth ; for else counsellors will but take the 
wind of him,* and instead of giving free counsel, sing 
him a song of plae^. 



XXI. Op Delays. 

Fortune is like the market ; where many times, if 
yon can stay a little, the price will fall. And again, it 
is sometimes like Sibylla's offer ; which at first offereth 
the commodity at full, then consumeth part and part, 
and still holdeth up the price. For occasion (as it is in 
the common verse) tumeth a bald noddle, qfter she hath 
presmted h^ locks in front, and no hold taken ; or at 
least tumeth the handle of the bottle first to be re- 
ceived, and aiter the belly, which is hard to clasp. 
There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time 
the beginnings and onsets of things.^ Dangers are no 
more light, if they once seem light ; and more dangers 
have decdved men than forced them. Nay, it were 
better to meet some dangers half way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch upon 
their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, it is 
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odds he will &U asleep. On the other side, to he de- 
ceived with too long shadows (as some have been when 
the moon was low and shone on their enemies' back), 
and so to shoot off before the time ; or to tench dangers 
to come on, by over early buckling towards them ; ' is 
another extreme. The ripeness or anripeness of the 
occasion (as we said) most erer be well weighed ; and 
generally it is good to commit the beginnings of all 
great actions to Argos with his hundred eyes, and 
the ends to Briareus with his hmidred hands ; first to 
watch, and then to speed. For the helmet of Pluto, 
which maketh the politic man go invisible, is secrecy in 
the counsel and celerity in the execution. For when 
things are once come to the execntion, there is no se- 
crecy comparable to celerity ; like the motion of a bullet 
in the air, which flieth so swift as it oatruns the eye. 



XXn. Of Cunning. 

We take Conning for a sinister or crooked wisdom. 
And certainly there is a great difference between a 
cunning man and a wise man ; not only in point of 
honesty, but in point of ability. There ho that can 
pack the cards, and yet cannot play well ; so there are 
some that are good in canvasses and factions, that are 
otherwise weak men. Again, it is one thing to under- 
stand persons, and another thing to understand mat- 
ters ; for many are perfect in men's humours, that are 
not greatly capable of the real part of business ; which 
is the constitution ' of one that hath studied men more 

^ pervMla pnmnatare oiriando accerttrt. 
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■than books. Such men are fitter for practice than for 
counsel ; and they are good bat in their own alley : 
turn them to new men, and they have lost their aim ; 
so as the old role to know a fool from a wise man, 
J^tte amioa nudot ad ignotos, et videtna, [Send them 
both naked to those they know not,] doth scarce hold 
^or them. And because these cuiming men are like 
haberdashera of small wares, it is not amiss to set forth 
thdr shop. 

It is a pdnt of cunning, to wait upon him with whom 
you speak, with your eye ; ' as the Jesuits ^ve it in 
precept : for there be many wise men that have secret 
hearts and transparent countenances. Yet this would 
be done with a demure abasing of yoiu- eye sometimes, 
as the Jesuits also do nse. 

Another is, that when you have anything to obtain 
of present despatch, you entertain and amuse the party 
with whom you deal with some other discourse ; that 
he he not too much awake to make objections. I knew 
a counsellor and secretary, that never came to Queeu 
Elizabeth of England with bills to sign, but he would 
always first put her into some discourse of estate, that 
she mought the less mind the bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving things 
when the party is in haste, and cannot stay to conader 
advisedly of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business that he doubts some 
other would handsomely and effectually move, let him 
pretend to wish it well, and move it himself in such 
sort as may foil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was 
about to say, as if he took himself up, breeds a 
1 lit joU roftwn gm cam quo coODfinliir Hmatiut aittrvet. 
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greater appetite id him with whom jou confer to 
know more. 

And because it works better when anything seemeth 
to be gotten irom yon by question, than if you o^r it 
of yourself, you may lay a bait for a question, by show- 
ing another visage and countenance than you are wont ; 
to the end to give occasion for the party to ask what, 
the matter is of the change ? As Nehemias did ; And 
I had not htfort that time been tad before the king. 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is good 
to break the ice by some whose words are of less 
weight, and to reserve the more weighty voice to come 
in as by chance, so that he may be asked the question 
upon the other's speech ; as Narcissns did, in relating 
to Claudius the marriage of Messalina and Silius. 

In things that a man would not be seen in himself, it 
is a point of cunning to borrow the name of the world ; 
as to say, The world sat/s, or Thav ti a tpeeek abroad. 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he would 
put that which was most material in the postscript, aa 
if it had been a bye-matter. 

I knew another that, when he came to have speech, 
he would pass over that that he intended most ; and go 
forth, and come back again, and speak of it as of a 
thing that he had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves to be surprised at such 
times as it is hke the party that they work upon will 
suddenly come upon them ; and to be found with a 
letter in their hand, or doing somewhat which they are 
not accustomed ; to the end they may be apposed ' of 
diose things which of themselves they are desirous to 
uttar. 
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It is a point of cuimiiig, to let Ml those words in a 
man's own name, which he would have another man 
leam and use, and thereupon take advantage.^ I knew 
two that were competitors for the secretary's place in 
Qaeen Elizabeth's time, and jet kept good quarter be- 
tween themselves ; ^ and would confer one with another 
.upon the business; and the one of them said. That to 
be a secretary in the declination of a monarchy was a 
ticklish thing, and that he did not affect it : the other 
straight caught up those words, and discoursed with 
divers of hia friends, that he had no reason to desire to 
be secretary in the declioatioQ of a monarchy. The 
first man took hold of it, and fonnd means it was told 
the Queen ; who hearing of a declination of a mon- 
archy/, took it so ill,^ as she would never after hear of 
the other's suit. 

There is a cunning, which we in England call* The 
turning of the cat in the pan; which is, when that 
which a man sajm to another, he lays it as if another 
had said it to him. And to say truth, it is not 
easy, when such a matter passed between two, to 
make it appear firom which of them it first moved 
and began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart 
at others by justifying themselves by negatives ; as to 
say, This J do not ; as Tigellinus did towards Burrhus, 
Se non diversas spes, eed ineolumitatem imperatorii Hm- 
pliciter gpecUj^e ; [That he had not several hopes to 

1 ttt ftufe a&rwn irreliat et tabraal. 
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rest on, bat looked simply to the saietj of die Em- 
peror.] 

Some Imve in readiness so many tales and stories, as 
there is nothing they wonld insinuate, bat they can 
wrap it into a tale ; which served both to keep them- 
selves more in guard, and to make others carry it with 
more pleasnre.' 

It is a good point of canning, for a man to shape the 
answer he woald have in his own words and prop<v 
sitions ; for it makes the other party stick the less. 

It is strange how long some men will lie in wait to 
speak somewhat they desire to say ; and how &r about 
they will fetch ; and how many other matters they will 
beat over, to come near it. It is a thing of great pa^ 
tieoce, but yet of much use. 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question doth many 
times surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him 
that, having changed his name and walking in Paul's, 
another suddenly came behind him and called him by 
his true name, whereat straightways he looked back. 

But these small wares and petty points of cunning 
are infinite ; and it were a good deed to make a list of 
them ;^ for that nothing doth more hurt in a state than 
that canning men pass for wise. 

Bat certainly some there are that know the resorts 
and fells of business, that cannot sink into the main of 
it;^ like a house that hath convenient stairs and en- 
tries, bnt never a f^ room. Therefore yon shall see 
' them find out pretty loos^ in the conclusion, but are 

1 undt ei IS magie in tuCo omJtHiU, guori tahS diterle oj^rnunM, el rem 
yMom no/ore ram tobflait ipargi tffidtMl, 

* iSi gvU «Dnin a>nficertt uienorem catalogum. 

* flDHiwBOa negodomm jitriodoi tt pavtiu nottt, qui n tpfomm mteem «l 
MitenDra jMMlrart iwjaeaM. 
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no ways able to examine or debate matters. And yet 
commonly they take advantage of their inability, and 
would be thought wits of direction.' Some build 
rather upon the abusing of others, and (as we now 
say) putting tricks ^^xm them, than upon soundness of 
theif own proceedings. But Salomon aaith, Prvdeiu 
advertU ad grea»u» »uo» : stultm diveriit ad dolaa : [The 
wise man taketh heed to his steps : die fool tonieth 
aside to deceits.] 



XXIII. Of Wisdom for a Mam's Self. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd 
thing in an orchard or garden. And certiunly men 
that are great lovers of themselves waste the public. 
Divide with reason between self-love and sodety ; and 
be so true to thyself, as thou be not felse to others ; 
specially to thy king and country. It is a poor centre 
of a man's actions, Mmaelf. It is right earth. For 
that only stands last upon his own centre ; whereas all 
things that have affinity with the heavens, move upon 
the centre of another, which they benefit. The refer- 
ring of all to a man's self is more tolerable in a sover^ 
eign prince ; because themselves are not only themselves, 
but their good and evil is at the peril of the public for- 
tune. But it is a desperate evil in a servant to a prince, 
or a citizen in a republic. For whatsoever af&irs pass 
such a man's hands, he crooketh them to his own ends; 
which must needs be often eccentric to the ends of his 
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inaster or state. Therefore let princes, or states, choose 
such servants as have not this mark ; except they me^ii 
their service should be made bat the accessary. That 
which maketh the e&ct more pernicious is that all pro- 
portion is lost. It were disproportion enough for the 
servant's good to be preferred before the master's ; but 
yet it is a greater extreme, when a little good of the 
servant shall cany things against a great good of the 
master's. And yet that is the case of bad officers, 
treasurers, ambassadors, generals, and other &lse and 
corrupt servants ; which set a bias upon their bowl, 
of their own petty ends and envies, to the overthrow 
of their master's great and important a&irs. And for 
the most part, the good such servants receive is after 
the model of their own fortune ; but the hurt they sell 
for that good is after the model of their master's for- 
tune. And certainly it is the nature of extreme self- 
lovers, as ' they will set an house on fire, and it were 
bat to roast their eggs ; and yet these men many times 
hold credit with their masters, because their study is 
but to please them and profit themselves ; and for 
either respect they will abandon the good of their 
afi^rs. 

Wisdom for a man's self is, in many branches there- 
of, a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that 
will be sure to leave a house somewhat before it fall. 
It is the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger, 
■who di^ed and made room for him. It is the wisdom 
of crocodiles, that shed tears when they would devour. 
But that which is specially to be noted is, that those 
which (as Cicero says of Pompey) are mi amantes, 
sine rivali, [lovers of themselves without rival,] are 
many times unfortunate. Aud whereas they have all 
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their times sacrificed to themselves, they become in the 
end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune ; 
whtrae wings they thought by their self-wisdom to have 
pinioned. 



XXIV. Of Innovatiohs. 

As the births of living creatures at first are ill- 
shapen, so are all Innovations, which are the births of 
time. Yet notwithstanding, as those that first bring 
honour into their &mily are commonly more worthy 
than mrat that succeed, so the first precedent (if it be 
good) is seldom attained by imitation.^ For III, to 
man's nature as it stands perverted, hath a natural mo- 
tion, strongest in continuance ; but Good, as a forced 
motion, strongest at first. Surely every medicine is an 
innovation ; and he that will not apply new remedies 
must expect new evils ; for time is the greatest inno- 
vator ; and if time of course alter things to the worse, 
and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to tl^ 
better, what shall be the end ? It is true, that what ia 
settled by custom, though it be not good, yet at least 
it is fit ; * and those things which have ■ long gone to- 
gether, are as it were confederate within themselves ; 
whereas new things piece not so well ; * but though 
they help by their utility, yet they trouble by their in- 
conformity. Besides, they are like strangers ; more 
admired and less favoured. All this is true, if time 
stood still ; which contrariwise moveth so round, that a 
1 Ita Tenon txeogiiaria e< primordia (gaaado /eUciitr jacta nmt) M ia 
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froward retention of custom ia aa tnrbtilent a thing as 
an innovation ; and they that reverence too mach old 
times, are but a scorn to the new. It were good there- 
fore that men in their innovations woold follow the ex- 
ample of time itself; which indeed innovateth greatly, 
but qnietiy, and hy degrees scarce to be perceived. 
For otherwise, whatsoever is new is unlocked for ; and 
ever it mends some, and pairs other ; and he that is 
holpea takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time ; and 
he that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to the au- 
thor. It is good also not to tty experiments in states,^ 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evident ; 
and well to beware that it be the reformation that 
draweth on the change, and not the desire of change 
that pretendeth the reformation. And lastly, that the 
novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
suspect ; and, as the Scripture saith, that we make a 
ttand upon the aneient way, and then look about u«, and 
diseover what is the straight and right way, and »o to 
walk in it. 



XXV. Of Dispatch. 

Affected dispatch* is one of the most dangerous 
things to business that can be. It is like that which 
the physicians call predigestion, or hasty digestion ; 
which is sure to fill the body fiiU of crudities and secret 
seeds of diseases. Therefore measure not dispatch by 
the times of sitting, but by the advancement of the 
business. And as in races it is not the large stride or 
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high lift that makes the speed ; so in business, the keep* 
ing close to the matter, and not taking of it too much 
at once, procureth dispatch. It is the care of some 
only to come off speedily^ for the time ; or to contrive 
some &lse periods of business, because they may seem 
men of dispatch. But it is one thing to abbreviate by 
contracting, another by cutting off. And business so 
handled at several sittings or meetings goeth commonly 
bacJcward and forward in an unsteady manner. I 
knew a wise man that had it for a by-word, when he 
saw men hasten to a conclusion, Stay a little^ that we 
may make an end the sooner. 

On the other aide, true dispatch is a rich thing. For 
time is the measure of business, as money b of wares ; 
and business is bought at a dear hand where there is 
small dispatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been 
noted to be of small dispatch ; Mi venga la muerte de 
Spagna; Let my death come from Spain; for then it 
will be sure to be long in coming. 

Give good hearing to those that give the first infor- 
mation in business ; and rather direct them in the 
beginning, than interrupt them in the continuance of 
their speeches ; for he that is put out of his own order 
will go forward and backward, and be more tedious 
while he waits upon his memory, than he could have 
been if he had gone on in his own course. But some- 
times it is seen that the moderator is more troublesome 
than the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time. But there is 

no such gain of time as to iterate often the state of the 

question ; for it chaseth away many a &ivolous speech 

as it is coming forth. Long and curious speeches are 

I atbreri teaport mtiltiim eaiftcittt vi 
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as fit for dispatch, as a robe or mantle with a long train 
is for race. Prefaces and passages,^ and escnsations, 
and other speeches of reference to the person, are great 
wastes of lime ; and though they seem to proceed of 
modesty, they are bravery.* Yet beware of being too 
material^ when there is any impediment or obstruction 
in men's wills ; for pre-occupation of mind ever reqnir- 
eth preface of speech ; like a fomentation to make the 
unguent enter. 

Above all things, order, and distribution, and sin- 
king out of parts, is the li& of dispatch ; so as the 
distribution be not too subtle : for he that doth not 
divide will never enter well into business ; and he that 
divideth too mnch will never come out of it clearly. 
To choose time is to save time ; and an unseasonable 
motion is but beating the air. There be three parts of 
business ; the preparation, the debate or examination, 
and the perfection. Whereof, if you look for dispatch, 
let the middle only be the work of many, and the first 
and last the work of few. The proceeding upon some- 
what conceived in writing doth for the most part faciU- 
tate dispatch : for though it should be wholly rejected, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction* than 
an indefinite ; as ashes are more generative than dust. 

> iTiauiliontt btUa. 

* ghriola captalrice*. 

* That a, of keeping (OD close (o the matter. Cavt m tn ran tptom ab 
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XXVI. Op Seeming Wise. 

It hath been an opinion, that the French are wiser 
than they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than 
they are. But howsoever it be between nations, cer- 
tainly it is so between man and man. For as the 
Apostle saith of godliness. Saving a shew of godliness, 
but denying the power iJiereof ; so certainly there are in 
point of wisdom and sufficiency, that do nothing or 
little verj solemnly:' Tnagna eonatu nugas. It is a 
ridiculous thing and fit for a satire to persons of judg- 
ment, to see what shifb these formalists have, and what 
prospectives ^ to make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. Some are so close and reserved, 
as they will not shew their wares but by a dark light ; 
and seem always to keep back somewhat ; and when 
they know within themselves they speak of that they 
do not well know, would nevertheless seem to others to 
know of that which they may not well speak. Soma 
help themselves with countenance and gesture, and are 
wise by signs ; as Cicero saith of Piso, that when he 
answered him, he fetched one of his brows op to his 
forehead, and bent the other down to his chin ; Re^wrb- 
des, ^tero adfrontem sublato, altero ad mentwm depresso 
swperciUo, erudelitatem tibi jwn plaaere. Some think to 
bear it ^ by speaking a. great word, and being peremp- 
tory; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good.* Some, whatsoever is beyond 
their reach, will seem to despise or make light of it as 

^ ita ctrit mvefUbnlur flotmuZ£i ^u£ nuganiur tokmniler, quum pntdentrs 

^ et quaU titarUar arle ^uatipro^cdvA. 
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impertjnent or curious ; and so vrould have their igno- 
rance seem judgment. Some are never without a diSer- 
ence, and commonly by amusing men with a subtilty, 
blanch the matter ; ^ of whom A. Gellius saith, Somi- 
nem ddirum, qui verbamm minuUii reram frangit ptmr 
dera : [a trifler, that with verbal points and niceties 
breaks up the ma^ of matterj. Of which kind also, 
Plato in his Protagoras bringeth in Prodicus in scorn, 
and maketh him make a speech that consisteth of dis- 
tinctions from the beginning to the end. Generally, 
such men in all deliberations find ease to be of the 
negative side, and affect a credit to object and foretell 
difEculties ; for when propositions are denied, there is 
an end of ^em ; but if they be allowed, it requireth a 
new work ; which felse point of wisdom is the bane of 
budness. To conclude, there is no decaying merchant, 
or inward be^ar,^ hath bo many tricks to uphold the 
credit of their wealth, as these empty persons have to 
mountain the credit of their sufficiency. Seeming wbe 
men may make shift to get opinion ; * but let no man 
choose them for employment ; for certainly you were 
better take for business a man somewhat absurd than 
over-formal.* 



XXVII. Of Friendship. 

It had been hard for him that spake it to have put 
more truth and untruth together in few words, than in 



!i cpiaiontm vutgi facUe auevpari 
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that speecli, Whosoever is delighted in tolitude is either a 
wild beast or a god. For it is most true that a natural 
and secret hatred and aversation towards society in any 
man, hath somewhat of the savage beast ; but it is 
most untrue that it should have any character at all 
of the di™e nature ; except it proceed, not out of a 
pleasure in solitude, but out of a love and desire to 
sequester a man's self for a higher conversation : such 
as is found to have been wisely and feignedly in some 
of the heathen ; as Epimenides the Candian, Nunia the 
Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and ApoUonius of 
Tyana ; and truly and really in divers of the ancient 
hermits and holy fathers of the church. But little do 
men perceive what solitude is, and how far it extend- 
eth. For a crowd is not company ; and faces are but 
a gallery of pictures ; and talk but a tinkling cymbal, 
where there is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with 
it a little: Magna dvita», magna golitudo ; [a great 
town is a great solitude ; ] because in a great town 
friends are scattered ; so that there is not that fellow- 
ship, for the most part, which is in less neighbourhoods. 
But we may go further, and affirm most truly that it 
is a mere and miserable solitude to want true friends ; 
without which the world is but a wilderness ; and even 
in this sense also of solitude, whosoever in the frame 
of bis nature and affections is unfit for finendsliip, he 
taketh it of the beast, and not from humanity. 

A principal &uit of friendship is the ease and dis- 
charge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, which 
passions of all kinds do cause and induce. We know 
diseases of stoppings and suffocations are the most dan- 
gerous in the body ; and it is not much otherwise in 
the mind ; you may take sarza to open the liver, steel 
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to open the spleen, flower ' of sulptur for tie Imigs, 
castoreum &r the brain ; but no receipt openetb the 
heart, but a true friend ; to whom you may impart 
griefe, joys, fears, hopes, suapicions, counsels, and what- 
soever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of 
civil shrift or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate 
great kings and monarchs do set npon this fruit of 
friendship whereof we speak : so great, as they pur- 
chase it many times at the hazard of their own safety 
and greatness. For princes, in regard of the distance 
of their fortune from that of their subjects and servants, 
cannot gather this fruit, except (to make themselves 
capable thereof) they raise some persons to be as it 
were companions and abnost equals to themselves, 
which many times sorteth to inconvenience. The 
modem languages give unto such persons the name of 
&vourite8, or privadoes ; as if it were matter of grace, 
or conversation. Bnt the Roman name attaineth the 
tme use and cause thereof, naming them partidpes 
cararum; for it is that which tieth the knot. And we 
see pliunly that this hath been done, not by weak and 
passionate princes only,^ but by the wisest and most 
politic that ever reigned ; who have oftentimes joined 
to themselves some of their servants ; whom both 
themselves have called friends, and allowed others like- 
wise to call them in the same manner ; using the word 
which b received between private men. 

L. Sylhi, when he commanded Rome, raised Pom- 
pey (afl«r sumamed the Great) to that height, that 
Pompey vaunted himself for Sylla's over-match. For 

1 So Ed. 1639. Tha original edition hasjitwwn. 
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when he had carried the consulship for a friend of his,^ 
against the pnrsuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little 
resent thereat, and began to speak great, Pompej^ 
tamed upon him again, and in effect bade him be 
qniet ; /or that tmyre men adored the sun rising than the 
sun letting. With Jolitis Csesar, Decimus Bmtus had 
obtained that interest, as he set him down in his testa- 
ment for heir in remainder after his nephew. And 
this was the man that had power with him to draw 
him forth to his death. For when Csesar would have 
discharged the senate, in regard of some ill presages, 
and specially a dream of Calpumia ; this man lifted 
him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling him he 
hoped he would not dismiss the senat«^ till his wife had 
dreamt a better dream. And it seemeth his &vour 
was so great, as Antonius, in a letter which is recited 
verbatim in one of Cicero's Philippics, calletli him v^te- 
fica, witch; as if he had enchanted C^sar. Augustus 
raised Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that height, 
as when he consulted with Maecenas about the mar- 
riage of his daughter Julia, M^cenas took the liberty 
to tell him, that he must either marri/ hiii daughter to 
Agrippa, or take away his life : there was no third way, 
he had made him so great. With Tiberius Caesar, 
Sejanus had ascended to that height,^ as they two were 
termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius in 
a letter to him saith, haic pro amicOid nogtrd non occul- 
tavi; [these things, as our friendship required, I have 
not concealed from you ;] and the whole senate dedi- 

1 Lepidoa. See Plutarch in Pompef . But tiie ocosiou on which Pom- 
pej Tna4e Ihe reniBrk in qncetiod was Sylls's opposicion to his tiinmpb. 
> eum non aennAm iamparti hubtlanim, M dimitltrt ilium mllet, &c. 
■ THerim Ottar Sgawm Uattii ioiuriifa aamt. 
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cated an altar to Friendship, as to a goddess, in respect 
of the great deamess of friendship between them two, 
The like or more was between Septimius Severus and 
Plautianus.' For he forced his eldest son to marry the 
datighter of Plautianus ; and would often maintain 
Flatitianus in doing afironts to hia son ; * and did write 
also in a letter to the senate, by these words ; / hve the 
man to wcG, as I wish he may over-live tne. Now if 
these princes had been as a Trajan or a Marcus Amre- 
lius, a man might have thought that this had proceeded 
of an abundant goodness of nature ; but being men so 
wise, of such strength and severity of mind, and so 
extreme lovers of themaelves, as all these were, it prov- 
edi most plainly that they found their own felicity 
(though as great as ever happened to mortal men) but 
as an half piece, except they monght have a friend to 
malce it entire ; and yet, which is more, they were 
princes that had wives, sons, nephews ; and yet all 
these could not supply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus obaerveth of 
his first master, Duke Charles the Hardy ; namely, 
that he would communicate his secrets with none ; and 
least of all, those secrets which troubled him most. 
Wherenpon he goeth on and a^th that towards his 
latter time that closmsas did impcdr and a little perish 
Me understatiMng. Surely Comineus mought have 
made the same judgment also, if it had pleased him, of 
his second master Lewis the Eleventh, whose closeness 
was indeed his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true ; Cor ne edito : Hat not the heart. 

> PlaailiaiHie in the origiiiBl, and slao in Ed. 1S89, and io the Latin tmns- 
Ution, in all Ibe pl>c«a. 
< Planlianum lapt, etiam am conttaniHaJHii mi, honoravil. 
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Certainly, if a man would give it a hard phrase, those 
that want friends to open themselves unto are canni- 
bals of their own hearts. But one thing is most 
admirable (wherewith I will conclude this first fruit 
of friendship), which is, that this communicating of a 
man's self to his friend works two contrary effects ; for 
it redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefe in halfi. For 
there is no man that imparteth his jo^ to his friend, 
but he joyeth the moi-e: and no man that imparteth 
his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So 
that it ia in truth of operation upon a man's mind, of 
like virtue as the alchymists use to attribute to thefr 
stone for man's body; that it worketh all contrary 
effects, bat still to the good and benefit of nature. 
But yet without praying in aid of alchymists, thei-e is 
a manifest image of this in the ordinary course of 
nature. For in bodies, union strengtheneth and cher- 
isheth any natural action ; and on the other side weak- 
eneth and dulleth any violent impression : and even so 
it is of minds. 

The second fruit of fiiendship is healflifiJ and sov- 
ereign for the understanding, as the first is for the 
affections. For friendship maketh indeed a &ir day 
in the affections, from storm and tempests ; but it 
maketh daylight in the understanding, out of darkness 
and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be un- 
derstood only of feithful counsel, which a man receiv- 
eth from his friend ; but before you come to that, 
certfun it is that whosoever hath his mind fraught with 
many thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify 
and break up, in the communicating and discoursing 
with another ; he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; he 
marsballeth them more orderly; he seeth how they 
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look when they are turned into words: finally, he 
waxeth wiser than himself ; and that more hy an 
hour's discourse than by a day's meditation. It was 
well said by Themistocles to die king of Persia, That 
speech wot Uke doth of Arrcu, opened and put abroad; 
whereby the imagery doth appear in figure ; whereat in 
thoughts they He but as in packs. Neither is the second 
fruit of fnendship, in opening the understanding, re- 
strained only to such friends as are able to give a man 
counsel; (they indeed are best;) but even without 
that, a man leameth of himself, and bringeth his own 
thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as against a 
stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man were 
better relate himself to a statua or picture, than to 
suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lieth more open and 
&lleth within vulgar observation ; which is ikithfiil 
counsel from a friend. Heraclitus saith well in one of 
his enigmas, Ihy light is ever the best. And certain it 
is, that the light that a man receiveth by counsel from 
another, is drier and piurer than that which cometh 
from his own understanding and judgment ; which ia 
ever infrised and drenched in his affections and cus- 
toms. So as there is as much diference between the 
counsel that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth 
liimself, as there is between the counsel of a friend and 
of a flatterer. For there is no such flatterer as is a 
man's self; and there is no such remedy against flat- 
tery of a man's self, as the liberty of a friend. Counsel 
is of two sorts : the one concerning manners, the other 
concerning business. For the first, the best preserv- 
ative to keep the mind in health is the tiiithfiil admo- 
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nition of a friend. The calling of a man's self to s 
strict account is a medicine, sometime, too piercing and 
corrosive. Reading good books of morality is a little 
flat and dead. Observing our faults in others is some- 
times improper for our case.^ But the best receipt 
(best, I say, to work, and best to take) is the admo- 
nition of a friend. It is a strange thing to behold what 
gross errors and extreme absurdities many (especially 
of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a friend to 
tell them of them ; to the great damage both of their 
&me and fortune: for, as St. James sfuth, they are 
as men that look »ometime» into a glass, and jM-esently 
firrget their own ihape and favour. As for business, a 
man may think, if he will, that two eyes see no more 
than one ; or that a gamester seeth always more than 
a looker-on ; or that a man in anger is as wise as he 
that hath said over the four and twenty letters ; or 
that a musket may be shot off as well upon the arm 
as upon a rest ; and such other fond and high imagi- 
nations, to think himself all in all. But when all is 
done, the help of good counsel is that which setteth 
business straight. And if any man think that he will 
take counsel, but it shall he hy pieces ; asking counsel 
in one business of one man, and in another business of 
another man ; it is well, (that is to say, bettor perhaps 
than if he asked none at all ; ) but he runneth two 
dangers : one, that he shall not be ^thfiilly coun- 
selled ; for it is a rare thing, except it be from a per- 
fect and entire friend, to have counsel given, but such 
aa shall be bowed and crooked to some ends which he 
hath that ^veth it. The other, that he shall have 
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counsel given, hurtfiil and unsafe, (though with good 
meaning,) and mixed partly of mischief and partly of 
remedy ; even as if you wonld call a physician that 
is thought good for the cure of the disease yon com- 
plain of, bat is unacquainted with your body ; and 
therefore may put you in way for a present cure, but 
overthroweth your health in some other kind ; and so 
cure the disease and kill the patient. But a &iend 
that is wholly acquainted with a man's estate will be- 
ware, by furthering any present business, how he dash- 
eth upon other inconvenience. And therefore rest not 
upon scattered counsels ; they will rather distract and 
mislead, than settle and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship, (peace in 
the affections, and support of the judgment,) followeth 
the last fruit ; which is like the pomegranate, iiill of 
many kernels ; I mean aid and bearing a part in all 
actions and occasions. Here the best way to represent 
to life the manifold use of friendship, is to cast and see 
how many things there are which a man cannot do 
himself; and then it will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the ancients, to say, that a friend is another 
himtelf ; for that a friend is far more than himself. 
Men have their time, and die many times in desire of 
some things which they principally take to heart ; the 
bestowing of a child, the finishing of a work, or the 
like. If a man have a true friend, he may rest almost 
secure that the care of those things will continue afler 
him. So that a man hath, as it were, two lives in his 
desires.' A man hath a body, and that body is cou- 
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&ied to a. place ; but where friendship is, all offices of 
life are as it were granted to him and his deputy. For 
he may exercise them by his friend. How many 
things are there which a man cannot, with any fece 
or comeliness, say or do himself ? A man can scarce 
allege his own merits with modesty, much less extol 
them ; a man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate or 
beg ; and a number of the hke. But all these things 
are gracefiil in a friend's mouth, which are blushing in 
a man's own. So again, a man's person hath many 
proper relations which he cannot put off. A man 
cannot speak to his son but as a fether ; to bis wife 
but as a husband j to his enemy but upon terms : 
whereas a friend may speak as the case requires, and 
not as it sorteth with the person. But to enumerate 
these things were endless ; I have given the rule, 
where a man cannot fitly play his own part ; if he 
have not a friend, he may quit the stage. 



XXVIII. Of Expense. 

Riches are for spending, and spending for honour 
and good actions. Therefore extraordinary expense 
must be limited • by the worth of the occasion ; for 
voluntary undoing may be as well for a man's country 
as for the kingdom of heaven. But ordinary expense 
ought to be limited by a man's estate ; and governed 
with such regard, as it be within his compass ; and not 
subject to deceit and abuse of servants ; and ordered to 
the best shew, that the bills may be less than the esti^ 
mation abroad. Certainly, if a man will keep but of 
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even hand,' his ordinaiy expenses ought to be but to 
the half of his receipts ; and if he think to wax rich, 
bat to the third part. It is no baseness for the greatest 
to descend and look into their own estate. Some foi> 
bear it, not npon negligence alone, but doubting to 
bring themselves into melancholy, in respect they shaU 
find it broken. But wounds cannot be cured without 
searching. He that cannot look into his own estate at 
all, had need both choose well those whom he employ- 
eth, and change them often ; for new are more timor- 
ous and less subtle. He that can look into his estate 
but seldom, it behoveth him to turn all to certainties.' 
A man had need, if he be plentilul in some kind of 
eixpense, to be as saving again in some other. As if he 
be plentiful in diet, to be saving in apparel ; if he be 
plentiful in the ball, to be saving in the stable ; and the 
like. For he that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds 
wiU hardly be preserved from decay. In clearing of a 
man's estate, he may as well hurt himself in being too 
sudden, as in letting it run on too long. For hasty 
selling is commonly as disadvantageable as interest. 
Besides, he that clears at once will relapse ; for finding 
himself out of straits, he will revert to his customs : 
but he that cleareth by degrees indnceth a habit of 
frugality, and g^neth as well upon his mind as upon 
his estate. Cert^ly, who hath a state to repair, may 
not despise small things ; and commonly it is less dis- 
honourable to abridge petty charges, than to stoop to 
petty gettings. A man ought warily to be^n charges 
which once begun will continue : but in nuttters that 
return not he may be more magnificent. 

» qva coB^vtatiom nlgacait, ia certet raUlm attfut eliam uimplau ctrltre. 
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Of the True Greatness ( 
AND Estates. 



The speech of Themistocles the Athenian, which 
was haughty and arrogant in taking so much to him- 
self,* had been a grave and wise observation and cen- 
sure, applied at large to others. Desired at a feast 
to touch a lute, he said, St coidrf w>t fidMe, but yet he 
could make a smaU tovm a great city. These words 
(holpen a little with a metaphor') may express two 
difiering* abilities in those that deal in business of 
estate. For if a true survey be taken of counsellors 
and statesmen, there may be found (though rarely) 
those which can make a small state great, and yet 
cannot fiddle : as on the other side, there will be found 
a great many that can fiddle very cunningly,* but yet 
are so &r from being able to make a small state great, 
as their gift lieth the other way ; to bring a great and 
flourishing estate to ruin and decay. And, certainly 
those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby many coun- 
sellors and governors gain both Javour with their 
masters and estimation with the vulgar, deserve no 
better name than fiddling; being things rather pleas- 
ing for the time, and graceful to themselves only, than 
tending to the weal and advancement of the state 
which they serve. There are also (no doubt) coun- 
sellors and governors which may be held sufficient 
(negoUit pare*), able to manage aifeirs, and to keep 
them from precipices and manliest inconveniences ; 

> nM ifm api^atun, mdieSt eerie ftai et inflatam. 

ft ad Knaum poUdctitn trfoUlaia, 

* fnuffwn inter 10 ^crepanlet. * 

< HI ctfhira out b/ra (Ate al <!«&■» (ricu) nun m^^ficet. 
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which nevertheless are Ikr from the ability to raise 
and amplify an estate in power, means, and fortune. 
But be the workmen what they may be, let us speak 
of the work ; that is, the true Grreatness of Kingdoms 
and Estates, and the means thereof. An argument fit 
for great and mighty princes to have in their hand ; 
to the end that neither by over-measariog their forces, 
they leese themselves in vain enterprises ; nor on the 
other side, by undervaluing them, they descend to 
fear&l and pusillanimous coonsels. 

The greatness of an estate in bulk and territoiy, 
doth &11 under measure ; and the greatness of finances 
and revenew doth &I1 under computation. The popo- 
lation may appear by musters ; and the numher and 
greatness of cities and towns by cards and maps. But 
yet there is not any thing amongst civil afiairs more 
subject to error, than the right valuation and true 
judgment concerning the power and forces of an 
estate. The kingdom of heaven is compared, not to 
any great kernel or nut, but to a grain of mustard- 
seed ; which is one of the least grains, but haUi in it 
a property and spirit hastily to get up and spread. So 
are there states great in territory, and yet not apt to 
enlarge or command ; ' and some that have bat a small 
dimension of stem, and yet apt to be the foundations of 
great monarchies. 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly 
races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, 
artillery, and the like ; all this is but a sheep in a lion's 
skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be 
stout and warlike. Nay, number (itself) in armies 
importeth not much, where the people is of weak 
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courage ; for (aa Virgil saith) It never troMet a wolf 
how many the iheep be. The aiiny of the Persians in 
tlie plains of Arbela was such a vast sea of people, 
as it did somewhat astonish the commanders in Alex- 
ander's army ; who came to him therefore, and wished 
him to set upon them by night ; but he answered, 
He wouid not fHfer the victory. And the defeat was 
easy.* When Tigranes the Armenian, being encamped 
upon a hill with four hundred thonsand men, discov- 
ered the army of the Romans, being not above fourteen 
thousand, marching towards him, he made himself 
merry with it, and said. Yonder men me too many for 
cm, amhagtage, and too few for a fight. But before the 
Bun set, he found them enow to give him the chase 
with infinite slaughter. Many are the examples of the 
great odds between number and courage: so that a 
man may truly make a judgment, that the principal 
point of greatness in any state is to have a race of 
miUtary men." Neither is money the sinews of war 
(as it is trivially said,^) where the sinews of men's 
arms, in base and effeminate people, are tailing. For 
Solon said well to Crcesus (when in ostentation he 
shewed him his gold, Sir, if any other come that hath 
better iron than you, he wiil he master of all this gold. 
Therefore let any prince or state think soberly of his 
forces, except his militia of natives be of good and 
valiant soldiers. And let princes, on the other side, 
that have subjects of martial disposition, know th^ 
own strength ; unless they be otherwise wanting unto 

1 Ea auUtt tUam i^nionaJmlfaciHor. 

^ Primo igUitr pro re certiuimA e£ ei^/lt^ratimmA decematttr tt ttaUtatwr^ 
quod c<g>tit omnium gaa ad magmlmSaeM rtjrM <><•' itatii ^lectiaU, tU vl 
populat ^e lit Mirpt et iagtino heOiecmi. 

* Alqut iBudmagit IriOtm jwut venal, quod ntrvi ielS tint pteimia. 
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themselves. Aa for mercenary forces (which is the 
help in this case), sll examples show that whatsoever 
estate or prince doth rest apon them, he may tpread hU 
featkertfor a time, but he wiU mew them soon qfter. 

The blessing <^ Judah and Issachar wiU never meet; 
tAot the game people or nation should be both the lion'g 
whdp and the aas between burthem ; neither will it be, 
that a people overlaid with taxes should ever become 
vahant and martial. It is true that taxes levied by 
consent of the estate do abate men's courage less : as 
it hath been seen notably in the excises of the Low 
Countries ; and, in some degree, in the subsidies of 
England. For you must note that we speak now of 
the heart and not of the purse. So that although the 
same tribute and tax, laid by consent or by imposing, 
be all one to the purse, yet it works diversly upon the 
courage. So tliat you may conclude, that no people 
over-charged with tribute is fit /or empire. 

Let states that aim at greatness, take heed how their 
nobihty and gentlemen do multiply too fast. For that 
maketh the common subject grow to be a peasant and 
base swain, driven out of heart, and iu effect but the 
gentleman's labourer. Even as you may see in cop- 
pice woods ; if you leave your staddles ^ too thick, you 
shall never have clean underwood,^ but shrubs and 
hushes. So in countries, if the gentlemen be too 
many, the commons will be base ; and yoo will bring 
it to that, that not the hundred poll will be fit for 
an helmet ; especially aa 'to the infentry, which is the 
nerve of an army ; and so there will be great popu- 
lation and little strength. This which I speak of hath 
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been no where better seen than by comparing of Eng- 
land and France ; whereof England, though £ir less in 
territory and population, hath been (nevertheless) an 
over-match ; in regard the middle people of England 
make good soldiers, vhich the peasants of France do 
not. And herein the device of king Henry the Sev- 
enth (whereof I have spoken lai^ly in the history of 
his life) was profound and admirable ; in making &rm9 
and houses of husbandry of a standard ; that is, main- 
tiuned with such a proportion of land unto them, as 
may breed a subject to live in convenient plenty and 
no servile condition ; and to keep the plough in the 
hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings.^ And 
thus indeed you shall attun to Vir^'s character which 
he gives to ancient Italy : 

Temt poCens armu atqae abere gUbs: 

[A land powerfiil in arma and in productiveness of 
soil.] Neither is that state (which, for any thing I 
know, is almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be 
found any where else, except it be perhaps in Poland) 
to be passed over ; I mean the state of free servants 
and attendants upon noblemen and gentlemen ; which 
are no ways inferior unto the yeomanry for arms.' 
And therefore out of all question, the spleiidonr and 
magnificence and great retinues and hospitality of 
noblemen and gentlemen, received into custom, doth 
much conduce unto martial greatness. Whereas, con- 

^ gaa habeani certmn, ewn^ud m&fiDcrejn, agri madam annexwn, gia (Ki- 
trahi urn jwuil ; co jtne tii ad vUlvm IBteriorem tufidal ; atqaa agriailtura 
a& HI exBrterttar, qid (foimnt /uerinl fundi, out laAem uiu^/rudnarii, nm 

ffriora, quoad ptdilatom, agricoSi ^itU mfn- 
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trftriwise, the close and reserved living of noblemen 
and gentlemen canseth a penniy of militaiy forces. 

By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk of 
Nebuchadnezzar's tree of monarchy be great enough to 
bear the branches and the boughs ; that is, that the 
natural Bubjects of tbe crown or state bear a sufficient 
proportion to the stranger subjects that tb^ govern.' 
Therefore all states that are liberal of naturalization 
towards strangers are fit for empire." For to think 
that an handiiil of people can, with tbe greatest cour- 
age and policy in the world, embrace too large extent 
of dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will &il sud- 
denly.' Tbe Spartans were a nice people in point of 
naturalization ; * whereby, while they kept their com- 
pass, they stood firm ; but wben they did spread, and 
their boughs were becomen too great for their stem," 
they became a wind&ll upon the sudden. ' Never any 
state was in this point so open to receive strangers into 
their body as were the Romans. Therefore it sorted 
with them accordingly ; for they grew to the greatest 
monarchy. Their manner was to grant naturalisation 
(which they called ju» dvitatit), and to grant it in the 
highest degree ; that is, not only ju» commerdi, jut oon- 
nuMi, ju» hcereiMtatig ; but also ju» ntffragii^ and jut 
honorum.* And this not to singular persons alone, hut 
likewise to whole fiimilies ; yea to cities, and sometimes 
to nations. Add to this their custom of plantation of 
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colonies ; whereby the Roman plant waa removed into 
the soil of other nations. And putting both constitu- 
tions together, you will say that it waa not the Romana 
that spread upon the world, but it was the world that 
spread upon the Romans ; and that was the sure way 
of greatness. I have marvelled sometimes at Spain, 
how they clasp and contain so large dominions with so 
few natural Spaniards ; but sure the whole compass of 
Spain is a very great body of a tree ; fer above Rome 
and Sparta at the first. And besides, though they 
have not had that usage to nattu^lise liberally, yet 
they have that which ia next to it ; that is, to employ 
almost indifferently all nations in their militia of ordi- 
nary soldiers ; yea and sometimes in their highest 
commands.' Nay it seemeth at this instant they are 
sensible of this want of natives ; as by the Pragmat- 
ical Sanction, now published,^ appeareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-door arts, 
and delicate manufactures (that require rafter the fin- 
ger than the arm), have in their nature a contrariety 
to a military disposition. And generally, all warlike 
people are a little idle, and love danger better than 
travel. Neither must they be too much broken of it, 
if they shall be preserved in vigour. Therefore it was 
great advantage in the ancient states of Sparta, Ath- 
ens, Rome, and others, that they had the use of slaves, 
which commonly did rid those manuJactures.^ But 

I fHtMtMun lumnxun beBi iagterUim kaud raro ad duca notions non Sit' 
panoi d^ftmat. 

1 hoc amm prOBtalgata. A rofsl decree, or pragmdiica, wu published in 
the auinmer dS 1S33, which gave certain privileges lo penons who married, 
■nd fiirdier immunities to those who bad six children. See Mr. Ellis's note, 
Vol. I. p. T9B. 

1 {uDTum idiorihut uftusmtuS offida eipix&tlxmbiir. 
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that ia abolished, in greatest part, by the Chrisdan 
law. That which cometh nearest to it, is to leave 
those arts chiefly to strangers (which for that pnrpose 
are the more easily to be received), and to contain the 
principal bulk of the vulgar natives within those three 
kinds, — tillers of the ground ; free servants ; and 
handicrailisinen of strong and manly arts, as smiths, 
masons, carpenters, &c. : not reckoning professed sol- 
diers. 

But above all, for empire and greatness, it importeth 
most, that a nation do profess arms as their principal 
honour, study, and occupation. For the things which 
we formerly have spoken of are but habilitations tow- 
ards arms ; and what is habilitation without intention 
and act ? ' Homulus, after his death (as they report 
or feign), sent a present to the Romans, that above all 
they should intend arras ; and then they should prove 
the greatest empire of the world. The fiibric of the 
state of S[IKrta was wholly (though not wisely) framed 
and composed to that scope and end.' The Persians 
and Macedonians had it for a flash. The Gauls, (Ger- 
mans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others, had it for 
a time. The Turks have it at this day, though in 
great declination." Of Christian Europe, they that 
have it are, in efiect, only the Spaniards. But it is so 
plain that every man p-qfiteth in that he moit intendeth, 
that it needeth not to be stood upon. It ia enough to 

1 Qaortum aM«nt ha^Utat, <• non ret ipii ihcunUfur ut praducatvr in 

s ttf civti tui benigeraiorei laeat. 

> Periarvm et Maeedomat idem erot uutitatum, ted non (am omtlani auf 
ijiuCtirRum. Britanni, GalU, Gtrmaiii, Goft, gaxonu, Nomanni, ei nonnaJU 
aSi etiam ad Umpat armii tepmc^me dediderunt. Ttora idem ' 
lege tudpoubfum exUmaiaii, kodie retinetii, ltd magnA cum mUH 
ttij decUnatimi, 
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point at it ; that no nation which doth not directly pro- 
fess arms,' may look to have greatness fall into their 
mouths. And on the other side, it is a most certain 
oracle of time, that those states that continue long in 
that profession (as the Romans and Turks principally 
have done) do wonders.' And those that have pro- 
fessed arms but' for an age, have notwithstanding 
commonly attained that greatness in that age which 
maintained them long aft«r, when their profession and 
exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 

Incident^ to this point is, for a state to have those 
laws or customs which may reach forth unto them just 
occasions (as may he pretended)* of war. For there 
is that justice imprinted in the nature of men, that they 
enter not upon wars (whereof so many calamities do 
ensue) but upon some, at the least specious, grounds 
and quarrels. The Turk hath at hand, for cause of 
war, the propagation of his law or sect ; a quarrel that 
he may always command. The Romans, tft>ugh they 
esteemed the extending the limits of their empire to he 
great honour to their generals when it was done, yet 
they never rested upon that alone to begin a war. First 
therefore, let nations that pretend to greatness have 
this ; that they be sensible of wrongs, either upon bor- 
derers, merchants, or politic ministers ; and that they 
sit not too long upon a provocation. Secondly, let 
them be prest* and ready to ^ve aids and succours to 
their confederates ; as it ever was with the Romans ; 
insomuch, as if the conlederates had leagues defensive 



01 in tntp«rK> atl^p^fiettnch faetrt programt. 
*aiiitaita»pratwtia. 
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with divers other states, and, upon invauon offered, did 
implore their aids serenilly,' yet the Romans wonld 
ever be the foremost, and leave it to none other to have 
the honour. As for the wars which were anciently 
made on the behalf of a kind of party, or tadt con- 
formity of estate,' I do not see how they may be well 
justified : as when the Romans made a war for the 
liberty of Grsecia ; or when the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians made wars to set up or puU down democ- 
racies and oligarebies ; or when wars were made by 
foreigners, under the pretence of justice or protection, 
to deliver the subjects of others from tyranny and 
oppression ; and the like. Let it suffice, that no estate 
expect to be great, that is not awake upon any just 
occasion of arming. 

No body can be healthfiil without exercise, neither 
natural body nor politic; and certainly to a kingdom 
or estate, a just and honourable war is the true exer- 
cise. A civil war indeed is like the heat of a fever j 
but a foreign war is like the heat of exercise, and serv- 
eth to keep the body in health ; for in a slothful peace, 
both courages wiU effeminate and manners corrupt. 
But howsoever it be for happiness, without all ques- 
tion, for greatness it maketh, to be still for the most 
part in anus ; and the strength of a veteran army 
(though it he a chargeable business) always on foot, is 
that which commonly giveth the law, or at least the 
reputation, amongst all neighbour states;' as may well 
be seen in Spain, which hath had, in one part or other, 

I tiJ^«iap(yiidumf<aderiUurH,<Mietiamcimi<iSU/aAt d^etuivuminttr' 
ctderet, hoilUU imprtmo/acta atet, alqtit ille a phtimu nippetiai ptIereL 
^ prtyitRr staiuum confonaitatcTa ^uowfafA out corrt^tortdAn^m tacitam. 
> vt ilatai iJiad pmii arbilTium rcmm inter adnoi, out lollein phmmun 
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a veteran army almost continually, now by the space 
of six score years. 

To be master of the sea b an abridgment of a mon- 
archy. Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey his prep- 
aration against Caesar, saith, Comilium Pompeii plana 
Themistoclema e«t; putat enim, qui mari potitw, eum 
rerum potiri; [Pompey is going upon the policy of 
Themistocles ; thinking that he who commands tlie 
sea commands all.] And, without doubt, Pompey had 
tired out Csesai", if upon vain confidence he had not 
left that way. We see the great efects of batUes by 
sea. The battle of Actium decided the empire of Uie 
world. The battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness 
of the Turk. There be many examples where sea- 
figbte have been final to the war ; but this is when 
princes or states have set up their rest upon the battles. 
But thus much is certain, that he that commands the 
sea is at great liberty, and may take as much and as 
little of the war as he will. Whereas those that be 
strongest by land are many times nevertheless in great 
straits. Surely, at this day, with us of Europe, the 
vantage of strength at sea (which is one of the prin- 
cipal dowries of this kingdom of Great Britain) is 
great ; ^ both because most of the kingdoms of Europe 
are not merely inland, but girt with the sea most part 
of their compass ; and because the wealth of. both In- 
dies seems in great part but an accessary to the com- 
mand of the seas. 

The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the dark, 
in respect of the glory and honour which reflected 
upon men from the wars in ancient time. There be 
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now, for martial encoaragement, some degrees and 
orders of chivalry ; which nevertlieless are conferred 
promiscuously npon soldiei's and no soldiers ; and some 
remembrance perhaps upon the scutcheon ; and some 
hospitals for maimed soldiers ; and such like things. 
But in ancient times, the trophies erected upon the 
place of the victory ; the funeral landatives and monn- 
ments for those that died in the wars ; the crowns and 
garlands personal ; ' the style of Emperor, which the 
great kings of the world after borrowed ; the triumphs 
of the generals upon their return ; the great donatives 
and largesses upon the disbanding of the armies ; w^% 
things able to inflame all men's courages.^ But above 
all, that of the Triumph, amongst the Romans, was 
not pageante or gaudery, but one of the wisest and 
noblest institutions that ever was. For it contained 
three things : honour to the general ; riches to the 
treasury out of the spmls ; and donatives to the army. 
But that honour perhaps were not fit for monarchies ; 
except it be in the person of the monarch himself, or 
his sons ; as it came to pass in the times of the Roman 
emperors, who did impropriate the actual triumphs to 
themaelveB and their sons, for such wars as they did 
achieve in person ; and left only, for wars achieved by 
subjects, some triumphal garments and ensigns to the 
general. . 

To conclude: no man can hy care taking (as the 
Scripture saith} add a ciAit to his stature, in this little 
model of a man's body ; but in the great frame of 
kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the power of 

1 Corona cnka, miSiarei, nnpifii eoncaia. 
3 Hoc (mguom) tot el lanJaJitenHUj tt bun iiuiffni tplendore o 
peeUriim jaorli^aia (ttnm nuxtnM coaglaciatit igmcuht tubdi 
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princes or estates to add amplitude and greatness to 
their kingdoms ; for by introducing such ordinances, 
consdtutions, and customs, as we Kave now touched, 
they may sow greatness to their posterity and succes- 
sion. But these things are commonly not ohserred, 
bat left to take their chance. 



XXX. Op Regiment of Health. 

Thbke is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of phy- 
sic : a man's own observation, what he finds good of^ 
and what he finds hurt of, is the best physic to pre- 
serve health. Bat it is a safer conclusion to say. This 
agreeUi not well with me, therefore IwiU not oontimie it; 
than this, I find no offence of itat, tker^ore I may u»e 
tf. For strength of natore in youth passeth over 
many excesses, which are owing a man till his age. 
Discern of the coming on of years, and think not to do 
the same things still ; for age will not be defied. Bo- 
ware of sudden change in any great point of diet, and 
if necessity inforce it, fit the rest to it. For it is a 
secret both in natnre and state, that it is safer to 
change many things than one.' Examine thy customs 
of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel,^ and the like ; and try, 
in any thing thou shah judge hurtfiil, to discontinue it 
by little and little ; but so, as if thou dost find any in- 
convenience by the change, thou come back to it again ; 
for it is hard to distinguish that which is generally held 
good and wholesome,* trom that which is good particu- 
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larly, and fit for thine own body. To be free-minded 
and cheerfally disposed at hours of meat and of sleep 
and of exercise, is one of the best precepts of long 
lasting. As for the passions and studies of the mind ; 
avoid envy ; anxious fears ; anger fretting inwards ; ^ 
subtle and knotty inquisitions ; joys and exhilarations 
in excess ; sadness not communicated. Entertain 
hopes ; mirth rather than joy ; variety of delights, 
rather than surfeit of them ; wonder and admiration, 
and therefore novelties ; studies that fill the mind with 
splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, &ble3, and 
contemplations of nature. If you fly physic in health 
altogether, it will be too strange for yoor body when 
you shall need it. If yon make it too &miliar, it will 
work no extraordinary effect when sickness cometh. I 
commend rather some diet for certain seasons, than 
frequent use of physic, except it be grown into a cns- 
tJ3m. For those diets alter the body more, and trouble 
it less. Despise no new accident in your body, but 
ask opinion^ of it. In sickness, respect. health prin- 
cipally ; and in health, action.' For those that put 
their bodies to endure in health, may in most sicknesses, 
which are not very sharp, be cured only with diet and 
tendering. Celsus could never have spoken it as a 
physician, had be not been a wise man withal, when he 
giveth it for one of the great precepts of health and 
lasting, that a man do vary and interchange contraries, 
but with an inclination to the more benign extreme ; 
use lasting and fiill eating, but rather full eating; 
watching and sleep, bat rather sleep ; sitting and exer- 
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cise, but rather exercise ; and the like. So shall iiatiire 
be cherished, and jet taught masteries.' Physicians 
are some of them so pleasing and conformable to the 
humour of the patient, as the; press not the true cure 
of the disease ; and some other are so regular in pro- 
ceeding according to art for the disease, as they reBpect 
not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Tate one 
of a middle temper ; or if it may not be fonnd in one 
man, combine two of either sort ; and foi^t not to 
call as well the heat acquainted with your body, as the 
best reputed of for his &culty. 



XXXI. Of Suspicion. 

Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst 
birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they are to 
be repressed, or at the least well guarded : for they 
cloud the mind ; they leese friends ; and they check 
with business, whereby hu^ess cannot go on currently 
and constantly. They dispose kings to tyi-anny, hus- 
bands to jealousy, wise men to irresolution and melan- 
choly. They are defects, not in the heart, but in the 
bnun ; for they take place in the stoutest natures ; as 
in the example of Henry the Seventh of England. 
There was not a more suspicious man, nor a more 
stout. And in such a composition they do small hurt. 
For commonly they are not admitted, but with exami- 
nation, whether they be likely or no ? But in fearful 
natures they gain ground too fiist. There is nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know httle ; 
and therefore men should remedy suspicion by procui> 
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ing to know more, and not to keep their suspicions in 
smother.' What would men have? Do they think 
those they employ and deal with are s^nts ? Do they 
not think they will have their own ends, and be truer 
to themselves than to them ? Therefore there is no 
better way to moderate suspicions, than to account 
upon such suspicions as true and yet to bridle them as 
false." For so far a man ought to make use of suspi- 
cions, as to provide, as if that should be true that he 
suspects, yet it may do him no hurt. Suspicions that 
the mind of itself gathers are but buzzes ; but suspi- 
cions that are artificially nourished, and put into men's 
heads by the tales and whisperings of others, have 
stings. Certainly, the best mean to clear the way in 
this saine wood of suspicions, is frankly to communi- 
cate them with the party that he suspects ; for thereby 
he shall be sure to know more of the truth of them 
than he did before ; and withal shall make that party 
more circumspect not to give further cause of suspicion. 
But this would not be done to men of base natures ; 
for they, if they find themselves once suspected, will 
never be true. The Italian says, SospMo licmtiafede; 
as if suspicion did ^ve a passport to faith ; but it ought 
rather to kindle it to discharge itself. 



XXXII. Op DiacouRSE. 

SoHB in their discourse desire rather commendation 
of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of 

1 uJ }NU Mjuuifiinuin urgiat. Fumo enitn tt Uadrrit oJuntur raiptciaiu). 
* rtmeSa pamrt ac n' suipicioati euent vera! iii Dero/nBtta ii^kere, aa 
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judgment, in discerning what is true ; as if it were a 
praise to know what might be said, and not what 
should be thought. Some have certain common places 
and themes wherein they are good, and want vaiiety ; ' 
which kind of poverty is for the most part tedious, and 
when it b once perceived, ridiculous. The honour- 
ablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and again to 
moderate and pass to somewhat else ; for then a man 
leads the dance. It is good, in discourse and speech of 
conversation, to vary and intermingle speech of the 
present occasion with arguments, tales with reasons, 
asking of questions with telling of opinions, and jest 
with earnest : for it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we 
say now, to jade, any thing too far.' As for jest, 
there be certain things which ought to be privileged 
from it ; namely, religion, matters of state, great per- 
sons, any man's present business of importance, and 
any case that deserveth pity. Yet there be some that 
think their wits have been asleep, except they dart out 
somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick. That is a 
vein which would be bridled ; 

Parce, pner, etimiilU, et fortius utere loris. 

And generally, men ought to find the difierence be- 
tween saltness and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath 
a satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, 
so he had need he afraid of others' memory. He that 
questioneth much, shall learn much, and content much ; 
but especially if he apply his questions to the skill of 
the persons whom he asketh ; for he shall give them 
occasion to please themselves in speaking, and hims^ 
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shall continually gather knowledge. Bat let hia ques- 
tions not be troublesome ; for that is fit for a poser.^ 
And let him be sore to leave other men their turns to 
speak.^ Nay, if there be any that would reign and 
take up all the dme, let him find means to take them 
off, and to bring others on ; as musicians use to do 
with those that dance too long galliards. If you dis- 
semble sometimes your knowledge of that you are 
thought to know, you shall be thought another time ta 
know that you know not. Speech of a man's self 
ought to be seldom, and well chosen. I knew one was 
wont to say in scorn. He must needs be a tcite inati, he 
apeaki »o much of kimielf: and there is but one case 
wherein a man may commend himself with good grace ; 
and that is in commending virtue in another ; espe- 
cially if it be such a virtue whereunto himself pretend- 
eth. Speech of touch towards others' should be spar- 
ingly used ; for discourse ought to be as a field, without 
coming home to any man.* I knew two noblemen, of 
the west part of England, whereof the one was given 
to scoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his house ; the 
other would ask of those that had been at the other's 
table, Tdl trvly, woe ikere never a flout or diry blow 
given f To which the guest would answer. Such and 
auch a iMng patted. The lord would say, / thought he 
wovld mar a good dinner.^ Discretion of speech is 

^ That is, AD exuxuner. Id emm txofmnai&ri twnveaU. 

> £tiam qui tenaomt /amiSarii tSgmiaUm Men aipii, aliii aea lojaeiidi 
rtlingual. 

* aUot pangent tt vtlUcatu. 

1 imtar eampi qperti in quo ipoAari heel, non via regia qua dtdueil dotnaai, 
(tt IniiBUtloD in which it Beems to me Chit the point of the aiiginal ia 
paitljr miwed; Ibe "vi&repa" introducing in idea alien to Uie senM, u I 
nndentand it). 

< at iUt, v^ote olCernu anmbu, taUt Kwiam mm prandnm iomm nufii 
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more than eloquence ; and to speak agreeably to him 
with whom we deal, is more than to speak in good 
words or in good order. A good continued speech, 
without a good speech (rf interlocution, shews slow- 
ness ; and a good reply or second ^>eech, without a 
good settled speech, sheweth shallowness and weakness. 
As we see in beasts, that those that are weakest in the 
course, are yet nimblest in the turn ; as it is betwixt 
the greyhound and the hare. To use too many cir- 
cumstances ere one come to the matter, is wearisome ; 
to use none at all, is blunt. 



XXXIir. Of Plantations.! 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and 
heroical works.* When the world was young it begat 
more children ; but now it is old it begets fewer : for I 
may justly account new plantations to be the children 
of former kingdoms. I like a plantation in a pure soil ; 
that is, where people are not displanted to the end to 
plant in others. For else it is rather an extirpation 
than a plantation. Planting of countries is like plant- 
ing of woods ; for you must make account to leese 
almost twenty years profit, and expect your recom- 
pense in the end.^ For the principal thing that, hath 
been the destruction of most plantations, hath been the 
base and hasty drawing of profit in the first years. It 
is true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, as &r as 
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may stand with the good of tlie plantation, but no fiir- 
ther. It is a shamefbl and unblessed thing to take the 
scum of people, and wicked condemned men, to he tJie 
people with whom you plant ; and not only so, but it 
spoileth the plantation ; for they will ever hve like 
rognes, and not &11 to work, but be lazy, and do mis- 
chief, uid spend victoals, and be quickly weary, and 
then certify over to their country to the discredit of the 
plantation. The people wherewith you plant ooght to 
be gardeners, ploughmen, labourers, smiths, carpenters, 
joiners, fishermen, fowlers, with some few apothecaries, 
surgeons, cooks, and bakers.' In a country of planta^- 
tion,' first look about what kind of victual ^ the countiy 
yields of itself to hand ; as chestnuts, walnuts, pine- 
apples, ohves, dates, plums, cherries, wild honey, and 
the like ; and make use of them. Then consider what 
victual or esculent things there are, which grow speed- 
ily, and within the year ; as parsnips, carrots, turnips, 
onions, radish,* artichokes of Hierusalem, maize, and 
the like. For wheat,^ barley, and oats, they ask too 
much labour ; but with pease and beans you may be- 
ffn, both because they ask less labour, and because 
they serve for meat as well as for bread. And of rice 
likewise cometh a great increase, and it is a kind of 
meat. Above all, there ought to be brought store of 
biscuit, oat-meal, flour, meal, and the like, in the begin- 
ning, till bread may be had. For beasts, or birds, take 
chiefly such as are least subject to diseases, and mul- 
tiply fastest ; as swine, goats, cocks, hens, turkeys. 

The tranalatiOD adds, eemnorn, et kafutoiodi. 
In re^oiK vbifianiart in^ii/mt- 
quod genu$ aadealontm it pocuUntffmm, 
Th« tranaluion adds, <n(ionet,ptpi»a. 
The tnuulation adds, tififnoni. 
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geese, house-dores/ and the like. The victnal in plan- 
tations ought to be expended almost as in a besieged 
town ; that b, with certain allowance. And let the 
main part of the ground employed to gardens or com, 
be to a common stock ; and to be laid in, and stored 
up, and then delivered out in proportion ; besides some 
spots of ground that any particular person will manure 
for his own private. Consider likewise what commodi- 
ties the soil where the plantation is doth naturally yield, 
that they may some way hdp to defray the charge of 
the plantation, (so it be not, as was said, to the un- 
timely prejudice of the main business,} as it hath fared 
with tobacco in Virginia,* Wood commonly abound- 
eth but too much ;* and therefore timber is fit to be 
one. If there be iron ore,* and streams whereupon to 
set the mills, iron is a brave commodity where wood 
aboundeth. Making of bay-salt,* if the climate be 
proper for it, would be put in experience. Grrowing 
silk likewise, if any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch 
and tar, where store of firs and pines are, will not hH. 
So drugs and sweet woods, where they are, cannot 
but yield great profit. Soap-ashes hkewise, and other 
things that may be thought of. But moil not too much 
under ground ; for the hope of mines is veiy uncertain, 
aud uaeth to make the planters lazy in other things.^ 

1 The tmuUtian adds, rabbita : amictiH. 

3 iu txporiatio eorum in loca ubi maxime in pntio tuni nwipCuf hmt f %tt 
tmaiaai tn ffieotiimo apod Virginiani ; moifo nun til, &c. I have ingerted 
the marka of pareothesis, which am act in ths original ; tbe coDatTnction 
being ambigDDUS wlthoat them. 

■The words "but too much," are omitted in the tnmsIatiaD. 

< Spelt lire in the original ; aa the same word a in one place in tbe manu- 
Bdipt of the Hialoiy of Saaiy Til. The tianaliitJOD has tma ferri. 

> SaMt Htffri <miftclioptr vigorem loUt. 

• serum /odinit ne con/Miai fiHiHum, jirattrtim a prtBc^ria. Fo£na «ntn 
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For goremment, let it be in the hands of one, assisted 
with some coonsel ; and let them have conunisdon 
to exercise mardal laws, with some hmitation. And 
above all, let men make that profit of b^g in the 
wilderness, as they have God always, and his service, 
before their eyes. Let not the government of the 
plantation depend upon too many connsellors and un- 
dertakers in the country that plantetli, but upon a tem- 
perate number ; ' and let those be rather noblemen and 
gentlemen, than merchants ; for they look ever to the 
present gain. Let there he freedoms from custom, till 
the plantation he of strength ; and not only freedom 
from costom, bnt freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make their best of them, except there 
he some special cause of caution. Cram not in people, 
by sending too fast company after company ; hut rather 
harken how they waste, and send supplies proportion- 
ably ; but so as the number may live well in the plan- 
tation, and not by surcharge be in penury. It hath 
been a great endangering to the health of some planta- 
tions, that they have built along the sea and rivers, in 
marish and unwholesome grounds. Therefore, though 
you begin there, to avoid carriage and other like dis- 
commodities, yet huild still rather upwards from the 
streams, than along. It concemeth likewise the health 
of the plantation that they have good store of salt with 
them, that they may use it in their victuals, when it 
shall be necessary,' If you plant where savages are, 

faBactt iimt et —yftnna, «t ipg jwfcftnl InetanCej, colDnot redlAmC circa a&a 
I Rvrttit, Cuima a Komtnmort eaadHo {inttBgo M rtgimt matrt eobniit 
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do not onlj entertain them with trifles and gingles ; 
but use them justly and gracioualy, with sufficient 
guard nevertheless ; and do not win their favour by 
helping them to invade their enemies, but for their de- 
fence it is not amiss ; and send oft of them over to the 
country that plants, that they may see a better con- 
dition than their own, and commend it when they re- 
turn. When the plantation grows to strength, then it 
is time to plant with women as well as with men ; that 
the plantation may spread into generations,^ and not be 
ever pieced from without. It is the sinfiillest thing in 
tiie world to forsake or destitute a plantation once in 
forwardness ; for besides the dishonour, it is the goilti- 
nees of blood of many commiserable persons.' 



XXXIV. Of Riches. 

I CANNOT call Riches better than the ba^age of 
virtue. The Roman word is better, impedimenta. 
For as the baggage is to an army, so is riches to vir- 
tue. It cannot be spared nor left behind, but it bin- 
dereth the march ;* yea and the care of it sometimes 
loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of great riches there 
is no real use, except it be in the distribution ; the rest 
is but conceit. So saith Salomon, Where much is, there 
are many to eoTimme it; and what hath the owner bvt 
the tight of it with kit eyeg f The personal fruition in 
any man cannot reach to feel great riches : * there is 

^ ox seK prppaffetw. 

' ml ofimf eMt juampnditia tiitra,profluii>gBe loBjnanu oamflHiWBi fcmi- 
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a castodj of them ; or a power of dole and donative 
of them ; or a &me of them ; "but no solid use to the 
owner. Do you not aee what feigned prices are set 
upon little stones and rarities ? and what works of 
ostentation are undertaken, because there might seem 
to he some use of great riches ? But then you will 
say, they may he of use to hny men out of dangers 
or troubles. As Salomon saith, Siekei are at a strong 
hold, in ike imagination <if the rich man. But this is 
excellently expressed,' that it is in imagination, and 
not always in &ct. For certainly great riches have 
sold more men than they have bought out. Seek 
not proud riches, but such as thou mayest gat justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave content- 
edly. Yet have no abstract nor friarly^ contempt of 
them. But distinguish, as Cicero saith well of Rabirius 
Posthumus, In studio rei aimplijicandeB appairebat, van, 
avcmtice jn-cedam, aed intitrammtum bonitati (juceri; [In 
seeking to increase his estate it was apparent that he 
sought not a prey for avarice to feed on, but an instru- 
ment for goodness to work with.} Hearken also to 
Salomon, and beware of hasty gathering of riches ; 
Qui fe«tinat ad (Mvitiat, non erit insons : [He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.} The 
poets feign, that when Plutns (which is Riches) is sent 
from Jupiter, he limps and goes slowly ; but when he 
is sent from Pluto, he runs and is swifl of foot. Mean- 
ing that riches gotten by good means and just labour 
pace slowly ; but when they come by the death of 
others (as by the course of inheritance, testaments, 
and the like), they come tumbling upon a man. But 

1 ltd coMe SBlomon, 

> ntfttr Monachi ojicvriu oat a taculo abtiradi. 
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it mought be applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for 
the devil. For when riches come from the devil (as 
by fraud and oppression and nnjust means), they come 
npon speed. The ways to enrich are many, and most 
of them fonl. Parsimony is one of the best, and yet 
is not innocent ; for it withholdeth men from works 
of liberality and charity. The improvement of the 
gromid is the most natural obtaining of riches ; for it 
is our great mother's blessing, the earth's ; but it is 
slow. And yet where men of great wealth do stoop to 
husbandry, it multiplieth riches exceedingly. I knew 
a nobleman in England, that had the greatest audits of 
any man in my time ; a great grazier, a great sheep- 
master, a great timber man,' a great collier, a great 
com-mast«r, a great lead-man, and so of iron, and a 
number of the like points of husbandry. So as the 
earth seemed a sea to him, in respect of the perpetual 
importation. It was truly observed by one, that liim- 
self came very hardly to a little riclies, and very easily 
to great richea. For when a man's stock is come to 
that, that he can expect the prime of markets, and 
overcome those bargains which for their greatness are 
few men's money, and be partner in the industries of 
younger men,^ he cannot but increase munly. The 
gains of ordinary trades and vocations are honest ; and 
furthered by two things chiefly : by diligence, and by a 
good name for good and ^r dealing. But the gains 
of bargains ^ are of a more doubtful nature ; when 
men shall wait npon others' necessity, broke by ser- 
vants and instruments to draw them on,* put off others 

■ (&K1 i^vii torn cmJiiu ^uom ^rondiori^. 

> ttiam in laboribm aSonun partictpart qui minut pecumi obtBtdant. 

' titcra ex conlractUmt majttriinu. 

* itTtet It tntnufriM oiienoi in damnum domnarvm comat^pat. 
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catm!ngly that would be better cbapmen, and the like 
practices, which are crafly and nanght^ As ibr the 
chopping of bargains, when a man baj^ not to hold 
but to sell over again, that commonly grindeth double, 
both upon the seller and upon the buyer. Sharings 
do greatly enrich, if the hands be well chosen that 
are truated. Usury is the certainest means of gain, 
though one of the worst ; as that whereby a man doth 
eat bis bread in aidore vultat edieni ; [in the sweat of 
another man's &ce;] and besides, doth plough upon 
Sundays. But yet certain though it be, it hath flaws ; 
fer that the scriveners and brokers do valne unsound 
men ' to serve their own turn. The fortune in being 
the first in an invention or in a privil^e, doth cause 
sometimes a wonderful overgrowth in riches ; as it was 
with the first sugar man in the Canaries. Therefore 
if a man can pUy the true lo^cian, to have as well 
judgment as invention, he may do great matters ; 
especially if the times be fit. He that resteth upon 
g^na certain, shall hardly grow to great riches; and 
he that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes break 
and come to poverty : ' it is good therefore to goard 
adventures with certainties, that may uphold losses. 
Monopolies, and coemption of wares for re-sale, where 
they are not restrained, are great means to enrich ; 
especially if the party have intelligence what things 
are like to come into request, and so store himself 
beforehand. Riches gotten by service, though it be 
of the best rise,* yet when they are gotten by flattery, 

I qua omita mtrilo damnattAs taut. 

1 homtntifortananim Mnanm juambjue txtiXeaL 

« rir/DrtuHomiii dLQwnifia ntoM. 

1 (^Hwi ocpHBtfo per Ki-ntjum Ttgtua ant magaatan digmtatem aSgvain 
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feeding humours, and other servile conditions, they 
may be placed amongst the worst. As for fishing for 
testaments and executorships (as Tacitus saith of Sen- 
eca, testamenta et orbos tamquam indaffine capi,') it 
is yet worse ; by how mnch men submit themselves 
to meaner persons than in service. Believe not much 
them that seem to desjuse riches ; for they despise 
them that despair of them ; and none worse when 
they come to them.* Be not penny-wise ; riches have 
wings, and sometimes they fly away of themselves, 
sometimes they must be set flying to bring in more. 
Men leave their riches either to their kindred, or to 
the public; 2 and moderate portions proqier best in 
both. A great state left to an heir, is as a lure to all 
the birds of prey round about to seize on him, if h© 
be not the better stablished in years and judgment. 
Likewise glorious giits and foundations are like xacri- 
fices without salt; and but the painted sepulchres of 
alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly. 
Therefore measure not thine advancements by quan- 
tity, but fiame them by measure : ^ and defer not 
charities till death ; fer, certainly, if a man weigh it 
rightly, he that doth so is rather liberal of another 
man's than of his own. 

1 neque uHKntea taqaam tenadora, uii ijagnent iBtetcere. 

3 one BtufwUicii, out E£6«ru, cegnaiit, tt amidt. 

■ dtmo Ma magtiitu£/at tte meliarit, ted BomioBdUatt j ttad iMtbm Ri«nMi- 
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XXXV, Of Prophbcibb.^ 
I MEAN not to Bpeak of divine prophecdes ; nor of 
heathen oracles ; nor of natnral predictions ; bat only 
of prophecies that have been of certain memory, and 
from hidden caasea. Saith the Fythonissa to Saul, 
T^^monfm thou and thy wn shall be vnth me. Homer 
hath these verses : 

At domus Maeas cuncCis domin&bltur orii, 



[The house of Ma&a& shall rdgn in all lands, and his 
children's children, and their generations.] A pro- 
phecy, as it seems, of the Roman emfore. Seneca the 
tragedian hath these vereea: 

VeniEDl BBDia 

Secula B«ris, quibue Occuma 
YincaU rerum lazet, et Ingem 
P«teat Telhis, Tiphj-sque dotob 
Detegat orbei ; nee eil Icrrie 
Ultima Thule: 

[There shall come a time when the bands of ocean 
shall be loosened, and the vast earth shall be laid 
open ; another Tiphj^ shall disclose new worlds, and 
lands shall be seen beyond Thule : ] a prophecy of the 
discovery of America. The daughter of Polycrates 
dreamed that Jupiter bathed her fiither, and Apollo 
anointed him ; and it came to pass that he was cruci- 
fied in an open place, where the sun made his body 
run with sweat, and the nun washed it, Philip of 
Macedon dreamed he sealed up his wife's belly ; 
whereby he did expound it, that his wife should be 
barren ; but Aristander the soothsayer toH him his 
I There is no Latin tnnslatioa of this Esuj. 
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I^wife was with child, because men do not use to seal 
vesaels that are empty. A phantasm that appeared 
to H. BrutuB in his tent, said to him, Phili^ia itervim 
me vieMng : [Thon shall see me again at Philippi.} 
Tiberiiis said to Galba, Tu giwgiie, Q-aiha, degvxtabU 
imperium ^ [Thou likewise shall taste of empire.] In 
Vespasian's time, there went a prophecy in the East, 
that those that should come forth of Judea should reign 
over the world: which though it may be was meant 
of our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian, 
Domitian dreamed, the night before he was slain, that 
a golden head was growing out of the nape of his 
neck : and indeed the succession that followed him, 
for many years, made golden times. Henry the Sixth 
of England said of Henry the Seventh, when he was 
a lad, and gave him water. This is the lad that iJicdl 
enjoi/ (Jie crown for which we strive. When I was in 
France, I heard from one Dr. Pena, that the Queen 
Mother, who was given to curious arts, caused the 
King her husband's nativity to be calculated, under a 
&lse name ; and the astrologer gave a judgment, that 
he should be killed in a duel ; at which the Queen 
laughed, thinking her husband to be above challenges 
and duels : but he was slain upon a course at tilt, the 
splinters of the staff of Montgomery going in at his 
beaver. The trivial prophecy, which I heard when I 
was a child, and queen Elizabeth was in the flower of . 
her years, was, 

Wheo hempe ia sponne 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned which had the pnncipial letters 
of that word kempe (which were Henry, Edward, 
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Maiy, Philip, and Elizabeth), England should come 
to utter coniusion ; which, thanks be to God, is veri- 
fied only in the change of the name; for that the 
King's style is novr no more of England, but of BriU 
ain. There was also another prophecy, before the 
year of eighty-eight, which I do not well understand. 

Thera daU be Men npon ■ day, 

Between Ihe Bsneh and the May, - 

The black fleet of Norway. 

When that that ia come and gone, 

England build hausee of Lime and atone. 

For after wan ahall yon have none. 

It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spanish 
fleet that came in eighty-eight: for that the king of 
Spain's surname, as they say, is Norway. The pre- 
diction of Kegiomontanus, 

Odogesimiu octaToa mirabilis annus, 

iras thought hkewise accomplished in the sending of 
that great fleet, being the greatest in strength, tbongh 
not in number, of all that ever swam upon the sea. 
As for Cleon's dream, I think it was a jest. It was, 
diat he was devoured of a long dragon ; and it was 
expounded of a maker of sausages, that troubled biin 
exceedingly. There are numbers of the like kind; 
especially if you include dreams, and predictions of 
astrology. But I have set down these few only of 
certain credit, for example. My jndgment is, that 
they ought all to be despised ; and onght to serve but 
for winter talk by the fireside. Though when I say 
detpUed, I mean it as for belief; for otherwise, the 
spreading or publishing of them ia in no sort to be de- 
spised. For they have done much mischief; and I see 
many serexe laws made to suppress them. That that 
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hath given them grace, and Bome credit, consisteth in 
three things. First, that men mark when they hit, 
and never mark when they miss ; as they do generally 
also of dreams. The second is, that probable conjec- 
tures, or obscure traditions, many times turn them- 
selves into prophecies ; while the nature of man, which 
coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell that 
which indeed they do but collect. As that of Seneca's 
verae. For so much was then subject to demonstra^ 
tion, that the globe of the earth had great parts beyond 
the Atlantic, which mought be probably conceived not 
to be all sea : and adding thereto the tradition in Pla- 
to's Timseus, and bis Atlaaticus,^ it mought encourage 
one to turn it to a prediction. The third and last 
(which is the great one) is, that almost all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been impostures, and by 
idle and crafty brains merely contiived and fragned 
after the event past. 



XXXVI. Of Ambition. 

Ambition is like choler; which is an humour that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stir- 
ring, if it be not stopped. But if it be stopped, and 
cannot have bis way, it becometh adust, and thereby 
malign and venomous. So ambitions men, if they 
find the way open for their rising, and still get forward, 
they are rather busy than dangerous ; but if they be 
checked^ in their desires, they become secretly discon- 
t^t, and look upon men and matters with an evil eye, 
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and are best pleased when things go backward ; which 
is the worst property in a servant of a prince or state. 
Therefore it is good for princes, if they use ambitioas 
men, to handle it so as they be still progressive and not 
retn^ade ; which because it cannot be without incon- 
venience, it is good not to use such natures at all. For 
if they rise not with their service, they will take order 
to make tlieir service &11 with them. But since we 
have said it were good not to use men of ambitious 
natures, exc^t it be upon necessity, it is fit we speak 
in what cases they are of necessity. Good command- 
ers in the wars must be taken, be they never so ambi- 
tious ; for the use of their service dispenseth with the 
rest ; ^ and to take a soldier without ambition is to pull 
off his spurs. There is also great use of ambitious men 
in being screens to princes in matters of danger and 
envy ; for no man will take that part, except he be like 
a seeled dove, that mounts and mounts because he can- 
not see about him. There is use also of ambitious 
men in pulling down the greatness of any subject that 
overtops ; as Tiberius used Macro in the pulling down 
of Sejanns. Since therefore they must be used in such 
cases, there resteth to speak how they are to be bridled, 
that they may be less dangerous. There is less dan- 
ger of them if they be of mean birth, than if they be 
noble ; and if they be rather hai^h of nature, than 
gracious and popular: and if they be rather new nused, 
than grown cunning and fortified in their greatness. 
It is counted by some a weakness in princes to have 
favourites ; but it is of all others the best remedy 
against ambitious great-ones. For when the way of 
pleasuring and displeasuring lieth by the favourite, it is 

I titain utUilat yiMnon, vi prafidaiUm; calera amfwucM. 
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impossible any otter should be over-great. Another 
means to curb them, is to balance them by Others as 
proud as they. But then there must he some middle 
counsellors, to keep things steady ; ' for without that 
ballast the ship wiU roll too much. At the least, a 
prince may animate and inure^ some meaner persons, 
to be as it were scourges to ambitious men. As for the 
having of them obnoxious to ruin ; ^ if they be of fear- 
ful natures, it may do well ; but if they be stout and 
daring, it may precipitate their designs, and prove 
dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 
a^rs require it, and that it may not be done with 
safety suddenly, the only way is, the interchange con- 
tinually of favours and disgraces ; whereby they may 
not know what to expect, and be as it were in a 
wood. Of ambitions, it is less harmful, the ambition 
to prevful in great things, than that other to ap- 
pear in every thing ; for that breeds confusion,' and 
mars business. But yet it is lees danger to have an 
ambitious man stirring in business, than great in de- 
pendances.^ He that seeketh to be eminent amongst 
able men hath a great task ; but that is ever good for 
the public. But he that plots to be the only figure 
amongst ciphers is the decay of a whole age. Honour 
hath three things in it: the vantage ground to do 
good ; the approach to kings and principal persons ; 
and the raising of a man's own fortunes. He that 
hath the best of these intentions, when he aspireth, is 



' qui graM U clUnlelUpoOei. 
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an honest man; and that prince that can discern of 
these intentions in another that aapireth, is a wise 
prince. Generally, let princes and states choose auch 
ministers as are more sensible of duty than of rising ; 
and such as love business rather upon conscience than 
upon braveiy ; ^ and let them discern a busy n^ure 
&om a willing mind. 



XXXVII. Of Mabquss amd Triitufhs.^ 

These things are but toys, to come amongst such 
serious observations. But yet, since princes wiU hare 
such things, it is better they should be graced with 
elegancy than daubed with cost. Dancing to song, 
is a thing of great state and pleasure. I understand 
it, that the song be in quire, placed aloft, and accom- 
panied with some broken music; and the ditty fitted 
to the device. Acting in song, especially in dialogues, 
hath an extreme good grace ; I say acting, not dancing 
(for that is a mean and vulgar thing) ; and the voices 
of the dialogue would be strong and manly, (a base 
and a tenor ; no treble ; ) and the ditty high and 
tra^cal ; not nice or dainty. Several quires, placed 
one over against another, and taking the voice by 
catches, anthem-wise, give great pleasure. Turn- 
ing dances into figure is a childish curiosity. And 
generally let it be noted, that those things which I 
here set down are such as do naturally take the sense, 
and not respect petty wonderments. It is true, the 
alterations of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, 
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are things of great beauty and pleasure ; for they feed 
and reheve the eye, before it be full of the same object. 
Let the scenes abound with light, specially coloured 
and vaned ; and let the masquers, or any other, that 
are to come down from the scene, have some motions 
upon the scene itself before their coming down ; for 
it draws the eye strangely, and makes it with great 
pleasure to desire to see that it cannot perfectly dis- 
cern. Let the songs be loud and cheertui, and not 
chirpings or pulings. Let the music likewise be sharp 
and loud, and well placed. The colours that shew best 
by candle-light, are white, carnation, and a kind of 
sea-watei^green ; and oca, or spangs, as they are of 
no great coat, so they are of most glory. As for rich 
embroidery, it is lost and not discerned. Let the suits 
of the masquers be graceful, and such as become the 
person when the vizards are off; not after examples of 
known attires ; Turks, soldiers, mariners, and the like. 
Let anti-masqnes not be long; they have been com- 
monly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild-men, antics, beasts, 
sprites, witches, Ethiops, pigmies, turqnets, nymphs, 
rustics, Cupids, statua's moving, and the like. As for 
angels, it is not comical enough to put them in anti- 
masques ; and any thing that is hideons, as devils, 
giants, is on the other side as unfit. But chiefly, let 
the music of them be recreative, and with some strange 
changes. Some sweet odoars suddenly coming forth, 
without any drops felling, are, in such a company as 
there is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and 
refreshment. Double masques, one of men, another of 
Udies, addeth state and variety. But all is nothing 
except the room be kept clear and neat. 

For justs, and tourneys, and barriers ; the glories of 
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them are chiefly in the chariotfl, vherein the chal- 
lengers make their entry ; especially if they be drawn 
Tfith strange beasts ; as lions, beags, camels, and the 
like ; or in the devices of their entrance ; or in the 
bravery of their liveries ; or in the goodly fumitnre 
of their horses and armour. But enoogh of these 
toys. 



XXXVni. Of Natcrb in Mem. 

Nature b often hidden ; sometimes overcome ; sel- 
dom extinguished. Force maketh nature more violent 
in the return ; doctrine and discourse maketh nature 
less importune ; ' but custom only doth alter and sub- 
due nature. He that seeketh victory over his nature, 
let him not set himself too great nor too small tasks ; 
for the first will make him dejected by often failings ; 
and the second will make him a small proceeder, 
though by oft«n prevailings. And at tJie first let 
him practise with helps, as swimmers do with bladders 
or rushes ; but aft:er a time let him practise with dis- 
advantages, as dancers do with thick shoes. For it 
breeds great perfection, if the practice be harder than 
the use. Where nature is mighty, and therefore the 
victory hard, the degrees had need be,^ first to stay and 
arrest nature in time ; like to him that would say over 
the four and twenty letters * when he was angry ; then 
to go leas in quantity ; * as if one should, in forbearing 
wine, come from drinking healths to a draught at a 

' ofeohu naiitralu nddwU mnmi piidem unporfunw, ltd noa toSuM. 

) «fiM mf p«r gradui gaotdaiit procidert, qui tola lini. 

' priaiquam qvicguam/aeeret, 

* tecnndo, natumm tno^rori et ad minore$ portiimet rtductrt. 
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meal; and lastly, to discontinae altogether.^ But if a 
tnan have the fortitude and resolution to en&anchise 
himself at once, thiit is the best : 



Neither is the ancient role amiss, to bend natore as a 
wand to a contraiy extreme, whereby to set it right ; 
understanding it, where the contrary extreme is no 
vice. Let not a man force a habit -npon himself with 
a perpetual continuance, but with some intermiasion. 
For both the pause reinforceth the new onset ; and if 
a man that is not perfect be ever in practice, he shall 
as well practise his errors as his abilities, and induce 
one habit of both ; and there is no means to help this 
but by seasonable intermissions. But let not a man 
trust his victory over his nature too fiur ; for nature 
will lay ^ buried a great time, and yet revive upon the 
occasion or temptation. Like as it was with ^sop's 
damsel, turned from a cat to a woman, who sat very 
demurely at the board's end, till a mouse ran before 
her. Therefore let a man either avoid the occasion 
altogether ; or put himself often to it, that he may be 
little moved with it. A man's nature is best perceived 
in privateness, for there is no adectation ; in passion, 
for that putteth a man out of his precepts ; and in a 

' mUtirampeHilut lubjiigum mAter* tt domart, 

3 So in ori^al, and also in Ed. 16SE>. I have not tliooglit it right to 
■absUtnte Ut, as liaa been OBusllf doce ; becioge it miy be that the form 
of the yroid wae not eettled in Bacon's time; and the correction of obsoteta 
forma tends to conceal the histoi? of the language. Compare Natnn] 
pislory, Century l. 18. 
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new case or experiment, for there cnstom teaveth Wm. 
They are happy men whose natures sort with their 
vocations ; otherwise they may say, mtdtum incola fiat 
aiuTna tnea, [my soul hath been a stranger and a so- 
journer ; ] when they converse in those things they do 
not afiect.^ In stadies, whatsoever a man commandeth ] 
upon himself, let him set hours for it ; but whatsoeverj 
is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for any 
set times ; for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves ; 
so as the spaces of other business or studies wHl suffice. 
A man's natnre runs either to herbs or weeds ; therA 
fore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy the] 
other. 



XXXIX. Or Custom and Eduoation. 
Men's thou^ts are much according to their inclina- 
tion ; their discourse and speeches according to their 
learning and infused opinions ; but their deeds are af- 
ter as they have been accustomed. And therefore, as 
Machiavel well noteth (though in an evil-iavoured in- 
stance), there is no trusting to the force of nature nor 
to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate by 
custom. His instance is, that for the achieving of a 
desperate conspiracy, a man should not rest upon the 
fierceness of any man's nature, or hia resolute under- 
takings ; ' but take such an one as hath had his hands 
formerly in blood. But Machiavel knew not of a friar 
Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor a Jaur^uy, nor a Bal- 
tazar Gerard ; " yet his rule holdeth still, that nature, 

1 Tbii elanaa is omitted in Uie transIattoD. 
* The IraiuUdou 4dds: mU OiodMt Fmdxio. 
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nor the engagement of words, are not bo forcible as 
custom. Only superBtition is now ho well advanced, 
tliat men of the first blood ^ are as firm as butchers by 
occupation ; and votary resolution is made equipollent 
to custom even in matter of blood. In other things 
the predominancy of custom is every where visible ; 
insomuch as a man would wonder to hear men profess, 
protest, engage, give great words, and then do just as 
they have done before ; as if they were dead images, 
and eng^es moved only by the wheels of custom. We 
see also the reign or tyranny of custom, what it is. 
The Indians (I mean the sect of their wise men) ^ lay 
themselves quietly upon a stack of wood, and so sacri- 
fice themselves by fire. Nay the wives strive to be 
burned with the corpses of their husbands. The lads 
of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to be scotu'ged 
upon the altar of Diana, without so much as queching.^ 
I remember, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's lime 
of England, an Irish rebel condemned, put up a peti- 
tion to the Deputy that he might be hanged in a with, 
and not in an halter ; because it had been so used with 
former rebels. There be monks in Russia, for pen- 
ance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, 
tin they be engaged with hard ice. Many examples 
may be put of the force of custom,* both upon mmd 
and body. Therefore, since custom is the principal 
magistrate of man's life, let men by all means endeav- 



1 The tnnslAtiOD baa prima ctauit Micarii i (morderets of the fint clan) : 
which seema to me to miss (he meaning of the £Dglish. " Hen of the Gist 
blood" most mean here, mtnvihiiie handi have not been in blood b^fbrt, 

* kqaor dt gymaotcphiiiu, ef veter&u> <t vwdemit. 

8 vix gttlalu out gtmitt stb taiaK). Qatck, according to Di. Whatoly, 

iplane ttt^iendeu eoimieladinit drit .... procl»ntia~ 
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otir to obtain good cnstoma. Certainly custom is moat 
perfect when it beginnetli in young years : tliis ve call 
education ; which is, in effect, but an early custom. 
So we see, in languages the tongue is more pliant to 
all expressions and sounds, the joints are more supple 
to all feata of activity and motions, in youth than afW- 
wards. For it is true that late learners cannot so well 
take the ply ; except it be in some minds that have not 
soared themselves to fix, bat have kept themselves 
open and prepared to receive continual amendment, 
which is exceeding rare. But if the force of custom 
^mple and separate be great, the force of custom copu- 
late and conjoined and collegiate is far greater. For 
there example teacheth, company comforteth, emula- 
tion quickeneth, glory raiseth : so as in such places 
the force of custom is in his exaltation. Certainly the 
great multiplication of virtues npon human nature' 
resteth npon societies well ordained and disciplined. 
For commonwealths and good govemmenia do nourish 
virtue grown, but do not much mend the seeds. But 
the misery is, that the most effectual means are now 
applied to the ends least to be desired. 



XL. Ok Foetune. 

It cannot be denied, but outward accidents conduce 
much to fortune ; * favour,^ opportunity, death of oth- 
ers, occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly, the mould of 
a man's fortune is in his own hands. Faher qiatque 

> flwfifplicatia tt ^tlt ehgmieonm medulla utar) pngic&O tuptr tudwom 
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foTtanoB aius, saith the poet.^ And the most frequent 
of external causes is, that the folly of one man \a the 
fortune of another. For no man prospers 80 suddenly 
as hy others' errors. Serpens nid aerpentem eomederit 
tion fit draco. [A serpent mtwt have eaten another 
serpent, before he can become a dragon.] Overt and 
apparent virtues bring forth praise ; but there be secret 
and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune ; certain 
deliveries of a man's self, which have no name. The 
Spanish name, desemboUura, partly expresseth ^em; 
when there be not stonds * nor restivenesa in a man's 
nature; but that the wheels of his mind keep way 
with the wheels of his fortune. For so Livy ([after 
he had described Cato Major in these words, In iUo 
viro tantum rohur eorporii et animi fuit, ut quoaimtjw 
loeo natu» etset, fortunam sibi factwv» videretvr) [Such 
was his strength of body and mind, that wherever he 
had been bom he could have made himself a fortune;] 
felleth upon that, that he had versatile ingeniwm: [a 
wit that could turn well.] Therefore if a man look 
sharply and attentively, he shall see Fortune: for 
though she be blind, yet she is not invisible. The 
way of fortune is hke the milken way in the sky ; 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of small stars; 
not seen asunder, but giving light together. So are 
there a number of little and scarce discerned virtues, 
or rather faculties and customs, that make men fortu- 
nate. The Italians note some of them, such as a man 
would little think. When they speak of one that 
cannot do amiss, they will throw in into his other 
conditions, that he hath Pooo di motto. And cert^nly 

1 in^ Conicut. Th« poet is PUutoB. TriDum. U. S. 81. 
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there be not two more fortnnate properties, than to 
have a little of the fool, and not too mach of the 
honest Therefore extreme lovers of their conntry or 
masters were never fortunate, neither can they be. 
For when a man placeth his thoughts withont himsd^ 
he goeth not his own way. An hasty fortune maketh 
an enterpriser and remover ; (the French hath it 
better, entr^ratant, or remuant;') bnt the exercised 
fortone maketh die able man.' Fortune is to be hon- 
oured and respected, and it be bat for her daughters, 
Confidence and Keputation. For those two felici^ 
breedeth ; the first within a man's self, the latter in 
others towards him.^ All wise men, to decline the 
envy of their own virtues, use to aacribe them to 
Providence and Fortune ; for so they may the better 
assume them : ' and, besides, it is greatness in a man 
to be the care of the higher powers. So Ciesar said 
to the pilot in the tempest, Cimarem portas, etfortunam 
^u» : [You carry Giesar and his fortune.] So Sylla 
chose the name of Fdixy and not of Maffmta. And it 
hath been noted, that those who ascribe openly too 
much to their own wisdom and policy, end infortunate. 
It is written that Timothens the Athenian, after he 
had,*in the account he gave to the state of his govern- 
ment, often interlaced this speech, and in tJiiB Fortune 
had no part, never prospered in any thing he under- 
took afterwards. Certainly there be, whose fortunes 
are like Homer's verses, that have a slide and easiness 
more than the verses of other poets ; as Plutarch aaith 
of Timoleon's fortune, in respect of that of Agesilaus 

1 Fortuna praprcpera najpmt mohenlti el nonntAil lurbsltniot rtddit ; at 
Jbrtuna Mcrctta ta at gwa ^cti pmdtnia tt cordalot, 
' The ImuUtion Adds, £aque vicMm pariimt amtnai tt aueloritateni. 
* dectntiHi tt Atrial tatnUai 
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or Epaminonilas. And that this should be, no doabt 
it is much in a man's self. 



XLI. Of Uburt. 

Makt have made witty inrectives against Usury. 
They say that it is a pity the devil should have God's 
part, which is the tithe. That the uaurer is the great- 
est sabbath-breaker, because hie plough goeth every 
Sunday. That the usurer b the drone that Virgil 
speaketh of; 

IgTUtTTim fiicoa pecns a pTssepibns ■rcenl. 

That the usurer breaketh the first law that was made 
for mankind after the fiJI, which was, in mdore mdiiua 
tui comedea panem tuwn ; not, in ^lArre vvii^ alieni ; 
[in the sweat of thy &ce shalt thou eat bread — not 
in the sweat of another's face.] That usurers should 
have orange-tawny bonnets, because they do juduze. 
That it is against nature for money to beget money ; 
and the like. I say this only, that usuiy is a eoncetsum 
propter daritiem cordit : [a thing allowed by reason of 
the hardness of meu's hearts :] for since there must 
be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of 
lieart as they will not lend freely, usury must be per- 
mitted. Some others have made suspicious and cun- 
ning propositions of banks,' discovery of men's estates, 
and other inventions. But few have spoken of usury 
usefVilly.^ It is good to set before us the incommodities 
and commodities of usury, that the good may be either 
>- dt argaitariU et acamiiit piMidl. 
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weighed out or culled out ; and warily to provide, that 
while we make forth to that which is better, we meet 
not with that which is worse. ^ 

The discommodities of usury are, First, that it makes 
fewer merchants. For were it not for this Uzj trade 
of usury, money would not lie still, hut would in great 
part be employed upon merchandizing ; which is the 
vend porta' of wealth in a state. The second, that it 
makes poor merchants. For as a &rmer cannot hus- 
band his ground so well if he sit at a great rent ; so 
the merchant cannot drive his trade so well, if he sit 
at great usury. The third is incident to the other 
two ; ^ and that is the decay of customs of kings or 
states, which ebb or 0ow with merchandiiring. The 
fourth, that it bringeth the treasnre of a realm or state 
into a few hands. For the usurer being at certainties, 
and others at uncertainties at the end of the game* 
most of the money will be in the box; and ever a 
state flourisheth when wealth is more equally spread.* 
The iifth, that it beata down the price of land ; for 
the employment of money is chiefly either merchaiH 
dizing or porchasing ; and usury waylays both. The 
sixth, that it doth dull and damp all industries, im- 
provements, and new inventions, wherein money 
would be stirring, if it were not for this slug. The 
Uat, that it is the canker and ruin of many men's 
estates ; which in process of time breeds a public 
poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are, 

1 ue dum/amri/traimir m bwKm, inlerdpiamar el incidaiaat in ptjui. 
1 See p. 14S, note 2. 

* ifaoruinprtDnBB appendix qaadam. 

* So Bd. 1SS9. The original lias ^atne ,- the transUtioD, injfne ludi. 
i qauta pecimia digitrgaMlvr not cotutrventur. 
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first, that howsoever mury in some respect hindereth 
merchandizing, yet in some other it advanceth it ; for 
it is certain that the greatest part of trade is driven by 
young merchants, upon horrowing at interest ; so as if 
the Dsurer either call in or keep hack bis money, there 
will ensne presently a great stand of trade. The sec- 
ond ia, that were it not for this easy borrowing upon 
interest, men's necessiUes would draw upon them a 
most sudden undoing ; in that they would be forced 
to sell their means (be it lands or goods) &r under 
foot ; ' and so, whereas usury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad markets^ would swallow them quite up. 
As for mortgaging or pawning, it will little mend the 
matter: for either men will not take pawns without 
use ; or if they do, they will look precisely for the 
forfeiture. I remember a cruel monied man in the 
country, that would aay. The devil take this usury, 
it keep us from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds. 
The third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive 
that there would be ordinary horrowing without profit; 
and it is impossible to conceive the number of incon- 
veniences that will ensue, if horrowing be cramped. 
Therefore to speak of the abolishing of usury is idle. 
All states have ever had it, in one kind or rate, ot 
other. So as that opinion must he sent to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and reiglement of 
usury ; how the discommodities of it may he best 
avoided, and the commoditiM retained. It appears 
hy the hahuice of commodities and discommodities of 
usury," two things are to be reconciled. The one, 

in»nit tUiprtllo. 

* ^ttracliiMtt pt 

* jaod modo/td', 
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that the tooth of usury be grinded, that it bite not 
too much ; the other, that there be left open a means 
to invite monied men to lend to the merchants, for 
the continuing and quickening of trade. This cannot 
be done, except you introduce two several sorts of 
usury, a leas and a greater. For if you reduce usury 
to one low rate, it will ease the common borrower, but 
the merchant will be to seek for money. And it is 
to be noted, that the trade of merchandize, being the 
most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate : odier 
contracts not so. 

To serve both intentions, the way would be briefly 
thus. That there be two rates of usury ; the one 
free, and general for all ; the other under licence only, 
to certain persons and in certain places of merchan- 
dizing. First therefore, let usury in general be re- 
duced to five in the hundred ; and let that rate be 
proclaimed to be free and current ; and let the state 
shut itself out to take any penalty for the same.* 
This will preserve borrowing from any general stop 
or dryness. This will ease infinite borrowers in the 
country.* This will, in good part, raise the price of 
land, because land purchased at sixteen years' pup- 
chase will yield six in the hundred, and somewhat 
more ; whereas this rate of interest yields but five.* 
This by like reason will encourage and edge indus- 
trious and profitable improvements ; because many 
will rather venture in that kind than take five in the 
hundred, especially having been used to greater profit. 



* rure tt a£N dtgmtSnit. 

* QaaiiSoqndtm iumuw vabr jmnfiortim, lie ig 
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Secondly, let there be certain persons Kcensed to lend 
to known merchants upon usury at a higher rate ; and 
let it be with the cautions following. Let the rate be, 
even with the merchant himself, somewhat more easy 
than that he used formerly to pay ; for by that means 
all borrowers shall have some ease by this reformation, 
be he merchant, or whosoever. Let it be no bank or 
common stock, but every man be master of his own 
money. Not that I altogether mislike banks, but they 
will hardly be brooked, in regard of certain suspicions,' 
Let the state be answered some small matter for the 
licence, and the rest left to the lender; for if the abate- 
ment he but small, it will no whit discourage the 
lender. For he, for example, that took before ten or 
nine in the hundred, will sooner descend to eight in 
the hundred, than give over his trade of usury, and 
go from certain gains to gains of hazard. Let these 
licensed lenders be in number indefinite, but restrained 
to cert£un principal cities and towns of merchandizing ; 
for then they will be hardly able to colom- other men's 
monies in the coimtry : so as the licence of nine will 
not suck away the current rate of five ; ^ for no man 
will lend his monies far off, nor put them into un- 
known hands. 

If it he objected that this doth in a sort authorize 
usury, which before was in some places but permissive ; 
the answer is, that it is better to mitigate usury by 
declaration, than to suffer it to rage by i 



murila, generalem iOam jtnnque Sbrarum aitorbebit. To " colour anolher 
man's money" is to para It for one's omi. Bee WhateUy'B edition of Ba- 
con's Enays, p. S8S. 
> The last paragraph is omitud in Che translation. 
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XLII. Op Youth and Age. 

A HAN Uiat is jouag in years may be old in hours, 
if he have lost no time. Bat that happeneth rarely. 
Generally, youth is like the first cogitations, not so 
wise as the second. For Aen is a youth in thoughts, 
as well as in ages. And yet the invention of young 
men is more hrely than that of old ; and imaginations 
stream into their minds better, and as it were more 
divinely. Natures that have much heat and great and 
violent desires and perturbations, are not ripe for action 
till they have passed the meridian of their years ; as 
it was with Julius Caesar, and Septimios Sevema. Of 
the latter of whom it is sud, Juventutem egit erronhug, 
imo furoribut, plenam ; [He passed a yonth full of 
errors, yea of madnesses.] And yet he was the 
ablest ' emperor, almost, of all the list. But reposed 
natures may do well in youth. As it is seen in 
Augustus Csesar, Cosmus Duke of Florence, Gaston 
de Fob, and others. On the other side, heat and 
vivacity in age is an excellent composition for busi- 
ness. Young men are fitter to invent than to judge ; 
fitter for execution than for counsel ; and fitter for 
new projects than for settled business.* For the ex- 
perience of age,' in things that fall within the compass 
of it, directeth them ; but in new things, abuseth them. 
The errors of young men are the ruin of business ; but 
the errors of aged men amount but to this, that more 
might have been done, or sooner. Young men, in the 
conduct and manage of actions, embrace more than 
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they can hold ; stir more than they can quiet ; fly to the 
end, without consideration of the means and degrees ; 
pursue some few principles which they have chanced 
upon absurdly ; care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences ; ^ use extreme remedies at 
first ; and that which doubleth all errors, will not ac- 
knowledge or retract them ; like an unready horse," 
that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age object 
too much, consult too long, adventure too little, repent 
too soon,^ and seldom drive busmess home to the fiill 
period, but content themselves with a mediocrity of 
success. Certainly it is good to compound employ- 
ments of both i for that will be good for the present, 
because the virtues of either age may correct the de- 
fects of both ; and good for succession, that young 
men may be learners, while men in age are actors; 
and, lastly, good for extern accidents, because author- 
ity followeth old men, and favour and popularity 
youth. But for the moral part, perhaps youth will 
have the pre-eminence, as age hath for the pohtic. A 
certain rabbin, upon the text, Yoter young men shaU aes 
visions, <md your old men shall dream, dreamx, inferreth 
that young men are admitted nearer to God than old, 
because vision is a clearer revelation than a dream. 
And certainly, the more a man drinketh of the world, 
the more it intozicateth : and age doth profit rather in 
the powers of understanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and affections. There be some have an over-early 
ripeness in their years, which iadeth betimes.* These 

1 This clauBe is omitted in the tranalatioD. 
<■ tqaia* iniii« ifomitua. 

* funt q«i in juieneues aimoiim pfotxxa nnt, ltd carrtUSbia aimu die 
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are, first, such as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is 
soon turned ; such as was Henuogenea the rhetorician, 
whose books are exceeding subtle ; who afterwards 
waxed stupid. A second sort is of those that have 
some natural dispositions which have better grace in 
youth than in age ; svich as is a flnent and luxuriant 
speech ; which becomes yonth wetl, but not agfc : so 
Tnllj saith of Hortensins, Idem manebat, neque idem 
deeebat : [He continued the same, when the same was 
not becoming.] The third is of such as take too high 
a strain at the first, and are magnanimous more than 
tract of years can uphold. As was Sdpio A&icanus, 
of whom Livy saith in eflect, Ultima primii eed^xmt : 
[His htst actions were not equal to hia first.] 



XLHI. Of Beauty. 

Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set ; and 
. surely virtue is best in a body that is comely, though 
not of delicate features ; and that hadi rather dignity 
of presence, than beauty of aspect. Neither is it 
almost seen, that very beautiful persons are otherwise 
of great virtue ; as if nature were rather busy not to 
err, than in labour to produce excellency. And there- 
fore they prove accomplished, but not of great spirit ; 
and study rather behaviour than virtue. But this 
holds not always : for Augustus Csesar, Titus Vespa- 
aianus, Philip le Bel of France, Edward the Fourth 
of England, Alcibiadea of Athens, Ismael the Sophy 
of Persia, were all high and great spirits ; and yet 
the most beautiful men of their times.' In beauty. 
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that of &Toiir ^ is more than that of colour ; and that 
of decent and gracious motion^ more than that of 
fevonr. That is the best part of beauty, which a 
picture cannot express ; no nor the first sight of life. 
There is no excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion. A man cannot tell 
whether Apelles or Albert Dnrer were the more 
trifler ; whereof the one would make a personage 
by geometrical proportions ; the other, by taking the 
best parts out of divers feces, to make one excellent. 
Such personages, I think, wonld please nobody but the 
painter that made them. Not hut I think a p^ter 
may make a better &ce than ever was ; but he must 
do it by a kind of felicity,^ (as a musician that maketh 
an excellent air in music,) and not by rule. A man 
shall see &oes, that if you examine them part by part, 
you shall find never a good ; and yet altogether do 
well. If it be true that the principal part of beauty 
is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel though 
persons in years seem many times more amiable ; * 
pitlchrorujn autumnue pulcher ; [beautiful persons have 
a beautiful Autumn;] for no youth can be comely 
but by pardon, and considering the youth as to make 
up the comeliness.* Beauty is as summer fruits, which 

* deconit « jroitonn coijiorit ei orii moloi. 

i felicitate quAdam ei cam. Eeata seema to bate felt iLat Uiia is true 
also with regard to his own itrt: — 

" When I behold upon the nlght'fl elarred tace 
Hnge elondj Bjinbob of ahigh romance, 
And Chink that I ma; Dover live to trace 

Their shadowg, iniA the magie handof dumee,'' 
—■Life, LeUen, ^c- of John Keoi», vol. ii. p. 393. 

* The trandation adds ; Seamdvta Sbid £ury>u£i. 

' Ettnim fitri non jwfoe ut juvenii per omsto dtau tutatur, tan forte jV 
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are easy to corrupt, and cannot last ; and for the most 
part it makes a dissolute yoath, and an age a little out 
of countenance ; ' but vet certainly again, if it light 
well, it matelli virtue shine, and vices blush. 



XLIV. Op Dbporiiitt. 

Deformed persons are commonly even vrith na- 
ture;^ for as natnre hath done ill l^ them, so do they 
by natnre ; being for the most part (as the Scriptare 
saith) void of natural affection ; and so they have their 
revenge of nature.' Certainly there is a consent be- 
tween the body and the mind ; and where nature 
erreth in the one, she ventnreth in the other. UH 
peccat in uno, periclitatur in aitero. But because 
there is in man an election touching the frame of his 
mind, and a necessity in the frame of his body, the 
stars of natural incHnation are sometimes obscured by 
the sun of discipline and virtue. Therefore it is good 
to consider of deformity, not as a sign, which is more 
deceivable ; hut as a cause, which seldom &ileth of 
the effect. Whosoever hath any thing fixed in his 
person that doth induce contempt, hath also a per- 
petual spur in himself to rescue and deliver himself 
from scorn. Therefore all deformed persons are ex- 
treme bold. First, as in their own defence, as being 
exposed to scorn ; bat in process of time by a general 
habit. Also it stirreth in them industry, and espe- 
dally of this kind, to watch and observe the weakness 
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of others, that they may have somewhat to repay. 
Again, in their superiora, it qaencheth jealousy tow- 
ards them, as persons that they think they may at 
pleasure despise: and it Uyeth their competitors and 
emulators asleep ; as never believing they should be 
in poaalhili^ of advancement, till they see them in 
possession. So that upon the matter, in a great wit, 
deformity is an advantage to rising. Kings in ancient 
times (and at thb present in some countries) were 
wont to put great trust in eunuchs; because they that 
are envious towards all are more obnoxious and ofSr- 
cious towards Mie. But yet their trust towards them 
hath rather been as to good spials and good whisperers, 
than good magistrates and officers. And much like is 
the reason of deformed persons. Still the ground is, 
they will, if they be of spirit, seek to free themselves 
from scorn j which most be either by virtue or malice ; 
and therefore let it not be marveled if sometimes they 
prove excellent persons ; as was Agesilaus, Zanger the 
son of Solyman, Msap, Gasca President of Peru ; and 
Socrates may go likewise amongst them ; with others. 



XLV. Of Building. 

Houses are built to live in, and not to kxJi on ; 
thereftTe let use be preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be bad. Leave the goodly &hric» of 
houses, for beauty only, to the enchanted palaces rf 
the poets ; who build them with small cost. He that 
builds a &ir house upon an ill seat, committeth him- 
self to prison. Neither do I reckon it an ill seat only 
where the air is unwholesome ; but likewise where the 
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air is oneqnal; as you shall see many fine seats set 
apon a knap of ground, enTironed with higher hills 
round about it ; ' whereby the heat of the sun is pent 
in, and the wind gathereth ' as in troughs ; so as you 
shall have, and that suddenly, as great diversity of 
heat and cold as if you dwelt in several places. Nei- 
ther is it ill air only that m^eth an ill seat, but ill 
ways, ill markets : and, if yoa will consult with Mo- 
mus,^ ill neighbours. I speak not of many more ; 
want of water ; want of wood, shade, and shelter ; 
want of fruitf Illness, and mixture* of grounds of sev- 
eral natures ; want of prospect ; want of level grounds ; 
want of places at some near distance for sports of 
hunting, hawking, and races ; too near the sea, too 
remote ; having the commodity of navigable rivers,* 
or Hie discommodity of their overflowing ; too fer (rff 
fi^m great cities, which may hinder business, or too 
near them, which lurcheth ^ provisions,' and maketh 
every thing dear ; where a man hath a great living 
laid together, and where he is scanted : all which, as 
it is impossible perhaps to find together, so it is good 
to know them, and think of them, that a man may 
take as many as he can ;' and if he have several dwell- 

' in caKada foidriim ebieato; laj eiiuM letSgut, n»re theairi, eoB&M 



been Bam* coatroven? of late, I am ladcbted to Hi. Ellli. "In one of 
heap's hbles," he writea, "Hinerva makes * hooH; and Homiu says it 
ehould have been on wheels, to gut away ftom bad aeigfaboun." 
* That JB, want of miitura. SttriStat toH, out gmd tx mrut glAartm 

> So in Ihe original, imd alM In Ed. 1689. It Meme as if iw( had iiopi 
ped out; or as if (te should be no. The translation has ammodUat naSa 
JlttaoniHuumgabiliiai. 

" quod vicbd necctsaria aburrrbtt- 

I iocvt uM fiH jaii/india oinpia pauidtat, out acqairtrt pouU, <( Idcui 
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ings, that he sort them so, that what he wanteth in 
the one he may find in the other. Lncullua answered 
Pompey well ; who, when he saw his stately galleries, 
and rooms so large and lightsome, in one of his houses, 
said, Surely an excellent place for sammer, but how do 
you in vnnterf Lncullus answered, Why, do you not 
thit^ me 08 wise as sojne fowl are, thcU ever change &eir 
aiode towards the winter f 

To pass &om the seat to the house itself; we will do 
as Cicero doth in the orator's art; who writes books 
De Oratore, and a book he entitles Orator; whereof 
the former delivers the precepts of the art, and the 
latter the perfection. We will therefore describe a 
princely palace, making a brief model thereof. For 
it is strange to see, now in Europe, such huge build- 
ings as the Vatican and Escurial and some others be, 
and yet scarce a very feir' room in them, 

First therefore, I say you cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ; ' a side for 
the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of Hester, and 
a side for the household ; the one for feasts and tri- 
umphs, and the other for dwelling. I undei'stand both 
these sides to be not only returns,^ but parts of tiie 
front; and to be uniform without, though severally 
partitioned witjiin ; and to be on both sides of a great 
and stately tower in the midst of the front, that, as it 
were, joineth them together on either hand. I would 
have on the side of the banquet, in front, one only 

amtra M pamai txttndtre nequtat: giua angvlamvamt to ammo ammtra- 
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& unttmut qaot enlari coaeedatar. 
livre utagjofieam. 
* niw duat hattal portunei dhenat. 
< MM uilaieTa dom&t. 
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goodly room above stairs, of some forty foot high ; ' 
and under it a room for a dressing or preparing place 
at times of triumphs.' On the other side, which is 
the household side, I wish it divided at the first into a 
hall and a chapel, (with a partition between i) both of 
good state and bigness ; ^ and those not to go all the 
length, but to have at the further end a winter and a 
summer parlour, both liur. And nnder these rooms,* 
a iair and large cellar sunk under ground ; and like- 
wise some privy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, 
and the like. As for the tower, I would have it two 
stories, of eighteen^ foot high a piece, above the two 
wings ; and a goodly leads upon the top,' railed with 
statua's interposed ; and the same tower to be divided 
into rooms, as shall be thought fit.^ The stairs like- 
wise to the upper rooms, let them be upon a fiiir open 
newel, and finely r^led in with images of wood, cast 
into a brass colour ; ^ and a very fair landing-place at 
the top. But this to be, if yon do not point any of 
the lower rooms for. a dining place of servants. For 
odierwise yon shall have the servants' dinner after 
your own ; for the steam of it will come up as in a 
tunnel.* And bo much for the front. Only I under- 

1 Tha tTUuUtion nisei it to Btlj teat, Eamgat npro gradai ad guin- 
jaagiata ptda ad maitu altara. 

1 tt tvUtr tan coMtram Utm alltram, limiSi hngitaidiiHi it latUudinii ; 
gw i^gHmAuB tt aulructiiintin ad fttia, bidot, tt ^vtmo£ magsifictntiat, 
aotort* ttiam dmm ae omeM ttpartiU, commode rtdpiat- 

' anplam ttpukhraia. 

* aique tahter hoc otania [ eze«p<o MoctBo). 

i gvindtdm. * collptriam plambo, aquablS, 

1 This cUdh IB omitUd m tlie traiulMioii. 

I yrmfii* rmttm turrit aptrloi tut, etinte raetrltult*, tt per lenot nbindt 
divitM 1 utringut lUitmt Hgneii inauratU, vel totem oiiei eolorU cinclat. 

> terum eavttidtim ne loeut ubi /amvS comt^mt lit ad imam ffradam, vtl 
pr<^l li e»iM lit, dbonmnmhr atcetidtl, lanqmm in taba quodam. 
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stand the height of the first stairs to be sixteen foot,' 
which is the height of tlie lower room. 

Beyond this iiront is there to be a fair court, but 
three sides of it, of a &r lower building than the front. 
And in all the four comers of that court fair stair- 
cases, cast into turrets, on the outside, and not within 
the row of buildings themselves. But those towers 
are not to be of the height of the front, but rathCT 
proportionable to the lower building.^ Let the court 
not be paved, for that atriketh up a great heat in sum- 
mer, and much cold in winter. But only some side 
alleys, with a cross, and the quarters to graze, being 
kept shorn, but not too near shorn.* The row of re- 
turn * on the banquet side, let it be all stately gal- 
leries : in which galleries let there be three, or five, 
6ne cupolas in the length of it, placed at equal dis- 
tance ; and fine coloured windows of several works." 
On the household side, chambers of presence and or- 
dinary entertainments,^ with some bed-chambers ; and 
let all three sides be a double house, without thorough 
lights on the sides, that you may have rooms ^ from 
the sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast it 



' turrei txtrunnlw, altiituSnem laleram jirmKetorum nmmilal n^ierantet, 
ad gradtu juibia in loperiora tactmlalar crgiieadct ; fum turres mm recqii- 

^ Area aiUfm ii»effra lapidibvt latis guadrangvUt ttUnime tubtiemfttur ; 
BiMB hujtumedi jMetnMBdi catirem nuttattan atlatt, et limiHter frigvi at- 
perum hyemt immiUtmt : led kiAeal ambalacra, tx g'lmnodi tapid&ai, per 
tiUera ttaitum tEtSficii; et Jvrmam crucu ex iitdem in m^dto; cum quadrU 
biierpontit, qua ^ramine veiHantur, dttoato qmdtm, led non nimu prrpe 

uM pingaalnr raAunno, tmagintt otaaigtna, fiorei, ei Mimilia. 
■ At laitu KB parte famiSa, nmiJ cum latere tertiu e rtgione fnm^, coin- 
pUelatur camerai prattMialet ; et aSat tuii oe dewrit onSnarii. 
^ cvbicuia et catnerte. 
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ftlso, that you may hare rooms both for snnimer and 
winter ; shady for sommer, and warm for winter. 
You shall have sometimes fair houses so ^11 of glass, 
that one cannot tell where to become to be out of the 
son or cold. For inbowed windows, I hold tbem of 
good use; (in cities, indeed, upright' do better, in 
respect of the nnifonnity towards the street ; ) for 
they be pretty retiring places for conference ; and 
besides, they keep both the wind and aun off; for 
that which would strike almost thorough the room 
doth scarce pass the window. Bat let them be but 
few, four in the court, on the sides only.' 

Beyond this court, let there be an inward court, of 
the same square and height ; which is to be environed 
with the garden on all sides ; ^ and in the inside, cloia- 
tered on all sides, upon decent and beautiful arches, 
as high as the first story. On the under story, 
towards the garden, let it be turned to a grotta, or 
place of shade, or estivation. And only have open- 
ing and windows towards the garden ; and be level 
upon the floor, no whit sunken under ground, to avoid 
all dampishness. And let there be a fountain, or some 
&ir work of statua's in the midst of this court ; and 
to be paved as the other court was. These buildings 
to be for privy lodgings on both sides ; and the end * 
for privy galleries. Whereof you must foresee that 
one of tliem be for an infirmary,^ if the prince or 
any special person should be sick, with chambers, bed- 

1 odpIxHim aSfieU, el mb^mt fmitvberatiit4. 
* dua tciUcel ez tiirojut laiert area. 



dtv, daigntntur ad vtwa it^rmonm. 
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chamber, antecamera, and recamera, joining to it.' 
This upon the second story. Upon the ground story,' 
a fair gallery, open, upon pillars ; and upon the third 
Bt«ry likewise, an open gallery,^ upon pillara, to take 
the prospect and freshness of the garden. At both 
comers of the further side, by way of return,* let 
there be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily payed, 
richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, and a rich 
cupola in the midst ; and all other elegancy that may 
be thought upon.^ In the upper gallery too, I wish 
that there may be, if the place will yield it, some foun- 
tains running in divers places from the wall, with some 
fine avoidances.^ And thns much for the model of the 
palace;' save that you must have, before you come to 
the front, three courts. A green court plain, with a 
wall about it ; ^ a second court of the same, but more 
garnished, with little turrets, or rather embellishments, 
upon the wall; and a third court, to make a square 
with the front, but not to be built, nor yet enclosed 
with a naked wall, but enclosed with tarrasses, leaded 
aloft, and fairly garnished, on the three sides; and 

1 SaAeant atilera portionea mpula cegrit deaUnata, (uJ mademi loquuniur) 
Aiile.Caineraiii, Camciam ad a^Ut, et Ke-camerBm. 

^ At laiua trtaaetrfum 9oiarii inferiority eeraut hortum amverlaiur in por- 



* ifuTflU tvpra Kifarfum Jdrjiurn, tx ommfrui bribua lateritna^ i 
particut eUganUt, &c. 

* ad aafftilot Aiot laitrit tranavfrti in tojario lecunrib. 

A Sini atstem amclavia iSa rtbut curum omniffenia et apeclalu diffnia r^ 
faia. 

* gw per tecrtloa liuboi ittrvm tranaeaBt. The fgllowiDg sentence ts in- 
BerWd here in the translstiDD : Interior ffuttm para in tolario niperiore, 
vertaa areani,firnielitr in particul el ambaiacrn, bene mumta tt ddaeta, ad 



' The tnuu!»tion »dai : nam dt bolnaa ei piacinia mm luqtar. 
> Area wrtrfu, gramine veaiita, aim pariett vb eircmlu, tt jmcta paritUm 
arbor^naf ordinepontia, aata. 
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cloistered on the inside, with pillars, and not with 
arcbee below.^ As for offices, let them stand at dis- 
tance, with some low galleries, to pass from them to 
the place itself. 



XLVI. Of Gardens. 
God Almiqhtt first planted a Garden. And in- 
deed it is the purest of hnman pleasures. It is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of man ; without 
wliich buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
worka:' and a man shall ever see that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely ;^ as if gardening 
were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in the royal 
ordering of gardens, there ought to he gardens for all 
the months in the year ; in which severally things of 
beauty may be then in season.* For December, and 
January, and the latter part of November, yon must 
take such things as are green all winter : * holly ; ivy ; 

^ »td ambuiacnt ti^ra colaarwit, non orctv, trectu; in auntmUale vero 
piambo vef l/^ide fuadrato cofyertit, tt ad lattra tiega%tibu$ etaiuit parvUf 
(m«i eeliirU, fntmitu dauiam. 

■ citHW penenire ad adificicinim pulcArUadmeia quam ad liortonim tUgem- 

* in giAmt ttparatim planta qua iZb mimH JhraU <sl vigaU prodiutmtiir. 
The sceoe in the " Winter'a Tale," where Perdita pre«Dts the guests willi 
dcnren taitti to tbeir >g«i, has lanie expressions which, if this Etmj had 
been contaiaed iD the earlier ediUau, woiJd have made me enspect that 
Shakespeare had beea reading it. As I am not aware that the nsemblancc 
has been observed, I will quote the passages to which I allude is 
with (hose which remiod me of them. 

* Reverend Sirs, 

For }'an there's Rosemai? and Rue ; these keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long. 

Grace and Bemembrance be to tou both. 

And welcome to our Bhearing. 
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bays ; JQniper ; cypress-treea ; yew ; pine-apple-trees ; ^ 
fir-trees ; rosemary ; lavender ; periwinkle, the white, 
the purple, and the blue ; germander ; flags ; ' orange- 
trees ; lemon-trees ; and myrtles, if they be stoved ; and 
sweet maijoram, warm set,' There foUowetb, for the 
latter part of January and February, the mezereon- 
tree, which then blossoms ; crocus vemus, both the yel- 
low and the grey ; primroses ; anemones ; the early 
tulippa. ; hyacinthus orientalis ; chamaiiris ; fritellaria. 
For March, there come violets, specially the single 
blue, which are the earliest ; the yellow daffi>dil ; * the 
daisy ; the almond-tree in blossom ; the peach-tree in 
blossom ; the cornelian-tree in blossom ; sweet-briar. 
In April follow, the double white violet ; the wall- 
flower ; the stock-gilliflower ; the cowslip ; flowePKl&- 
lices, and lilies of all natures ; ' rosemary-flowers ; the 
tulippa ; the double piony ; the pale daffodil ; ° the 

Pvl. Shepherdew, 

(A bir ODe ue jroo) well yon fit our (gee 

With flowers of winter. 
■ In pl»oe of "piDe-apple-trees," the bruKUtion has himt, piiMO, abiei. 
^ Iridea quoad fiUa- 
'jaxtapariitem et venal toUm tattit. 

' Now, my fi^'Bt Mend, 

I would I bad wnie flowers o' the Spring, that migfat 
Beeome your dms of day . > , . 

Daffodils, 
That come Wore the awallow dares, and take 
Tbe winds of Uarch with beauty: Vioteta (dim 
But tweeter than the lids of Juno's eyea, 
Or Cytherea's breath); pale Prime-rosH, 
Tbat die munanied, tre tliey can behold 
Bright FhtEhoa in hia Strang .... 

bold Oxlipa, and 
The Crown Imperial : Lilies of all kinde, 
(The Flower-de4iiice being one). 
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French honeysuckle; the cherry-tree in blosBom; the 
damnuuiin and plum-trees in blossom ; the white thorn 
in leaf; the lilac-tree. In May and June come pinks 
of all sorts, specially the blush-pink ; roses of all kinds, 
except the musk, which comes later ; honeysuckles ; 
strawberries ; bugloss ; columbine ; the French mari- 
gold ; flos Africanns ; ' cherry-tree in fruit ; ribes ; 
figs in fruit ; rasps ; vine-fiowera ; lavender in flowers ; 
the sweet satyrian, with the white flowers ; herba mns- 
caria ; lilium convallium ; the apple-tree in blossom.* 
In July come gilliflowers of all varieties ; ^ musk-roses j 
the lime-tree in blossom; early pears and plums in 
fruit ; genitings, quadlins. In August come plums of 
all sorts in fruit ; pears ; apricocks ; berberries ; fil- 
bords ; musk-melons ; monks-hoods, of all coloui?. In 
September come grapes ; apples ; poppies of all col- 
ours ; peaches ; melocotones ; nectarines ; cornelians ; 
wardens ; quinces. In October and the beginning of 
November come services ; medlars ; bullaces ; roses 
cut or removed to come late ; holly-oaks ; and such 
like. These particulars are for the climate of London; 
but my meaning is perceived, that you may have ver 
perpetuum, as the place aflfbrda. 

> FlOM Afneanui, limpUx tt mukgikit. The " French Marigold " ie omib- 
ted hi the tnntiUtlon. 
* The tianalBtioD >dda; Jlot eganau! [the cDrs-«oekle]. 
* Sir, the year growing ancieot. 

Not jet on Sumnier'B death, nor oa the birth 
Of trembling Winter, tiie bireat fiow«n & the HHSa 
Are oar Camatione and streaked Gilly-Tom 
(Thieh acme call Nature's bastaida) ■ ■ ■ . 
H«n's flowers (br you : 
Hot Lavender, mnta, Savory, Marjoram, 
The Mai7-gold, that goea to bed vi' the Son, 
And with him liaea, veaping : Theee an Bowen 
Of middle Summer, and I think they are given 
To men of loiddte age. 
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And because tbe breath of flowers is far sweeter in 
the air (where it comes and goes like the warbling of 
mnfflc) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit 
for that delight, than to know what be the flowers and 
plants that do best perfiime the air.^ Roses, damask 
and red,' are feat flowers of their smells ; so that you 
may walk by a whole row of them, and find nothing 
of their sweetness-; yea though it be in a morning's 
dew. Bays likewise yield no smell as they grow. 
Rosemary little ; nor sweet marjoram. That which 
above all others yields the sweetest smell in the air,^ 
is die violet, specially the whit« double violet, which 
comes twice eI year ; about the middle of April, and 
about Bartholomew-tide.^ Next to that is the musk- 
rose. Then the strawberry-leaves dying, with a most 
excellent cordial smell.^ Then the flower of the vines ; 
it is a little dust, like the dust of a bent,^ which grows 
upon the cluster in the first coming forth. Then 
sweet-briar. Then wall-flowers, which are very de- 
lightfiil to be set under a parlour or lower chamber 
window. Then pinks and gilliflowers,^ specially the 
matted pink and clove gilliflower. Then the flowers 
of the lime-tree. Then the honeysuckles, so they be 
somewhat afer off',* Of bean-flowera I speak not, 

1 gva adhuc crueaiiet, nee amiiit, naaime tmtUunC a«riu luava, el airtm 
odore pirfundurU, 
' tampaUidie qaam rvias. 
> tuavUBimo odore {crftcena} imbtdt. 

* tvbjinem Augvtti. 

* S« Ed. ie«B. The original bu " vhich a moet excellent cordial amell." 
FosBibl; It should be uAicA yield. The truulation haa qua haStum emMmU 



^ quaSt eet tf) Caujeplaniaffinu. 

' The British Hnuom copy (see not* *t the end) omits and gSiifloiBen. 
Ttie tnnilation haa turn carv^j/Oala tarn nBMru qaara ma/oru, 
■ The tntnelatioD sdde tam Jloret tavendala. 
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because they are field flowers. But those which per- 
fume the air moat delightfiillj, not passed by as the 
rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, are three; 
that is, bumet, wi]d-thyrae, and watermints. There- 
fore you are to set whole alleys of them, to have the 
pleasure when you walk or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed 
prince-like, as we have done of buildings), the con- 
tents ought not well to be under thirty acres of 
ground; and to be divided into three parts; a green 
in the entrance; a heath or desert' in the going 
forth ; and the main garden in the midst ; besides 
alleys on both sides. And I like well that four acres 
of ground be assigned to the green ; six to the heath ; 
four and four to either side ; and twelve to the main 
garden. The green hath two pleasures : the one, be- 
cause nothing is more pleasant to the eye than green 
grass kept finely shorn ; the other, because it will give 
you a lair alley in the midst, by which you may go in 
front upon a stately hedge, which is to Miclose the 
garden. But because the alley will be long, and, in 
great heat of the year or day, you ought not to buy 
the shade in the garden by going in the sun thorough 
the green, therefore you are, of either side the green, 
to plant a covert alley, upon carpenter's work, about 
twelve foot in height, by which you may go in shade 
into the garden. As for the making of knots or figures 
vrith divers coloured earths, that they may lie under 
the windows of the house on that side which the gar- 
den stands,' they be but toys : you may see as good 
sights many times in tarts. The garden is best to be 
square, encompassed on all the four sides with a stately 
i/nticeltitit ihe trenunn. ' This clanra is omitted in the tnuielstlon. 
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arcbed hedge. The arches to be npon pillars of caiv 
penter's work, of some ten foot high, and six foot 
broad ; and the spaces between of the same dimension 
with the breadth of the arch. Over the arches let 
there be an entire hedge of some four foot high, framed 
also upon carpenter's work; and upon the upper hedge, 
over every arch, a little tm-ret, with a belly, enough to 
receive a cage of birds : and over every space between 
the arches some other little figure, with broad plates 
of round coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play npon. 
But this hedge I intend to be raised npon a bank, not 
steep, but gently slope, of some six foot, set all with 
flowers. Also I understand, that thb square of the 
garden should not be the whole breadth of the ground, 
but to leave on either side ground enough for diversity 
of side alleys ; unto which the two covert all^s of 
the green may deliver yon. But there mnst he no 
alleys with hedges at either end of this great enclo- 
sure ; not at the hither end, for letting ^ yoor pros- 
pect upon this iair hedge irom the green ; nor at the 
further end, for letting^ your prospect &om the hedge 
through the arches npon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device ; advising nev- 
ertheless that whatsoever form you cast it into, first,* 



I ne . . . inUrcg/iat. 

■ My copy of £d. 162fi hoa h comma aHet jCrtt and no comma after into. 
The copy in the British Huaemn hu & oHniaa after «lo, and no comma 
alter Jtrif. 9o aBeo Ed. 1039. Tbe traiiBlatioa has quaamgm ta tandtm 
lit, flHHu curiORi et cperoia ne si. 1 auepeet Uiat the direction woe to odd 
the second comma and leave the first, and tiiat it waa mieundentood, or 
imperfectly executed j an accident irhich may eaailj happen, and woutd 
acconnt fbr the occauonal introduction of a change which could not have 
been intended. 
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it be not too busy, or fiill of work. Wherein I, for 
my part, do not like images cut out in juniper or other 
garden stuff; they be for children. Little low hedges, 
round, like welts,* with some pretty pyramides, I like 
well ; and in some places, feir columns upon irames 
of carpenter's work,* I would also have the alleys 
spacious and fair. You may have closer alleys upon 
the side grounds, but none in the main garden. ' I 
wish also, in the very middle, a &ir moont, with three 
ascents, and alleys,^ enough for four to walk abreast ; 
which I would have to be perfect circles, without any 
bulwarks or embossments ; and the whole mount to 
be thirty foot high ; and some fine banquetiug-house,* 
with some chimneys neatly cast, and without too much 
glaas. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and refresh- 
ment ; but pools mar all,' and make the garden un- 
wholesome, and iVill of flies and frogs. Fountains I 
intend to be of two natures : the one that sprinkleth 
or apouteth water; the other a feir receipt of water,* 
of some thirty or forty foot square, but without fish, 
or slime, or mud. For the first, the ornaments of 
images gilt, or of marble, which are in use, do well : 
but the main matter is so to convey the water, as it 
never stay,' either in the bowls or in the cistern ; that 
the water be never by rest discoloured, green or red or 



1 Cbbmuu tUoM, tt pt/ramHu oftw, ec open Ugnaria, in nfifiiitui beu 
iparnu, t^nirat salUat, Ttc^io. 

3 tt ti'ibia ambtiiacrit. 

* alqvt in lerttcc Amieellat tiegant cxfruodtr. 

' ttd ttagna ttpuciwE exutenl. 

t URWB qui ogiun wKenCeni teriet ei £g>ergat, cum rraUribut tmt ; alU- 
rwn BtCuJum aquapura rec^)taciUum, &c- 

J utp€Tpeltio_fltiat, mc contitlai. 

vo:. xa. 16 
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the like; or gather any mos^ess or ptitre&ction. Be- 
sides that, it ia to be cleansed every day by the hand. 
Also same steps up to it, and some fine pavement 
about it, doth well. As for the other kind of foun- 
tain, which we m&y call a bathing pool, it may admi 
much curiosity! ^^^ beauty; wherewith we will no 
trouble ourselves : as, that the bottom be finely paved, 
and with images ; the sides likewise ; and withal en^ 
bellished with coloured glasa, and such things of lustre 
encompassed also with fine rails of low statua's. But 
the mun point is the same which we mentioned in the 
former kind of fountain ; which is, that the water be 
in perpetual motion, fed by a water higher than the 
pool, and delivered into it by iair spouts, and then dis- 
charged away under ground, by some equality of bores, 
tliat it stay little.' And for fine devices, of arching 
water without spiUing, and making it rise in several 
forms ^of feathers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the 
like}, they be pretty things to look on, but nothing to 
health and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, 
I wish it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural 
wildness. Trees I would have none in it,^ but some 
thickets made only of sweet>-briar and honeysuckle, 
and some wild vine amongst ; and the ground set with 

' The copy in the British Hueenm hu ■ BemicoloD RiW curinity ,- my 
cop? has ■ comnu. And as it bu certaiDly been a change m the type, and 
QOt a variety in the impreHBion or an a11«Ta1Jon mode by tho hand, I am 
inclined to think that tlie Miueaia copy wae a i»oof in nhich conections 
were afterwudB made. 

' Tha tnuialaCion adds : ul maneal limpida. 

* The translation adds : nui fitod, m aSquAai locii triffi pnadpio ariomm 
leritM, qua in veriice araiufowa contineanl, ramit arionim cooperto, cum 
fiHttlrii. Stijaceat autoK part tali jion&Ht odimi tuani abundt eontUa, 
qui aural in lapeHm exhaleni ; alitu Jhiticttiim qperhun uie luM ariariivt 
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violets, strawberrieB,' and primroses. For these are 
sweet, an.d prosper in the shade. And these to be in 
the heath, here and there, not in any order.^ I like 
also httle ' heaps, in the nature of mole-hilb (such as 
are in wild heaths), to be set, some with wild thyme; 
some with pinks ; some with germander, that gives a 
good flower to the eye ; some with pmwinkle ; some 
with violets ; some with strawberries ; soine with cow- 
slips ; some with daisiee ; some with red roses ; some 
with lilium convallium ; some with sweet-williams red ; 
some with bearVfoot : * and the like low flowers, being 
withal sweet and sightly. Part of which heaps are to 
be with standards of little bnshes pricked npon their 
top, and part without. The standards to be roees ; * 
juniper ; holly ; berberries ; (but here and there, be- 
cause of the smell of their blossom ;■>) red currants; 
goosebeiTy ; rosemary ; bays ; sweet-briar ; and such 
like. But these standards to be kept with cutting, 
that they grow not out of course.' 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with va- 
riety of alleys, private, to give a fiill shade, some of 
^em, wheresoever the sun be. You are to irame some 



* HilUboro Jlore parparto. 

* Fori autem fumubniin iiaieal in ttrHcefrvticet ; ta tial rcta, jcc. 

' i/d hoc rarior, jiropter odorit gratUatem dam fiortt. The British Mu- 
seum copy haa a semicolon aft*r itonom and no stop after ieriwrtei (or 
beare-btrritt as it is spelt): mj cop; has a semiealon sAer bearerberria 
and no stop after ibonn. It is difficult to say whkch has bona the alter- 
atioDj for in the original setting of the iyfm room tbr ■ nmicoton does not 
•eem to hare been left in eithai [dace. Ifere (as befbre) I siupeet the in- 
tention of the corrector was to insert the first withoat remoring the secmd. 
The pareothuls certainly refers to the berberry ; the bloMom of vhich has 
an offeasiTe gmeU, when too near. 

* ne dtfb nm ter e> 
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of them likewise for shelter, that when the wind blows 
sharp, you may walk as in a gallery. And thoae alleys 
most be likewise hedged at both ends, to keep out the 
wind ; and these closer alleys must be ever finely grav- 
elled, and no grass, because of going wet. In many 
of these alleys likewise, yon are to set fhiit-trees of all 
soits ; as well upon the wails as in ranges. And this 
would be generally observed, that the borders whereiu 
you plant your fruit-trees be fair and large, and low, 
and not steep ;' and set with fine flowers, but thin 
and sparingly, lest they deceive* the trees. At the 
end of both the side grounds, I would have a mount 
of some pretty height, leaving the wall of the enclos- 
ure breast high, to look abroad into tlie fields.' 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there should 
be some fair alleys ranged on both sides, with fruit- 
trees ; and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees, and arbours 
with seats, set in some decent order ; * but these to be 
by no means set too thick ; but to leave the main gar- 
den so as it be not close, but the (ur open and free. 
For as for shade, I would have you rest upon the alleys 
of the dde grounds, there to walk, if you be disposed, 
in the heat of the year or day ; but to make account 
that the main garden is ibr the more temperate parts 
of the year ; and in the heat of summer, for the morn- 
ing and the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I hke them not, except they be of that 



* ad tolen -ffflTfiff-f— pwwfu exterioria, tit in monCiceSp (fond' n agVM 
pattatpro^teetui. 

* ambaiacra qimdani, tafut ■»■«» atgaila, ationbvtjruelffmi laringue 
eanmta. Q^ tl ariorcla idiqaa, aiiommfi^Heliftrartmtpn^ cauUamai ; 
ttuaibraoataarl^iotailbtOavviiiitdibMor^MtUgaKlilotata, 
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largeness as they may be turfed, aivl have Uving plants 
and bushes set in them ; that the birds may have more 
scope, and natural nestling,' and that no foulness ap- 
pear in the floor of the aviary.^ So I have made a 
platform of a princely garden, partly by precept, partly 
by drawing, not a model, Imt some general lines of it;* 
and in this I have spared for no cost. But it is nothing 
for great princes, that for the most part taking advice 
witb workmen,* with no less cost set their things to- 
gether ; ^ and sometinies add status's, and such things, 
lor state and magnificence, but nothing to the true 
pleasure of s garden. 



XLVII. Op Neoociatiko. 

It is generally better to deal by speech than by let- 
ter ; and by the mediation of a third than by a man's 
self. Letters are good, when a man would draw an 
answer l^ letter back again ; or when it may serve for 
a man's justification afterwards to produce his own 
letter ; or where it may he danger to be interrupted, 
or heard by pieces. To deal in person is good, when 
a man's face breedeth regard, as commonly with in- 
feriors ; or in tender cases,* where a man's eye upon 
the countenance of him with whom he speaketh may 



1 bC BHi Bbtrim taHtail, el leper dkena <iiUclare et canpontre pot tinl . 

* Tha tT&nglation adds ; (Iwrntum vtn ad ambulacra tn cEat tl tarrii 
aueruiiu amatnu am^cUaiia^ iOa jVoCuni dona Mtml, neu tibique ulna po*- 
nmf ; not onion ea potumat qua onmi hco csanewwit. 

*parlin modulo gtneraU, $edaimiHe accuralo. 



ovaria^parvm cfi 
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ffre him a direction how &r to go ; and generally, 
where a man will reserve to himself liberty either to 
disavow or to expomid. In choice of instruments, it 
is better to choose men of a plainer sort, that are like 
to do that that is committed to them, and to report 
back again &itbtiilly the success, than those that are 
cunning to contrive out of other men's business some- 
what to grace themselves, and wiU help the matter in 
report' for satisfaction sake. Use also such persons as 
aSect the business wherein they are employed ; for that 
quickeneth much ; and such as are fit fur the matter ; 
as bold men for expostulation, fair-spoken men for per- 
suasion, crafty men for inquiry and observation, fi-o- 
ward and absui-d men for business that doth not well 
bear out itself.^ Use also such as have been lucky, and 
prevailed before in things wherein you have employed 
them ; for that breeds confidence, and th^ will strive 
to maintain their prescription. It is better to sound a 
person with whom one deals a&r off, than to &)] upon 
the point at first ; except you mean to surprise him by 
some short question. It is better dealing with men in 
appetite, than with those that are where they would be. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the start 
or first performance is all;^ which a man cannot rea- 
sonably demand, except either the nature of the thing 
be such, which must go before ; or else a man can per- 
suade the other party that he shall still need him in 
some other thing ; or else that he be counted the hon- 
ester man.* All practice* is to discover, or to work. 

ea qua re/a-ent vaiat tmoiUeia. 

qua aSquid iaigiB habeat. 

prima wlal occupolio mUpoaaiio votorvm mprac^mit nuBuraHda. 

pre homine irnprimia intgffro el verace. 

negodalio. 
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Men discover themselves in trust, in passion, at una^ 
wares, and of necessity, when they would have some- 
what done and cannot find an apt pretext. If yon 
would work* any man, yon mast either know bis 
nature and ^shions, and so lead him ; or his ends, and 
BO persuade him ; or his weakness and disadvantages, 
and so awe him ; or those that have interest in him, 
and 80 govern him. In dealing with cunning persons, 
we must ever consider their ends, to interpret their 
speeches ; and it is good to say little to them, and that 
which they least look for. In all negociations of difB- 
culty, a man may not look to sow and reap at once ; 
but must prepare business, and so ripen it by degrees. 



XLVIII. Of Followers and Friends. 

CosTLT followers are not to be liked ; lest while 
a man maketh his train longer, he make his wings 
shorter. I reckon to be costly, not them alone which 
charge the purse, but which are wearisome and impo^ 
tune in amta. Ordinary followers ought to challenge 
no higher conditions than countenance, recommenda- 
tion, and protection from wrongs. Factious followers 
are worse to be liked, which follow not upon afiection 
to him with whom they range themselves, but upon 
discontentment conceived against some other j where- 
upon commonly ensueth that ill intelligence that we 
many timea see between great personages. Likewise 
glorious followers, who make themselves as trumpets 
of the commendation of those they follow, are ftill of 
inconvenience ; for they taint business through want of 

1 li jtiem ad nutumfingeTe cupoi, u( iade effidat aiiqitid. 
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secrecy ; ^ and they export honour from a man,* and 
make bim a return in envy. There is a kind of fol- 
lowers likewise which are dangerous, being indeed 
espials ; which inquire the secrets of the house, and 
bear tales of them to others. Yet such men, many 
times, are in gi-eat favour ; for they are officious, and 
commonly exchange tales. The following by certain 
estates of men, answerable to that which a great per- 
son himself professeth, (as of soldiers to him that hath 
been employed in the wars, and the like,) hath ever 
been a tbing civil,^ and well taken even in monarchies ; 
80 it be without too much pomp or popularity. But 
the most honourable kind of following is to be followed 
as one that apprehendeth to advance virtue and desert* 
in all sorts of persons. And yet, where there is no 
eminent odds in sufficiency, it is better to take with the 
more passable, than with the more able.^ And besides, 
to speak truth, in base times active men are of more 
use than virtuous. It is true that in government it is 
good to use men of one rank equally : for to counte- 
nance some extraordinarily, is to make them insolent, 
and the rest discontent ; because they may claim a 
due.* But contrariwise, in favour, to use men with 
much difference and election is good ; for it maketh the 
persons preferred more thankful, and the rest more 
officious: because all is of &vour.'' It is good dis- 

^futilitati lud. 

> The traoBlation ineerU, n qua vtre rent repultt. 

*pro re tUcorA habilam est. 

* at quit patrmum le prqfitealur tonun qui viritite el meriHM clarent, 

^pnatat ntediocr^ia patrocinari quam eminealionbut. 

■ qaandoquidem wdmu paritat agvai gratiai oonditionu taaqwim «x debifo 

1 nique de Aoc merito amqueraltir jui^iiam, qtmm omnia ex gratia non ea 
dAUopTudtanL 
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cretion not to make too much of any man at the first ; 
because one cannot hold out that proportion. To be 
governed (as we call it) by one, is not safe; for it 
shews softness, and ^ves a freedom to scandal and dis- 
reputation ; for those that would not censure or speak 
ill of a man immediately, will talk more boldly of those 
that are so great with them, and thereby wound their 
honour. Tet to be distracted with many is worse ; for 
it makes men to be of the last impression,' and full of 
change. To take advice of some few fi-iends is ever 
honourable ; f(rr lookers-on many Urties tee more dum 
gametten; attd^ the vale he»t (UeeoverOh the hiU. There 
is little friendship in the world, and least of all between 
equals, which was wont to he magnified. That that is, 
b between superior and inferior, whose fortunes may 
comprehend the one the other. 



XLIX. Of SuiroKS. 

Mamy ill matters and projects are undertaken ; and 
private suits do putrefy the public good. Many good 
matters are undertaken with bad minds; I mean not 
only corrupt minds, but crafty minds, that intend not 
performance. Some embrace^ suits, which never mean 
to deal "effectually in them ; but if they see there may 
be life in the matter by some other mean, they will be 
content to win a thank, or take a second reward, or 
at least to make use in the mean time of the suitor's 
hopes. Some take hold of suits only for an occasion to 

lpM<r«m(i (lit nunc lofHMftir) eififioiiu. Whence it would mppeii that the 
metaphor is from the printing-finia. 

S nigw (ii< adagio tficifw). ■ r«Cfpjwii tt operam aada poQiceattir. 
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cross some other ; or to make an information^ whereof 
they could not otherwise hare apt pretext ; without 
care what become of the suit when that turn is served ; 
or, generally, to make other men's business a kind of 
entertainment to bring in their own. Kay some under- 
take suits, with a fiill purpose to let them Ml; to the 
end to gratify the adverse party or competitor. Surely 
there is in some sort a right in every suit; either a 
right in equity, if it be a suit of controversy ; or a 
right of desert, if it be a suit of petition. If affection 
lead a man to &vour the wrong side in justice, let him 
rather use his countenance to compound the matter 
than to carry it. If affection lead a man to &vour 
the less worthy in desert, let him do it without deprav- 
ing or disabling the better deaerver. In suits which a 
man doth not well understand, it is good to refer them 
to some friend of trust and judgment, that may report 
whether he may deal in them with honour: but let him 
choose well his referendaries, for else he may be led by 
the nose. Suitors are so distasted with delays and 
abuses, that plain dealing in denying to deal in suits at 
first, and reporting the success barely, and in challen^ 
ing no more thanks than one hath deserved, is grown 
not only honourable but also gracious. In suits of &- 
vour, the first coming ought to take little place : so far 
forth consideration may be had of his trust,^ that if in- 
telligence of the matter could not otherwise have been 
had but by him, advantage be not taken of the note, 
but the party left to his other means ; and in some sort 
recompensed for his discovery.^ To be ignorant of the 

1- ul tJiqmd outer deferaai el infonaenL 
^ jida in re UIA paUfaciendA. 
■ h/x d/raudi non wil, leilpolii 
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Talue of a suit is simplicity ; as well as to be ignorant 
of the right thereof is want of conscience. Secrecy in 
suits is a great mean of obtaining ; for voicing them to 
be in forwardness may discourage some kind of suitors, 
but doth quicken and awake others. But timing of the 
suit is the principal. Timing, I say, not only in ny 
spect of the person that should grant it, but in respect 
of those which are like to cross it. Let & man, in the 
choice of his mean, rather choose the fittest mean than 
the greatest mean ) and rather them that deal in ceiv- 
tain things, than those that are general.' The repara- 
tion of a denial is sometimes equal to the first grant;' 
if a man shew himself neither dejected nor discontented. 
Jniquum pet<a ut aquum feras, [Ask more than is rea- 
sonable, that you may get no less,] is a good rule, 
where a man hath strength of &voar : but otherwise 
a man were better rise in his suit;^ for he that wooU 
have ventured at first to have lost the snitor, will not 
in the conclusion lose both the suitor and hb own 
former favour. Nothing is thought so easy a requeat 
to a great person, as his letter ; and yet, if it be not 
in a good cause, it is so much out of hb reputation. 
There are no worse instruments* than these general 
contrivers of suits ; for they are but a Hnd of poison 
and infection to public proceedings. 



^ atqve cum potiva adhibe qui p 
naia compkcUtur. 
> Dmegalapi 
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L. Op StuDiEa. 



Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability.' Tlieir chief use for delight, is in privateness 
and retiring; for ornament, is in discourse;' and for 
ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business.* 
For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one ; but the general counsels, and 
the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best from 
those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studies is sloth ; * to use them too much for ornament, 
is afiectation ; " to make judgment wholly by their 
rules, is the humour of a scholar.* They perfect na- 
ture, and are perfected by experience : for natural 
aMities are like natural plants, that need proymng^ 
by study ; and studies themselves do give forth direc- 
tions too much at large, except they be bounded in by 
experience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men nse them ; for they teach 
not their own use ; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation. Read not to 
contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take for 
granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; but to wei^ 
and consider.* Some books are to be tasted, others to 

I <nU mt^taliotHim mbiplati, aui oratioim omamenta, oat nego^orum tub- 

* ■> MrnuiM bim/amiliari gaam Mbmni. 

■ ul acatratiwtjwSai) ret it nttcfptoMw tt ^^/oncaUur. 

* ^>toiota guafam «DCi>ri£a. ^ afftctatio m«ra at jum h tpfom proJiL 

* de reiuf ouimi tx regaSM artii jadicart, tcholam ommno u^ii, nee bent 
tuccedU. 

^ So in the original. Compare Sylva St/lvamm, f 132. : " the lower boaghs 
only maintained, uid the higher conlinaBll; proiiKd oH*: " and ag^n t 823.: 
"mui; bird* doprmix their feathers;" from which I BnppoM that itia not 
■ miaprint, but another fbrm of the word. 

'aedut addiiciUifoadera, ttjwiKioiaa aUquaimvt tilarid. 
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be swallowed,^ and some J%w to be chewed and di- 
gested; that ia, some books are to be read only in 
parts ; others to be read, bat not curiously ; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and atten- 
tion. Some books also may be read by deputy, and ex- 
tracts made of them by others ;' but that would be only 
in the less important argmnents, and the meaner sort 
of books ; else distilled books are like common distilled 
waters, flashy things.^ Reading maketh a full man; 
conference a ready man ; and writing an exact man.* 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need have 
a great memory ; if he confer little, he had need 
have a present wit : and if he read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to seem to know that he 
doth not. Histories make men wise ; poets witty ; the 
mathematics subtile ; natural philosophy deep j moral 
grave;' logic and rhetoric able to contend.* Ab&mt 
gtudia in morel. [The studies pass into the manners.] 
Nay there is no stond or impediment in the wit, but 
may be wrought out by fit studies : like as diseases of 
the body may have appropriate exercises. Bowling is 
good for the stone and reins; shooting for the longs 
and breast ; gentle walking for the stomach ; riding f<^ 
head ; and the like. So if a man's wit be wandering, 
let him study the maUiematics ; for in demonstrations, 
if his wit be called away never so little, he must begin 
again. If his wit be not apt to distinguish or find 



* ler^tio autcm, «( notarvn ooUectio, perleela w 
JtgU. 



>jiugnaeBn reddU, tl ad amtmliimet ai 
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differences, let him study the schoolmen ; for they are 
cymiiti sectoret, [splitters of hairs.] If he be not apt 
to beat over matters,' and to call np one thing to prove 
and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers' cases. 
So every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 



LI. Of Faction. 

Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince 
to govern his estate, or for a great person to govern 
his proceedings, according to the respect of Actions, is 
a principal part of policy ; whereas contrariwise, the 
chiefest wisdom is either in ordering those things which 
are general, and wherein men of several factions do 
nevertheless agree ; or in dealing with correspondence 
to particular persons, one by one.^ But I say not that 
the consideration of &ctions is to be neglected. Mean 
men, in their rising, must adhere ; but great men, that 
have strength in themselves,^ were better to maintain 
themselves indifferent and neutral. Yet even in be- 
ginners, to adhere so moderately, as he be a man of 
the one fiiction which is most passable with the other, 
commonly ^veth best way.* The lower and weaker 
&ction is the firmer in conjunction; and it is often seen 
that a few that are stiff do tire out a greater number 
that are more modemte. When one of the factions is 
extinguished, the remaining subdivideth ; as the faction 

^ ai quia ad trantcursaa iagemi ae^nia nC 

'jantpridim AonoreB cuft^Xia. 

* ila catUe adharert, nt videatw guts alteri ex parl^vi addiclua, et lamrit 
parti odfierha mitame odioaua, viam qaandrvn tUrnii ad hatortt p^ mtditmi 
fieUimum, 
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between Lacollns and the rest of the nobles of the 
senate (which they called Optimatet) held out awhile 
against the &ction of Fompej and Ctesar ; but when 
the senate's authority was pulled down, Cesar and 
Pompey soon after brake. The faction or part^ of 
Antonius and Octavianus Ceesar agiunst Brutus and 
Cassins, held out likewise for a time ; but when Bmtns 
and Cassius were overthrown, then soon after Antonius 
and Octavianus brake and subdivided. These exam- 
ples are of wars, bat the same holdeth in private tac- 
tions. And therefore those that are seconds in factions 
do many times, when the faction subdivideth, prove 
principals; but many times also they prove cyphers 
and cashiered ; for many a man's strength is in opposi- 
tion ; and when that &ileth be groweth ont of use. It 
is commonly seen that men once placed take in with 
the contrary faction to that by which they enter: 
thinking belike that they have the first sure, and now 
are ready for a new purchase.^ The traitor in faction 
lightly goeth away with it;' for when matters have 
stuck long in balancing,^ the winning of some one man 
casteth them, uid he getteth all the thanks. Tbe even 
carriage between two factions proceedeth not always of 
moderation, but of a trueness to a man's self, with end 
to make use of both.^ Certainly in Italy they hold it 
a little suspect in popes, when they have often in their 
mouth Padre eOmname:^ and take it to be a sign of 

1 ad novM amicM eondliaruioi it con^aTore. 
SyfertnngiK rem oblintl. 

* tanfuam in aqmBMo. 

* ltd ex totaUio callida, pumdoqMdem pmamut sti guiigae lU, alque ex 
utrdgtieJiKlioiie atilitalem dtmetere qitrtl. 

* in wtpicioiMm iscwTit P(g>a, dt fuo tmv iSs in vuigut volUat, Padre 
Commnne. 
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ooe ibat meanetb to refer all to the greatness of }m 
own house. Kings had need beware how thej side 
themselves, and make themselves as of a Action or 
party ; for leagues within tlie state are ever pernicious 
to monarchies : for they raise an obligation paramount 
to obligatioD of sovereignty, and make the king ton- 
quam wwue ex nobit [like one of themselves] ; as was 
to be seen in the League of France. When Actions 
are carried too high and too violently,^ it is a sign of 
weakness in princes ; and much to the prejudice both 
of their authority and business. The motions of iac- 
tions under kings ought to be like the motions (as the 
astronomers speak) of the inferior orbs, which may 
have their proper motions, but yet still are quietly 
carried by Uie higher motion ai primum mobile. 



LII. Of Ceremonies and Respects.^ 

He that is only real, had need have exceeding great 
parts of virtue ; as the stone had need to be rich that 
is set without foil.^ But if a man mark it well, it is 
in praise and commendation of men as it is in gettings 
and gains : for the proverb is true. That light gain* 
Tttoke heavy pur»e» ; for light gains come thick, where- 
as great come but now and then. So it is true that 
small matters * win great commendation, because they 
are continually in use and in note : whereas the occa- 
sion of any great virtue cometh but on festivals.^ 
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Therefore it doth mucli add to a man's reputation, and 
is (as qaeen Isabella ' said} It&e perpetual letters eommen- 
datory, to have good forms. To attaia them it almost 
Bufficeth not to despise them ; for so shall a man ob- 
serve them in others ; and let liTm trust himself with 
the rest. For if he labour too much to express them, 
he shall lose their grace ; which is to be natural and 
unaffected. Some men's behaviour' is like a verse, 
wherein every syllable is measured; how can a man 
comprehend great matters, that breaketh his mind too 
much to small observations ? Not to use ceremonies at 
all, is to teach others not to use them again ; and so 
diminisheth respect to himself; especially they be not 
to be omitted to strangers and formal natores ; bat 
the dwelling apon them, and exalting them above the 
moon,^ is not only tedious, but doth diminish the &ith 
and credit of him that speaks.* And certainly there 
is a kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting 
passages amongst compliments,* which is of singular 
use, if a man can hit upon it. Amongst a man's peers 
a man shall be sure of &niiliari^ ; and therefore it is 
good a little to keep state. Amongst a man's infeiiors 
one shall be sure of reverence ; and therefore it is good 
a little to be familiar. He that is too much in any- 
thing, so that he giveth another occasion of satiety, 
maketb himself cheap. To apply one's self to others 
is good ; so it be with demonstration that a man doth 
it upon regard,* and not upon fiicility. It is a good 



I miifieiata agvtiam mumiatioiiu, in ttrbit ip«u, inter /onnaiu 
I, JIB hominti rettra metcat et mtrffica affieit. 
taeoBiilatt a wiatntate. 
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precept generally in seconding another, yet to add 
Bomewhat of one's own : as if yon will grant his opin- 
ion, let it be with some distinction ; if yon will follow 
his modon, let it be with condition ; if yon allow his 
counsd, let it be with all«^ng iiirther reastm. Men 
bad need beware how they be too perfect in compli- 
ments ; ' for be Ih^ never so soffident otherwise, their 
enriers will be sure to give them that attribnte,^ to the 
disadvantage of their greater virtues. It is loss also in 
business to be too full of respects, or to be curious in 
observing times and opportunities. Salomcm saith, He 
that crnmderetk the wind ehait not aow, and he that look- 
eth to the clottda sAoQ not reap. A wise man will make 
more opportunides than he finds. Men's behavioor 
should be like their apparel, not too strait or pcnnt 
tlevice, but free for exercise or motion. 



LIII. Of Psaise. 

Pbaise is the reflexion of virtue. But it is as the 
glass or body which ^veth the reflexion.* If it be 
from the common people, it is commonly fiilse and 
naught; and rather fblloweth vain persons than vir- 
tuous. For the common people undergtaiid not many 
excellent virtues. The lowest virtues draw praise frmn 
th«n ; the middle virtues woric in them astonishment 
or admiration ; but of the highest virtues they have no 
sense of perceiving at all. But shews, and tpecies vtr- 

iBU etJormuSt. 
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tutibut sirmlea, serve best with them. Certainly &me is 
like a river, that beareth up thiDgB light and swoln, and 
drowns things weighty and s<^id. But if persons of 
quality and judgment concur,^ then it ie (as the Scrip- 
ture satth), Nomen bomimi irwtar unffoenti fragranH» ; 
[a good name like unto a sweet ointment.] It EUetb 
all round about, and will not easily away. For the 
odours of ointm^its are more durable than those of 
lowers. There be so many false points* of praise, 
that a man may jusdy hold it a suspect. Some praises 
proceed merely of flattery ; and if he be an ordinary 
flatterer, he will have certain common attributes, which 
may serve every man ; if he be a cunning flattm^r, he 
will follow tJie arch-flatterer, which is a man's self j 
and wherein a man thinketh best of himself, therein 
the flatterer will uphold him most : but if he be an im- 
pudent flatterer, look wherein a man is conscious to 
himself that he is most defective, and is most out <rf 
countenance in himself, that will the flatterer entitle 
him to perforce, tpretd conscienHd, Some praises come 
of good wishes and respects,* which is a form due in 
civility to kings and great persons, laudantdo prceciptre ; 
when by telling men what they are, they represent* to 
them what they should be. Some men are praised 
maliciously to their hurt, thereby to stir envy and jeal- 
ousy towards them ; pessimum genta imnUcorum lau- 
dmUttm; [the worst kind of enemies are they that 
{ffaise;} insomuch as it was a proverb amongst the 
Grecians, that he that %ea» praited to Ma hurt, should 
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have a push ri»e vpon his jwte ; as we say, that a blUter 
wiU rite upon one't tongue that tdh a lie. Certainly 
moderate praise, used with opportunity,^ and not vul- 
gar, is that which doth the good.' Salomon saith. Me 
that praigeth hit friend aloud, rising early, it thail he to 
Mm no better than a eurte. Too much magnifying of 
man or matter doth irritate contradiction, and procure 
envy and scorn. To praise a man's self cannot be 
decent, except it be in rare cases ; but to praise a 
man's office or profession, he may do it with good 
grace, and with a kind of magnanimity. The Cardi- 
nals of Rome, which are theolognes, and fnars, and 
schoolmen, have a phrase of notable contempt and 
scorn towards civil business ; for they call all temporal 
business of wai-s, embassages, judicature, and other em- 
ployments, tbirrerie, which is under-iheriffriet ; as if 
they were but matters for under-sheriff and catch- 
poles : though many times those undei'-sherifiries do 
more good than their high speculations.^ St. Paul, 
when he boasts of himself, he doth oft interlace, I 
^ak like a fool; but speaking of his calling, he saith, 
magnificabo apoatolatwm meum : [I will magnify my 
mission.] 



LIV. Of Vain-Glory. 

It was prettily devised of .^op ; thejlif tat upon the 
aiele-tree of the chariot wheel, and said. What a dust do 
Iraise! So are there some vain persons, that whatso- 

' tta^ittlmi irrogaiot. 
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ever goeth alone or moveth upon greater means,^ if 
thej have never so little hand in it, they think it is 
they that carry it. They that are glorioua must needs 
be &ctious ; for all bravery stands upon comparisons.* 
They must needs be violent, to make good their own 
vaunts. Neither can they be secret, and therefore not 
effectnal ; ' but accoi-ding to the French proverb, Bemt- 
coup de brttU, peu de fruit; Much bruit. Utile fruit. 
Yet certainly there is nse of this quality* in civil a£- 
&ir3. Where there is an opinion and fame to be cre- 
ated either of virtue or greatness, these men are good 
trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth in the case 
of AnIJochus and the ^tolians, Th^re are gomeiimea 
great eff^ecU of ovbb lies ; ° as if a man that negociates 
between two princes, to draw them to join in a war 
against the third, doth extol the forces of either of them 
above measure, the one to the other: and sometimes 
he that deals between man and man, raiseth his own 
credit with both, by pretending greater interest than 
he bath in either. And in these and the like kinds, it 
often falls out that somewhat ia produced of nothing ; 
for lies are sufBcient to breed opinion, and opinion 
brings on substance. In militar ^ commanders and 
soldiers, vain-glory is an essential point ; ' for as iron 
sharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpeneth an- 
other. In cases of great enterprise upon chaise and 

t cum aSquid vet tpnnUpnct^, vel mam potaOUyn eUtur. 
* mBa meMMlD n'lw conyxirationc ml tiL 
■ idtoqut open utfluramm iIuMtwmtiir. 



* mendada redproco, et ex utrAguB parte, 

■ So in tjie origina]. It is the fbrm of the word which Bacon abnjt 

' luntMittk at. 
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adventure,^ a. composition of glorioas natures doth pot 
life into businesB ; and those that are of solid and sober 
natures have more of ibe ballast than of the sail. In 
fame of learning, the flight will be slow without some 
feathers of ostentation. Qui de eontemnendd glorid 
Ubrot soribimt, nomen wtiwn inaanhunt. [They that 
writ« books on the worthlessnesa of glory, take care to 
pnt their names on the title page.] Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Galen, were men fiill of ostentation.* Certainly 
vain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a man's memory ; and 
virtue was never bo beholding to human nature, as it 
received his due at the second hand,' Neither had the 
&me of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundns, borne her 
age so well,* if it had not been joined with some vai^ 
ity' in themselves; like unto varnish, that makes ceiU 
ings not only shine but last. But all this while, when 
I speak of yain-gloiy, I mean not of that property that 
Tacitus doth attribute to Mucianus ; Omnium, qvtm 
dizerat feceratgue, arte quddam ogtentat^ : [A man 
that had a kind of art of setting ibrth to advantage all 
that he had said or done:} for that proceeds not of 
^^uiity, but of natural magnanimity and discretion;' 
and in some persons^ is not only comely, but gracious. 
For excusations, cessions, modesty itself well governed, 
are bnt arts of ostentation. And amongst those arts 
there is none better than that which Plinius Secundus 



^ ^u(e ntmptibut et peritn^ prtvatorvm fuic^untar. 
1 (fAagna n^mna) mffemojactahmdo ertmL 

< fteqiie oirdu ipta lantma iuBuwiin nalura dtbtt prijiter nnmimU eai ceis- 
brationem, jitam gild ipd. 

* ad htMC atque diem vix daratitt, ml tatttm non lam vegtia. 
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speaketh of, whidi is to be liberal of pniae and cont- 
mendation to otliars, in that wherein a man's self hath 
tny perfection. For saith Pliity very wittily. In oov^ 
meading another you do ycmrtdf right ; for he thai yovt 
eommend i» either mtperior to you i» that you eommead, 
or inferior. Jf hehe iT^ferior, if he be to be commended, 
you much more; if he be auferior, if ha be not to be eont- 
fnended, you mu(A Uts. Glorious mra are the scorn of 
wise men, the admiratioa of ibols, the idols of para- 
sites, and the staves of their own vaunts.^ 



LV. Of Honour and Reputatioh. 
The winning of Honour* is but the revealing of a 
man's virtue and worth without disadyantage. For 
some in their actions do woo and affect honour and 
reputation ; which sort of m&a are commonly much 
talked of, but inwardly little admired. And some» 
contrariwise, darken their virtue in the shew of it ; so 
as they be under\-alued in opinion. If a man perform 
that which hath not been attempted before ; or at- 
tempted and g^ven over ; or hath been achieved, but 
not with so good circumstance; he shall purchase more 
honour, than by effecting a matter of greater difficulty 
or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. If a man so 
temper his actions, as in some one of them he doth 
content every &ctian or combination of people, the 
music will be the fuller. A man is an ill husband of 



i pariiitii prada tl oca ! ^Hqiie ^nU et ghria tana siaac^/ia. 

* Hormris et txiiHmaUamt wra tl jure cptimo acquiiilio taeti,ul qait, &c. 
Harl. H3- 51M. {for an account q( wbich gw Appeodbc No. IL) has " The 
true winning of hanoui: " irliidi ia probably the true reading. 
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bis honoar, that entereth into any action, the ^Hng 
wherein may disgrace him more than the carrying of 
it through can honoui' him. Honour that Is gained 
and broken upon another^ hath the quickest* reflexion, 
like diamonds cut with fescets." And therefore let a 
Qian contend to excel any competitors of his in honour, 
in outshooting them, if he can, in their own bow. Dis- 
creet followers and servants help much to reputation.* 
Ommt fama a dometticia emanat. Envy, which is tie 
canker of honour, is best extinguished by declaring a 
man's self in his ends rather to seek merit than :fame ; 
and by attributing a man's successes rather to divine 
Providence and felicity, than to his own virtue or 
policy. The true marshalling of the degrees of sov- 
ereign honour , are these. In the first place are 
amditoret imperiorum, founders of states and com- 
monwealths ; such as were Romulus, Cyrus, Csesar, 
Ottoman, Ismael. In the second place are le^slatores, 
lawgivers ; which are also called lecond founders, or 
perpetui prineipet, because they govern by their ordi- 
nances after they are gone; such were Lycurgus, Solon, 
Justinian, Eadgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the wise, that 
made -the Siete partidas. In the third place are lihera- 
tares, or galvatareg,^ such as compound the long miseries 
of civil wars, or deliver their countries from servitude 
of strangers or tyrants ; as Augustus Csesar, Vespasi- 
anus, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, King Henry the Sev- 
enth of England, King Henry the Fourth of France. 
In the fourth place are propagatorea or propugnatoreg 
imperii; such as in honourable wars enlarge their ter- 
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ritories, or make noble defence itgainst invaders. And 
in the last place are patrea patria, [fethers of their 
conntrj ;} which reign justly, and make the times good 
wherein they live. Both which last kinds need no 
examples, they are in snch nomb^. Degrees of hoD- 
onr in subjects axe, first partictpea curanim, those upon 
whom princes do discharge the greatest weight of their 
a^irs ; their right hmds, as we call them. The nest 
are daeea beBi, great leaders ; snch as are princes' lieu- 
tenants, and do them notable services in the wars. 
The third are ^aUoai, &vouritea ; such as exceed not 
this scantling, to be solace to the sovereign, and harm- 
less to the people. And the fourth, negotiia pares ; 
such as have great places under princes, and execute 
their places with sufficiency. There is an honour, 
likewise, which may be ranked amongst the greatest, 
which happeneth rarely ; that is, of snch as sacrifice 
themselves to death or danger for the good of their 
country ; as waa M. Regulus, and the two Decii. 



LVT. Of Jddicatciib. 

Jm>aE8 onght to remember that their office is jia 
tUcere, and not Jus dare ; to interpret law, and not to 
make law, or give law. Else will it be like the an- 
thority claimed by the church of Rome, which nnder 
pretext of exposition of Scripture doth not stick to add 
and alter ; and to pronounce that which they do not 
find ; and by shew of antiquity to introduce novelty. 
Jndges onght to be more learned than, witty, more 
reverend than plausible, and more advised than con- 
fident. Above all things, integrity is their portion and 
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pn^tear virtue. Cwraed (siuth iJie Uw) m he that r»- 
imvetk the landmark. The mislayer of a mere>stone is 
to blame. But it is the unjust judge that is the capital 
remover of landmarks, when he defineth amias of lauda 
and propertj. One faul sentence doth more hurt than 
many foul examples. For these do but corrupt the 
stream, the other comipteth the feuntain. So saitb 
Salomon, Fons turbatuA, et vewi corrvpta, eat jiistug 
cadent in eautd $ud coram adoer»ario : [A righteona 
man falling down before the wicked is as a troubled 
fountain or a corrupt spring.] The ofBce of judges 
may have rrference unto the parties that sue, unto the 
advocates that plead, unto the clerks and ministers of 
justice underneath them, and to the sovereign or st&tfl 
above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. There &4 
(saith the Scripture) that turn judgmefKt mto worm- 
wood; and sorely there be also that turn it into vine> 
gar ; for injustice maketb it bitter, and delays make 
it sour. The principal duty of a judge is to suppress 
force and fraud ; whereof force is the more pernicious 
when it is open, and fraud when it is close and dis- 
guised. Add thereto contentious suits, which ought 
to be spewed out, as the surfeit of courts. A judge 
ought to prepare hia way to a just sentence, as God 
useth tfl prepare his way, by raising valleys and takmg 
down hills : so when there appeareth on either side an 
high hand, violrait prosecution, cunning advantages 
taken, combination, power, great counsel,' then is the 
virtue of a judge seen, to make inequality equal ; ^ that 
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he may plant his judgment aa upon an even ground. 
Qui fotiiler emunffit, eUeU aanffuinem ; [Violent blow- 
ing makes the nose bleed ; ] and where the wine-press 
is hard wrooght, it yields a harsh wine, that tastes of 
the grape-atone. Judges must beware of hard con- 
structions and strained inferences ; for there is no worse 
torture than the torture of laws. Speciallj in case of 
laws penal, they ought to have care that that which was 
meant for terrcr be not turned into rigour ; and that 
they bring not upon the people that shower whereof 
the Scripture speaketh, Pluet super eos laqaeot ; for 
penal laws pressed are a shower of snares upon the 
people. Therefore let penal laws, if they have been 
sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit fi>r the 
present time, be by wise judges confined in the execu- 
tion : Judids officium est, tU res, ita tempora rerum, 
^c. [A judge must have regard to the time as well 
as to the matter.] In causes of life and death, judges 
onght (as far as the law permitteth) in justice to r^* 
member mercy ; and to cast a severe eye upon the 
example, but a merciful eye upon the person. 

Secondly, for the advocates and counsel ^at plead. 
Patience uid gravity of hearing is an essential part of 
justice; and an overspeaking judge is no well-tuned 
cymbaL It is no grace to a judge first to find that 
which he might have heard in due time from the b^ ; 
or to show quickness of conceit in cutting off evidence 
or counsel too short ; or to prevent information by 
questions, though pertinent. The parts of a judge in 
hearing are four : to direct the evidence ; to moderate 
length,' repetition, or impertinency of speech ; to reca- 
pitulate, select, and collate the material pmnte of that 
1 adcocoMruin e( laHum proSsAlaltm. 
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which hath been said ; and to give the rule or sen- 
tence. Whatsoever is above these is too much ; and 
proceedeth either of gloiy and willingness to apeak, or 
of impatience to hear, or of shortness of memory, or 
of want of a staid and equal attention. It b a strange 
thing to see that' the boldness of advocates should pre- 
vail with judges ; whereas they should imitate God, in 
whose seat thej sit ; who repretteth the premimptvoug, 
and cfiveth grace ta the nwdeet. But it is more strange, 
that judges should have noted &vourites;^ which can- 
not but cause multiplication of fees, and suspicion of 
l^e~ways.' There is due from the judge to the advo- 
cate some commendation and gracing, where causes 
are well handled and £iir pleaded ; especially towards 
the aide which obtaineth not ; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counsel, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his cause. There is likewise due 
to the public a civil reprehension of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, slight 
information, indiscreet pressing, or an over-bold de- 
f^ice. And let not the counsel at the bar chop with 
the judge,* nor wind himself into the handling of the 
cause anew aAer the judge hath de<:lared his sentence ; 
but on the other side, let not the judge meet the cause 
half way, nor give occasion for the party to say his 
counsel or proofs were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and ministers. 
The place of justice is an hallowed place ; and therefore 
not only the bench, but the foot-pace and precincts and 
purprise thereof, ought to be preserved without scandal 

^ advocaUt gwbtitdamprm caleris immoderate et qper/e^vere. 
' oorrupCiofltt, el abliqtd adjudicea adUit, 
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and corruption. For certainly Qrapa (as tlie Scrip- 
ture saith) will riot be gathered of tkoma or thittles ; 
neither can jusUce yield her Iruit with fiweetness 
amongst the briars and brambles of catching and poll- 
ing ' clerks and ministers. The attendance of courts is 
subject to &ur bad instruments. First, certain persons 
that are sowers of suits ; which make the court swell, 
and the countiy pine. The second sort is of those that 
engage courts in quarrels of jurisdictirai, and are not 
truly amid curiae, but para^H curice, in puffing a court 
up beyond her boimds, for their own scraps and advan- 
tage. The third sort is of those that may be accounted 
the left bands of courts ; persons that are full of nim- 
ble and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they pervert 
the plain and direct courses df courts, and bring jus- 
tice into oblique lines and labyrinths. And the fourth 
is the poller and exacter of fees ; which justifies the 
common resemblance of the coorts of justice to the 
bush whereunto while the sheep flies for defence in 
weather, he is sure to lose part of his fleece. On the 
other side, an ancient clerk, skilfiil in precedents, wary 
in proceeding,* and understanding in the business of 
the court, is an excellent finger of a court ; and doth 
many times point the way to 'the judge himself. 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the sovereign 
and estate. Judges ought above all to remember the 
conclusion of the Roman Twelve Tables ; Solus populi 
mjrrema lex; [The supreme law of all is the weal of 
the people ;] and to know that laws, except they be in 
order to that end, are but things captious, and oracles 
not well inspired. Therefore it is an happy thing 
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in a state when kings and states do often consult with 
judges; and again when jndges do oft«n consult with 
the king and state : the one, when there is matter (^ 
law LQtervenient in business of state ; the other, when 
there is some consideration of state intervenient in 
matter of law. For many times the things deduced 
to judgment may be meam and tuum, when the reas<»i 
and consequence therei^ may trench to point of estate : 
I call matter of estate, not only the pu^ of sover- 
eignty,' but whatsoever introduceth any great altera- 
tion or dangerous precedent; or concemeth'' manifesUy 
any great portion of people. And let no man weakly 
conceive that just laws and true policy have any antip- 
athy; for they are like the ^irits and Mnews, that one 
moves with the other. Let judges also remember, that 
Salomon's throne was supported by lions on both sides; 
let them be lions, but yet lions under the throne ; b^ng 
circumspect that they do not check or <^)pose any points 
of sovereignty. Let not judges also be so ignorant of 
their own right, as to think there is not left to them, as 
a principal part of their olBce, a wise use and appliot- 
tion of laws. For they may remember what the apos- 
tle saith of a greater law than theirs ; Not gaimm qtda 
lex bona e»t, modo qms ed utatw legitime. [We know 
that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully.] 

1 iBlelKjio avUm ad rob 
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LVII. Of Anoeh. 

To seek tx> extinguish Anger utterly is bat a brarety 
of the Stoics. We have better oracles : Be angiy, but 
sin not. Let not the sun go down vpon yow anger. 
Anger must be limited and confined both in race and 
in time.' We will first speak how the natural inclina- 
tion and habit to be angry may be attempered and 
calmed. Secondly, how the particular motions of an- 
ger may be repressed, or at least refrained firom doing 
mischid*. Thirdly, how to raise anger or appease an- 
ger in another. 

For the first ; there is no oth^ way bat to meditate 
and ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it 
troubles man's life. And the best time to do this, is to 
look back upon anger when the St is throu^Iy over. 
Seaeca saiih well, That anger is like ruin, which breaks 
ite^ i^xm that it faUs. The Scripture ezh<»*teth ng 
To possets our aouls in patienee. Whosoever is out of 
patience, is oat of possession of his soul. Men must 
not turn bees ; 



. animaflqce in vnlnera ponimt: 



[that put their lives in the sting.] 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness;' as it appears 
well in the weakness of those subjects in whom it 
reigna ; children, women, old folks, sick folks. Only 
men must beware that they carry their anger rather 
with scorn than with fear;* so that they may seem 



Ita^tn, exgvmgoM. 
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rather to be above the mjnry than below it; which 
is a thing easily done, if a man will give law to him- 
self in it.' 

For the second point ; the causes and motives of an- 
ger are chieflj three. First, to be too sensible of hurt ; 
for no man is angry that feels not himself hurt ; and 
therefore tender and delicate persons must needs be 
(^ angry ; they have so many things to trouble them, 
which more robust natures have little sense of. The 
next is, the apprehensioa and construction of the in- 
jury ofiered to be, in the circumstances diereof, tail 
of contempt : ' for contempt is that which patteth an 
edge upon anger, as much or more than the hnrt itself. 
And therefore when men are ingenious in picking out 
circumstances of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
much. Lastly, opinion of the touch of a man's repu- 
tation ^ doth multiply and sharpen anger. Wher^ 
the remedy is,* that a man should have, as Consalvo . 
was wont to say, tdam honoris eragaiorem, [an honour 
of a stouter web.] But in all refr^nings of anger, it 
is the best remedy to win time ; and to make a man's 
self believe, that the opportunity of his revenge b not 
yet come, but that he foresees a time for it ; and so to 
still himself in the mean time, and reserve it. 

To cont^n anger from mischief, though it take hold 
of a man, there be two things whereof you must have 
special caution. The one, of extreme bitterness of 
words, especially if they be aculeate and proper ; for 



ad dramuUmtkit ejnt. 
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eommuma mede^cta are nothing so much ; and again, 
that in anger a man reveal no secrets ; for that makes 
him not fit for society. The other, that you do not 
peremptorily break off, in any business, in a fit of an- 
ger ; bat howsoever you shew bitterness, do not act 
anything that is not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another ; it is 
done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are fro- 
wardest and worst disposed, to incense them. Again, 
by gathering (as was touched before) all that you can 
find out to aggravate the contempt. And the two 
remedies are by the contraries. The former to take 
good times,' when first to relate to a man an angry 
business ; for the first impression is much ; and the 
other is, to sever, as much as may be, the construction . 
of the injnry fix>m the point of contempt ; imputing it 
to misunderstanding, fear, passion, or what you will. 



LVIII. Of Vicissitude of TuiNGa. 

Salomon saith, There is no new iMng wpon the earOi. 
So that as Plato had an imagination, That all knowledge 
teas but remembrance ; so Salomon givetb his sentence, 
That aR novelty it but oblivion. Whereby yon may see 
that the river of Lethe runneth as well above ground 
as below. There is an abstruse astrologer^ that saith, 
if it were not for two things that art constant^ (the one 
is, that the fixed stars eoer stand at like distance one 
from another, and never come nearer together, nor go 
further asunder; the other, that the diurnal motion 

M tiad kUarilalfnt prona. 
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perpetually ke^etk time,') no individual w&ald laet one 
moment- Certain it is, that the matter is in a perpetual 
flux, and never at a stay. The great winding-sheets, 
that bory all things in oblivion, are two ; deluges and 
earthquakes. ►As for conflagrations and great droughts, 
they do not merely dispeople and destroy.' Phaeton's 
car .went bnt a day.^ And the three years' drought in 
the time of Elias was but particular, and left people 
alive. As for the great burnings by lightnings, which 
are often in the West Indies, they are but narrow.' 
But in the other two deatmctions, by deluge and earth- 
quake, it is inrther to be noted, that the remnant of 
people which hap to be reserved, are commonly igno- 
rant and mountainous people, that can give no account 
of the time past; so that the oblivion is all one* as if 
none had been left. If you consider well of the peo- 
ple of the West Indies, it is very probable that they 
are a newer or a younger people than the people of the 
old world. And it is much more likely that the de- 
struction that hath heretofore been there, was not by 
earthquakes (as the Egyptian priest told Solon con- 
cerning the island of Atlantis, that it wae swallowed by 
an earthquake), but rather that it was desolated by a 
particular deluge. For earthquakes are seldom in those 
parts. But on the other side, they have such pouring 
rivers, as the rivers of Asia and Africk and Europe 
are but brooks to them. Their Andes likewise, or 
mountains, are far higher than those with us ; whereby 



* Th« tranelBtiDn adda: PeOiteniiat tiiam pralerto juia n 
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it seems that the remnants of generation of men were 
in such a particular delnge saved.' Ab for the obaer- 
vatioD that Machiavel hath, that the jealooay of sect« 
doth much extinguish the memorj of things ; traduc- 
ing Gregoiy the Great, that he did what in Iiim lay to 
extinguish all heathen antiquities ; I do not find that 
those zeals do any great eGFects, nor last long ; as it 
appeared in the succession (^ Sabinian, who did re- 
vive the former antiquities.' 

The vicissitude or matations in the Superior Globe 
are no fit matter for this present argument. It may 
be, Plato's great year, if the world should last so long, 
would have some effect ; not in renewing the state of 
like individuals, (for that is the fume of those that con-, 
ceive the celestial bodies have more accurate influences 
upon these things below than indeed they have,) but 
in gross.* Comets, out of question, have likewise 
power and ef^t over the gross and mass of things ; 
bnt they are rather gazed upon, and waited upon in 
tlieir journey, than wisely observed in their effects ; * 
specially in their respective effects ; that is, what kind 
of comet, for magnitude, colour, version of the beams, 
placing in the region of heaven,^ or lasting, produceth 
what kind of effects. 

There is a toy which I have heard, and I wonld not 
have it ^ven over, but waited upon a little. They say 

1 nude ertrBUle at rdiqaiat itirpii hominam i^md mi pOMl lalt dibnion 



• Tbe tmulation adds: IW vtro prMbila, Uctt loutrtt ctnpaia, aire- 



t ntirabtindi ipxtaniy aigui iiuuraria eonmdem confidunt^ piitni 
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it is observed in the Low Countries (I know not in 
what part) that every five and thirty years the same 
kind and suit of years and weathers comes about 
a^n ; ' as great frosts, gr^t wet, great droughts, 
warm winters, summers with little heat, and the like ; 
•and they call it the Prime. It is a thing I do the 
ratlier mention, because, computing backwards, I have 
found some concurrence.* 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come to 
men. The greatest vicissitude of things amongst men, 
is the vicissitude of sects and religions. For those orbs 
rule in men's minds most. The true reli^on is bwU 
upon the rock; the rest are tossed upon the waves erf 
time. To speak therefore of the causes of new sects ; 
and to give some counsel concerning them, as far as 
the weakness of human judgment can give stay to so 
great revolutions. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by dis- 
cords ; and when the holiness of the professors of re- 
li^on is decayed and full of scandal ; and withal the 
limes be stupid, ignorant, and barbarous ; you may 
donbt the springing up of a new sect ; if then also 
there should arise any extravagant and strange spirit 
to make himself author thereof.* AH which points 
held when Mahomet published his Jaw. If a new 
sect have not two properties, fear it notj* for it will 
not spread. The one is, the supplanting or the oppos- 
ing of authority established ; for nothing is more pop- 
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ular than that. The other is, the ^ving licence to 
pleasures and a voluptuous life. For as for speculative 
heresies, (such as were in ancient times the Arians, and 
now the Arminians,) though they work mightily upon 
men's wits, yet they do not produce any great altera- 
tions in states ; except it be by the help of civil oc- 
casions.' There be three manner of plantations of 
new sects. By the power of signs and miracles ; by 
the eloquence and wisdom of speech and persuasion ; 
and by the sword. For martyrdoms, I reckon them 
amongst miracles ; because they seem to exceed the 
strength of human nature: and I may do the like 
of superlative and admirable holiness of life. Surely 
there is no better way to stop the rising of new sects 
and schisms, than to reform abuses ; to compound the 
smaller differences ; to proceed mildly, and not with 
sanguinary persecutions ; and rather to take off the 
principal authors by winning and advancing them, 
than to enrage them by violence and bitterness. 

The changes and vicissitude in wars are many ; but 
chiefly in three things ; in the seats or stages of the 
war ; in the weapons ; and in the manner of the con- 
duct. Wars, in ancient time, seemed more to move 
from eaat to west ; for the Persians, Assyrians, Arabi- 
ans, Tartars, (which were the invaders,) were all east^ 
em people. It is true, the Gauls were western; but 
we read but of two incursions of theirs: the one to 
Gallo-Gnecia, the other to Rome. But East and West 
have no certain points of heaven ;^ and no more have 
the wars, either from the east or west, any certainty of 
observation. But North and South are fixed;' and it 

< ex ocmuioitt nofuuM dtilaan. 

3 cteU dimata nvn determinant. * naOiri &a. 
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hath seldom or never been seen that the fiir sonthem 
people have invaded the northern, but contrariwise. 
Whereby it is manifest that the northern tract of the 
world is in nature the more martial re^on : be it in 
respect of the stars of that hemisphere ; or of the 
great continents that are apon the north, whereas 
the south part, for aught that is known, is almost 
all sea ; or (which is most apparent) of the cold of 
the northern parts, which is that which, without aid 
of discipline, doth make the bodies hardest, and the 
courages warmest,' 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state 
and empire, you may be sure to have wars. For great 
empires, while they stand, do enervate and destroy the 
forces of the natives which they have subdued, resting 
upon their own protecting forces ; and then when they 
&il also, all goes to ruin, and they become a prey.^ 
So was it in the decay of the Roman empire ; and 
likewise in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the 
Great, every bird taking a feather ; and were not un- 
like to befal to Spain, if it should break. The great ■ 
accessions and unions of kingdoms do likewise stir up 
wars : for when a state grows to an over-power, it is 
like a great flood, that will be sure to overflow. As it 
hath been seen in the states of Rome, Turkey, Spain, 
and others. Look when the world hath fewest barbar- 
ous peoples,^ but such as commonly will not marry or 
generate, except they know means to live,* (as it is al- 
most every where at this day, except Tartary,) there is 

1 The tnmelatjon sdde: at Uguft in populo Arauctiui; qai od uRertont 
Anttri ponti om/idtna PeruvitfoSnu JirrUtudme tonge pFoceliunl. 

* aliit gfJtiSntt tn pradam cadtmt^ 

' can ramdui natiombvs bnrbaru mtnui abundai^ aed cirifibru Jera nmj. 

* HB nodam /amiHim akadi, out taUan victumparaadi, praviderntt. 
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no danger of innndatiom^ of people: but when there 
be great shoals of people, which go on to popalate, 
withoQt foreseeing means of life and sastentation, it is 
of necesutj that once in an age or two they discharge 
a portion of their people upon other nations ; ' which 
the ancient northern people were wont to do by lot; 
casting lots what part should stay at home, and what 
should seek their fortunes. When a warlike stat« 
grows soft and eSeminate, they may be sure of a war. 
For commonly such states are grown rich in the time 
of their degenerating ; and so the prey inviteth, and 
their decay in valour encourageth a war.' 

As for the weapons, it hardly felleth under rule and 
observation: yet we see even they have returns and 
vicissitudes. For certain it is, that ordnance* was 
known in the city of the Oxidrakes in India; and 
was that which the Macedonians called thunder and 
lightnmg, and magic. And it is well known that the 
use of ordnance^ hath been in China above two thou- 
sand years. The conditions of weapons, and their im- 
provement, are. First, the fetching aiar off; for that 
outmns the danger ; ^ as it is seen in ordnance and 
muskets. Secondly, the strength of the percussion ; 
wherein likewise ordnance do exceed all arietations 
and ancient inventions. The third is, the commodious 
use of them ; as that they may serve in all weathers ; ' 



* puhtntpyrii tl tormeBtorwii lyneorum. 

■ ptrieuiuM ab hiutHi parit aMidpat. 

' id quod lormtnlii igneil najoribiu ttiam comptlit, jaa omralmi lempa- 
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that the carriage may be light and manageable ; and 
the like. 

For the conduct of the war : at the first, men rested 
extremely upon number : they did put the wars like- 
wise upon main force and valour ; pointing days for 
pitched fields, and so trying it out upon an even 
match : and they were more ignorant in ranging and 
arraying their battles. After they grew to rest upon 
number rather competent than vast ; they grew to * 
advantages of place, cunning diversions) and the like : 
and they grew more skilful in the ordering of their 
battles. 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish ; in the mid- 
dle age of a state, learning ; and then both of them 
together for a time ; in the declining age of a state, 
mechanical arts and merchandise. Learning hath his 
in&ncy, when it is but beginning and almost childish:' 
then his youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile : then 
his strength of years, when it is solid and reduced:' 
and lastly, his old age, when it waxeth dry and ex- 
haust.* But it is not good to look too long upon these 
turning wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. 
As for the philology of them, that is but a circle of 
tales,* aaid therefore not fit for this writing. 

^ So in origina]. A word appears to have dropped out, such aa ttti, or 
something equivalent. The translation ha« captabanL 

* qaaado leointcula runt, eipueriltt. 

^ aoSdiora et esmdiores. 

' The transUtioc adds, manerUe tamtn garraUtale. 

> Qualemu vera ad P^loli/giani, pia in hoc argumtalo ul pturimum wrto- 
(Mr, nihil aSad at guom narraliunculartm el obterBationam /atUiara congt- 
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NOTE. 

In speaking of the original editjou, I have referred to a 
cop)' in my own posaession ; from which the title is copied. 
I have since found that there is a copy in the British Museum 
bearing the same date, but not in all respects the same. In 
the tidepage, instead of newlt/ enlarged, it has nevrU/ wriOea. 
It professes to be " printed by John Haviland, for Hanna 
Barret," oniiltiug the name of Richard Whittaker, and the 
words which follow. lo the test, it is difficult even on a 
careful examination to detect any differences whatever. But 
upon referring to the passages in which I had noticed an 
error, or a doubt, or a variety of reading, I RaA that in three 
of them it difiers from my copy. In p. 146. it has children 
Botchild: in p. 1Q7. Jloteer not Jlowert : in p. 219. ^i?i« not 
ffaine. One or two other variations which occur io the later 
essays I have noticed in their places. Of these copies, one 
must certamty have been a proof in which corrections were 
afterwards made. And the &ct that all the later editions 
have "newly enlarged" in the titkpage, instead of " newly 
written," favours the supposition that mine is the corrected 
copy. That in some cases (as for instance in p^es 167. 
and 219.) the reading of the other copy is unquestionably 
the right one, may possibly be explained by accidents of 
the press. The last letter in powers may have ftuled to take 
the ink ; the m in game may have been injured, and being 
mistaken for an imperfect Vn may have been replaced by a 
perfect in. 
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APPEUDIX TO THE ESSAYS. 



A Fraohekt of an Essay on Fame.' 

Thb poets make Fame a monster. They describe 
her in part finely and elegantly ; and in part gravely 
imd sententioualy. They say, look how many feathers 
she hath, so many eyes she hath andemeath ; so many 
tongues ; so many voices ; she pricks up so many ears. 

This is a floniish. There follow excellent parables ; 
as that she gathereth strength in going : that she goeth 
upon the ground, and yet hideth her head in the 
clouds : that in the day-time she sitteth in a watch 
tower, and flieth most by night: that she mingleth 
things done with things not done : and that she is a ter- 
ror to great cities. But that which passeth all the rest 
is ; they do recount that the Earth, mother of the Gi- 
ants that made war against Jupiter and were by him 
destroyed, thereupon in an anger brought forth Fame ; 

^ ThU frsgniciit ITU first published by Dr. IUkUj', ia tbe Boutdtalio 
(1667), p. ^1. Though uufiniahedf tixtrrcfore, it may be re^rded aa ■ 
genuine and undoubted work of Bacon's, as fki ae it goeii. Two other 
EsMys, which hsTs been iscHbed to Bacon apon very doubtflil authority 
(and at leut one of Ihenx in my opinion very impnjbably), will be piinted 
by Iheniaelvei at the end of (his Appendix. 
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for certain it is that rebela, figured by the giants, and 
seditious tames and libels, are but brothers and sbtera ; 
masculine and feminine. But now, if a man can tame 
this monster, and bring her to feed at the hand, and 
govern ber, and with her fly other ravening fowl and 
kill them, it ia somewhat worth. But we are infected 
with the stile of the poets. To speak now in a sad 
and a serious manner. There is not in all the politics 
a place less handled, and more worthy to be handled, 
than this of fame. We will therefore speak of these 
points. What are ialse femes; and what are true 
fames ; and how they may be best discerned ; how 
lames may be sown and nused; bow they may be 
spread and multiplied ; and how they may be checked 
and laid dead. And other things concerning the na- 
ture of fame. Fame Is of that force, as there is scarce- 
ly any great action wherein it hath not a great part ; 
especially in the war. Mucianus undid VitelHus, by a 
fame that he scattered, that Vitellius had in purpose to 
remove the legions of Syria into Germany, and the 
legions of Germany into Syria ; whereupon the legions 
of Syria were infinitely inflamed. Julius Caisar took 
Pompey unprovided, and laid asleep his industry and 
preparations, by a lame that he cunningly gave out, 
how Caesar's own soldiers loved him not ; and being 
wearied with wars, and laden with the spoils of Gaul, 
would forsake him as soon as he came into Italy. Livia 
settled all things for the succession of her son Tiberius, 
by continual giving out that her husband Augustus was 
upon recovery and amendment. And it is an usual 
thing with the Bashaws, to conceal the death of the 
great Turk from the Janizaries and men of war, to 
save the sacking of Constantinople and other towns, as 
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their manner is. Themistocles made Xerxes King of 
Persia post apace out of Grtecia, by giving out that the 
Grecians had a purpose to break his bridge of ships 
which he had made athwart Hellespont. There be a 
thousand such like examples, and the more they are, 
the less they need to be repeated ; because a man meet- 
etb with them every where. Therefore let all wise 
governors have as great a watch and care over fames, 
as they have of the actions and designs themselves. 



Tht retl ma notfinidted. 
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Early Editions of the Essays. 

Bacok's Esaaya in their earliest shape formed part 
of a very small octavo volume, published in 1597, with 
the following title : Ussayea. Selic/toiig Meditationi, 
Placet of perewatwn and disswasion. Seene and ah- 
lowed. At Zondtm, Printed for Mumfrey Hooper, and 
ore to be sold at ike blacke Beare in Chauncery Lane. 
1597. 

The Heliffiout TneiMtationg and the Places of perswa- 
Hon and distwa^on refer to two other works ; one in 
Latin, entitled Me4£tatume» tacree : the other in Eng- 
lish, entitled Qf the Cotderi of Good and Evill ; a 
fragment. These will be printed elsewhere. 

The " Epistle Dedicatory " prefixed to the volume b 
dated the 80th of January, 1597 ; which in the case 
of an ordinary letter would be understood to mean 
1597-8. But I suppose that publishers, who like to 
have fresh dates on their titlepages, followed the " his- 
torical" year, which was reckoned from the 1st of 
January, and not the " civil," which was reckoned 
from the 25th of March. For I find in the Lambeth 
library, the following rough drafi of a letter from 
Anthony Bacon to the 'Eax\ c^ Essex, docqueted " le 
»" de furrier, 1696." 
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" My singular good Lord. 
" I am bold, and yet out of a most entire and dutiful love 
wherein my german brother and myself stand infinitely 
bound unto your Lordship, to present unto you the first 
sight and taste of such fruit as my brother was constrtuned 
to gather, as he professeth himself, before they were ripe, to 
prevent stealing; and witbal most humbly to beseech your 
Lordship, that as my brother in token of a mutual firm broth- 
erly affection hath bestowed by dedication the property of 
them upon myself, so your Lordship, to whose disposition 
and commandment I have entirely and inviolably vowed my 
poor self, and whatever appertaineth unto me, either in pos- 
session or right, — that your Lordship, I say, iii your noble 
and singular kindness towards us both, will vouchsafe first to 
give me leave to transfer my interest unto your Lordship, 
then humbly to crave your honourable acceptance and most 
worthy protection. And so I must humbly take my leave. 

I shall now give a correct reprint of the Essays, as 
they appeared in this first edition ; preserving, by way 
of specimen, the ori^aat orthography and punctuation, 
I take it from the copy in the British Museum ; a copy 
which appears by a memorandum on the titlepage to 
have been sold on the 7th of February, 39 Eliz. (i. e. 
1596-7), for the sum of twenty pence. 
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THE EPISTLE DBDICATORIE. 



To M. Anthont Bacom 

his deare Brother. 

LoniNG and beloued Brother, I doe nowe like some 
that haue an Orcbarde il neighbored, that gather their 
finit before it is ripe, to preuent stealing. These frag- 
ments of my conceites were going to print ; To labour 
the staie of them had bin troublesome, and aubiect to 
interpretation ; to let them passe had beene to adve- 
ture the wrong they mought reeeiue by vntrue Cop- 
pies, or by some gambhment, which it mought please 
any that should set them forth to bestow upon them. 
Therefore I helde it best discreation to publish them 
ray selfe as they passed long agoe from my pen, with- 
out any further disgrace, then the weaknesae of the 
Anthor. And as I did ener hold, there mought be 
as great a vanitie in retiring and withdrawing mens 
conceites (except they bee of some nature) from the 
world, as in obtruding them : So m these particulars 
I haue played my selfe the Inquisitor, and find nothing 
to my vnderstanding in them contraiie or infectious to 
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the state of Religion, or manners, but rather (as I sup- 
pose) medicinable. Only I disliked now to put them 
out because they will be like the late new halfe-pence, 
which though the SUuer were good, yet the peeces 
were small. But since they woald not stay with their 
Master, but would needes trauaile abroade, I haue pre- 
ferred them to you that are next myself, Dedicating 
them, such as they are, to our loue, in the depth 
whereof (I assure you) I sometimes wish your infirm- 
ities translated uppon my selfe, that her Maiestie 
mought haue the seruice of so actiue and able a miud, 
& I mought be with excuse confined to these contem- 
plations & studies for which I am fittest, so commendo 
I you to the preseruation of the diuine Maiestie. 
From my Chamber at Graies Inne, this 30. of lanu- 
arie. 1597. 

Tow entire Louing brother, 

Fran. Bacon. 



E8SAIBS. 

1. O/itudie. 

2. 0/ discourte. 

8. 0/ Ceremonies and reipectt. 

4. Of followeri and friendt. 

5. Sutors. 

6. 0/ expetice. 

7. Of Regiment of health. 

8. Of Ilrmour and reputation. 

9. 0/ Faction. 
10. Of Negoeiating. 
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ESSAIES. 



Of Studies. 



Stddieb serue for pastimes, for ornaments and for 
abilities. Their cliiefe vse for pastime is in priuatenes 
and retiring; for ornamente is in discourse, and for 
abilitie is in iudgement. For expert men can execute, 
but learned men are fittest to iudge or censui'e. 

^ To spend too much time in them is slouth, to vse 
them too much for ornament is affectation: to make 
iudgement wholly by their rules, is the humour of a 
Scholler. ^ They perfect Nature, and are perfected 
by experience. ^ Craftie men continue ^ them, sim- 
ple men admire them, wise men vse them: For they 
teach not their owne vse, but that is a wjsedome with- 
out them : and aboue them wonne by observation. 
^ Reade not to contradict, nor to belieue, but to waigh 
and consider. ^ Some bookes are to bee tasted, others 
to bee swallowed, and some few to bee chewed and 
disgested ; That is, some bookes are to be read only 
in partes ; others to be read, but cursorily, and some 
few to be read wholly and with diligence and attention. 



.e original : corrected with ■ pen int« ot 
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^ Reading maketh a iiill man, conference a readye 
man, and writing an exacte man. And therefore if 
a man write little, be had neede haue a great memorie, 
if he conferre litde, he had neede haue a present wit, 
and if he reade little, hee had neede bane much cun- 
ning, to seeme to know that he doth not. ^ Histo- 
ries make men wise, Poets wittie : the Mathematickes 
snbde, natmull Pbylosophie deepe : Morall grane, 
Logicke and Rhetoricke able to contend. 



Op DiacotTESB. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commendation 
of wit in being able to holde all arguments, then of 
iudgement in discerning what is true, as if it were a 
praise to know what might be said, and not what 
shoulde be thought. Some haue certaine Common 
places and Theames wherein they are good, and want 
varietie, which kinde of poaertie is for the most part 
tedious, and nowe and then ridiculous. ^ The hon- 
ourablest part of talke is to guide the occasion, and 
againe to moderate and pa.^se to somewhat else. ^ It 
is good to varie and mixe speech of the present occa- 
sion with argument, tales with reasons, asking of ques- 
tions, with telling of opinions, and iest with earnest, 
^ But some thinges are priuiledged from iest, namely 
Religion, matters of state, great persons, any mans 
present businesse of importance, and any case that 
desemeth pittie. % He that questioneth much shall 
learn much, and content much, specially if hee applie 
his questions to the skill of the person of whome he 
asketh, for he shal giue them occasion to please them- 
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selues in speakiDg, and Umselfe shall continually gath- 
er knowledge, ^ If you dissemble sometimes your 
knowledge of that yon are thought to knowe, you 
shall bee thought another time to know that yon know 
not. ^ Speech of a mans selfe is not good often, and 
there is but one case, wherin a man may commend 
himselfe with good grace, and that is in commending 
vertue io another, especially if it be such a vertue, 
as whereunto himselfe pretendeth. ^ Discretion (£ 
speech b more then eloquence, and to speake agreably 
to him, with whome we deale is more the to speake in 
good wordes or in good order. ^ A good continued 
speech without a good speech of interlocution sheweth 
slownesse : and a good reply or second speech without 
a good set speech sheweth shallovmesse and weaknes, 
as wee see in beastes that those that are weakest in tlie 
course are yet nimblest in the tume. ^ To vse too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter is 
, to use none at all is blunt. 



Of CeBEMONIES and REaPECTES. 

He that is onely reall had need haue exceeding great 
parts of vertue, as the stone had neede be rich that is 
set without foyle. ^ But commonly it is in pnuse as 
it is in gaine. For as the prouerbe is true, That light 
fftnnes make heame Purses : Because they come thieke, 
wheras great come but now and then, so it is as true 
that smal matters winne great commendation : because 
they are continually in vse and in note, whereas the 
occasion of any grest vertue commeth but on holy- 
daies. ^ To attaine good ibi-mea, it sufliceth not to 
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despise them, for so shal a man observe them in others, 
and let him trust himselfe with the rest : for if he care 
to expresse tliem bee shall leese their grace, which is to 
be naturall and mafiected. Some mens behauiour is 
like a verse wherein euery sillable is measured. How 
can a man comprehend great matters that breaketh his 
minde too much to small obseruations ? ^ Not to vse 
Ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to vse them 
againe, and so diminish his respect ; especially they be 
not to bee omitted to stranngers and strange natures. 
^ Among a mans Peires a man shall be sure of famil- 
iaritie, and therefore it is a good title ^ to keepe state ; 
amongst a mans inferiours one shall be sure of reuer- 
ence, and therefore it is good a little to be &miliar. 
^ Hee that is too much in any thing, so that he give 
another occasion of satietie, maketh himselfe cheape. 
^ To applie ones selfe to others is good, so it be with 
demonstration that a man doth it upon regard, and not 
vpon facilitie. ^ It is a good precept generally in 
seconding another : yet to adde somewhat of ones 
owne ; as if you will graunt his opinion, let it be with 
some distinction, if you wil follow his'motion, let it be 
with condition ; if you allow his counsell, let it bo with 
^eadging further reason. 



Of followers and friends. 

Costly followers are not to he liked, least while a 
man maketh his traine longer, hee make his wings 
shorter, I reckon to be costly not tliem alone which 
charge the parse, but which are wearysome and impor- 

1 So iolhe original; > miitak* ibi " it is good a little." 
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tune in sutes. Ordinary following ought to challenge 
no higher conditions then countenance, recommenda" 
tion and protection from wrong, 

^ Factious followers are worse to be liked, which 
follow not vpon afiection to him with whome they 
raunge themselnes, hut vpon discontentment conceiaed 
against some other, wherevpon commonly iasueth that 
ill intelligence that wee many times see between great 
personages. % The following by certaine States an- 
swereable to that which a great person himselfe pro- 
fesseth, as of Souldiers to him that hath beene imployed 
in the warres, and the like hath euer beene a thing 
ciuile, and well taken euen in Monarchies, so it bee 
without too much pompe or popularitie. ^ But the 
most honorable kind of following is to bee followed, as 
one that apprehendeth to aduance vertue and desert in 
all sortes of persons, and yet where there is no eminent 
oddes in sufficiencie, it is better to take with the more 
passable, then with the more able. In gouemment it 
is good to vse men of one rancke equally, for, to coun- 
tenance some extraordinarily, is to make them inso- 
lente, and the rest discontent, because they may claime 
a due. But in &aours to vse men with much difi^r- 
ence and election is good, for it maketh the persons 
preferred more thankeAill, and the rest more officions, 
becanse all is of &uour. ^ It is good not to make too 
much of any man at first, because one cannot holde 
out that proportion. ^ To be gouemed by one is not 
good, and to be distracted with many is worse ; but to 
take aduise of friends is ever honorable : For lookers on 
many times see more then gamesters. And tJie vale bett 
tUacoueretk the hiU. ^ There is little friendship in the 
worlde, and least of all betweene equals ; which was 
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wont to bee magnified. That that is, is betweene sa- 
perioar and infeiiour, whose fortunes may comprehend 
the one the other. 



Op Sctes. 



Manie ill matters are mdertaken, and many good 
matters with ill mindes. Some embrace Sutes which 
neuer meane to deale effectually in them. But if they 
see there may be life in the matter by some other 
meane, they will be content to winne a thanke or take 
a second reward. Some take holde of Sutes onely for 
an occasion to crosse some other, or to make an iofor- 
madon wherof they could not otherwise have an apt 
precept,^ without care what become of the Sute, when 
that tume is serued. Nay some mdertake Sutes with 
a fill! purpose to let them fell, to the ende to gratifie 
the adverse partie or competitor. ^ Surely there is in 
Borte a right in euerie Sute, either a right of eqnitie, if 
it be a Snte of controueraie ; or a right of desert, if it 
hee a Sute of petitios. If affection leade a man to 
&nor the wrong side in iustice, let him rather Tse his 
countenance to compound the matter then to carrie it. 
If affection lead a man to feuour the lease worthy in 
desert, let him doe it, without deprauing or disabUng 
the better deseruer. ^ In Sutes a man doth not wel 
Tnderstand, it is good to referre them to some Iriend of 
trust and iudgement, that may reporte whether he may 
deale in them with honor. ^ Suters are so distasted 
with delues and abuses, that plaine dealing in denying 
to deale in Sutes at first, and reportmg the successe 
^ So in the origin*!: ■ misUke, no doubt, taiprettxL 
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barely, and in challend^ng no mora thankes tiien one 
hath dosemed, is growen not only honourable but also 
gracious. ^ In Sutes of &uor the first comming ought 
to take little place, so far forth consideration may bee 
bad of his trust, that if intelligence of the matter 
coulde not otherwise baue beene had bat by him, ad- 
nantage be not taken of the note. ^ To be ignorant 
of the vulue of a Sute is simpHcitie, as wel as to be 
ignorant of tbe right thereof is want of conscience. 
1[ Secrecie in Sutes is a great meane of obtaining, for 
voicing them to bee in forwardnes may discourage 
some kinde of suters, but doth quicken and awake 
others. ^ But tyming of the Sutes is the principall, 
tyming I saye not onely in respect of the person that 
Coulde grannt it, but in respect of those which are like 
to crosse it. ^f Nothing ia thought ho easie a request 
to a great person as his letter, and yet if it bee not in 
a good cause, it is so much out of hia reputation. 



Of Expemce. 

Riches %re for spending, and spending for honour 
and good actions. Therefore extra ordinarie sixpence 
must bee limited by the worth of the ocasion ; for vol- 
ontarie vndoing may bee as well for a mans countrie as 
for the kingdome of heauen. But ordinarie expence 
ought to bee limited by a mans estate, and gouemed 
with such regard, as it be within hb compasse, and not 
Bubiect to deceite and abuse of seruants, and ordered to 
the best shew, that the Bils maye be lesse then the esti- 
mation abroad. ^ It is no basenes for the greatest to 
descend and looke into their owne estate. Some for- 
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beare it not vpon negligence alone, but doubting to 
bring themseluea into Melancholy in respect tliej shall 
finde it broken. But woundes cannot bee cured without 
tearching. % He that cannot looke into his owne 
estate, had neede both choose well those whom he im- 
ployeth, yea and change them after.' For new are 
more IJuierous and lesse subtle. ^ In clearing of a 
mans estate bee may as well hurt himselfe in being too 
suddaiue, as in letting it runne on too long, for hastie 
selling is commonly as disaduantageable as interest. 
% He that hath a state to repdre may not despise 
small things ; and commonly it is lesse (^honourable 
to abridge pettie charges then to stoape to pettie get- 
tings. ^ A man ought warilj to begin charges, which 
once hegunue must continue. But in matters that 
returne not, he may be more magnificent. 



Of Regiment of Health. 

There is a wisdome in this beyond the rules of 
Phisicke, A mans owne obseruation what hee finds 
good of, and what he findes hurt of, is tht^ best Phys- 
icke to preserve health. But it is a safer conclusion 
to say. This agreeth well with me, therefore I will con- 
tinue it,' then this I finde no oflfence, of this therefore 
I may vse it. For strength of nature in youth passeth 
ouer many excesses, which are owing a man till his 
age. ^ Disceme of the comming on of yeares, and 
thinke not to doe the same things still. ^ Beware of 
any snddain change in any great point of diet, and if 
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necesBitie inforce it, fit the rest to it. ^ To be free 
minded and chearetully disposed at towers of meate, 
and of sleepe, and of exercise, is the best precept of 
long lasting, ^ If you flie Physicke in health alto 
gether, it will be too strange to your body when yon 
shall need it, if you make it too fiimiliar, it will 
worke no estraordinarie effect when sicknesse com- 
meth. ^ Despise no new accident in the body, bat 
aske opinion of it. % la sicknesse respect health prin- 
cipally, and in health action. For those that put their 
bodies to indure in health, may in most sickenesses 
which are not very sharpe, be cured onelye with diet 
ftnd tendring. 

^ Phjsitians are some of them so pleasing and con- 
formable to the humours of the patient, aa they presse 
not the true cure of the disease ; and some other are 
so regular in proceeding according to Arte for the dis- 
ease, as they respect not sufficiently the condition of 
the patient. Take one of a middle temper, or if it 
may not bee found in one man, compound two of both 
sorts, and forget not to cal as wel the best aquainted 
with your body, as the best reputed of for his facultie. 



Of Hon 017 r and refutation. 

The winning of Honour is but the reuealing of a 
mans vertne and worth without disadvantage, for some 
in their actions doe affect Honour and reputation, 
which sort of men are commonly much talked of, but 
inwardly little admired : and some darken their vertue 
in the shew of it, so as they be vnder-valewed in opin- 
ion. ^ If a man perfbrme that which hath not beene 
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attempted before, or attempted and g^uen ouer, or hath 
been atehieued, bnt not with bo good circumstance, he 
shall purchase more Honour, then by effecting a matter 
of greater difficulty or vertue, wherein he is but a fol- 
lower, ^ If a man bo temper his actions aa in some 
one of them hee doe content euerie &ction or combina- 
tion of people, the Musicke will be the fuller. ^ A 
man is an ill husband of his Honour that entereth 
into any action, the failing wherein may disgrace him 
more then the carrying of it through can Honour 
him. IT Discreete followers helpe much to reputation. 
% Enuie which is the canker of Honour, is best extin- 
guished by declaring a mans selfe in his ends, rather to 
seehe merite then &me, and by attributing a mans suc- 
cesses rather to diuine prouidence and felicitie then to 
his vertue or pollieie. 

^ The true Marshalling of the degrees of Soner- 
ugne honour are these. In the first place are Con- 
d&ares, founders of states. In the second place are 
LfgisUU^>r&» Law-giuers, which are also called second 
founders, or Perpetui principes, because they goaeme 
by their ordinances afler they are gone. In the third 
place are Zdberatores, such as compound the long mis- 
eries of cinill warres, or deliver their countries from 
servitude of strangers or tyrants. In the fourth place 
are Propagatorea or Propuffitat&res imperii, such as in 
honourable warres enlarge their territories, or make 
noble defence against Inuaders. And in the last place 
are Patres patrice, which raigne justly and make the 
times good wherein they line. Degrees of honour in 
subiects are first Parti<dpe» curarvm, those upon whome 
Princes doe discharge the greatest waight of their 
affiiires, their Might handea (as we call t^em.) The 
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next are Duces belli, great leaders, such as are Pmices, 
Lieutenants, and do them notable services in the wars. 
The third are Oration, fauorites, such as exc«ede not 
this scauding to bee sollace to the Soueraigne, and 
hannelesse to the people. And the fourth Negotiis 
pares, such as have great place vnder Princes, and 
execute their places with sufficiencie. 



Of Faction. 

Manie have a newe wisedome, indeed, a fond ojun- 
ion ; That for a Prince to goueme his estate, or for a 
great person to goveme hia proceedings according to 
the respects of Factions, is the principal part of pol- 
licie. Whereas contrariwise, the chiefest wisedome is 
either in ordering those things which are general], and 
wherein men of severall Factions doe nenerthelease 
agree, or in dealing with .correspondence to particular 
persons one by one. But I say not that the considera- 
tion of Factions is to be neglected. 

^ Meane men must adheare, but great men that 
haue strength in themselues were better to maintwne 
themseluea indifferent and nentrall ; yet euen in begin- 
ners to adheare so moderatly, as he be a man of the 
one Faction, which is passablest with the other, com- 
monly giveth best way. If The lower and weaker 
Faction is the firmer in conjunction. ^ When one of 
the Factions is extinguished, the remaning subdiuideth 
which is good for a second Faction. It is commonly 
seene that men once placed, take in with the contrarie 
fitction to that by which they enter, ^ The tr^tor in 
Factions lightly goeth away with it, for when matr 
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ten have stucke long in ballancing, the winning of 
some one man casteth them, and hee getteth al the 
thankes. 



Of Kegociatinq. 

It is generally better to deale by speech then by let- 
ter, and by the mediation of a thirde then by a mans 
selfe. Letters are good when a man wonlde drawe an 
answere by letter backe againe, or when it may seme 
for a mans iustification afterwards to produce his owne 
letter. To deale in person is good when a mans fece 
breedes regard, as commonly with inferiours. ^f In 
choyce of instrumente it is better to choose men of a 
plainer sorte that are like to doe tliat that is committed 
to them ; and to reporte backe againe faithfully the 
successe, then those that are canning to contriue out 
of other mens businesse somewhat to grace themselnes, 
and will helpe the matter in reporte for satisfactions 
sake. 

^ It is better to sound a person with whome one 
deales a &rre off, then to fel vppon the pointe at first, 
except you meane to surprise him by some shorte ques- 
tion. IT -ft is better dealing with men in appetite then 
those which are where they would be. ^ If a man 
deale with another vppon conditions, the starte or first 
performance is all, which a man can not reasonably de- 
maunde, except either the nature of the thing be such 
which must goe before, or else a man can perswade the 
other partie that he shall still neede him in some other 
thing, or else that he bee counted the honester man. 
^ All practise b to disconer or to worke : men dis- 
couer themselnes in trust, in passion, at vnwares and 
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of nece&sitie, when they would hane somewhat donne, 
and cannot finds an apt precept.* If you wonld worke 
any man, you must either know his nature and ikshions 
and so leade him, or his ends, and so winne him, or his 
weaknesses or disaduantages, and so awe him, or those 
that haue interest in hira and so goueme him. ^ In 
dealing with cunning persona we must euer consider 
their endes to interpret their speeches, and it is good 
to say little to them, and that which they least looke 
for. 
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Editiok of 1612. 

It ia a fact very creditable to the reading public of 
those days, that a volume which offers no entertain- 
ment except solid observation, packed as close as pos- 
sible and stripped of all ornament, was thrice reprinted 
within nine years after its first appearance, viz. in 1598, 
in 1604, and in 1606. It is doubtful however whether 
Bacon himself had anything to do with any of these 
editions ; which are said to have been merely reprints, 
without addition or alteration, except some changes in 
the spelling, and the substitution of an English transla- 
tion of the Medifationes saerce for the original Latin. 

The earliest evidence of additions and alterations 
which I have met with, is contained in a volume pre- 
served among the Harleian MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, No. 5106. ; a volume undoubtedly authentic ; 
fur it contains interlineations in Bacon's own hand; 
and transci-ibed some time between 1607, when Bacon 
became Solicitor-general, and 1612, when he brought 
out a new edition of the Essays with further additions 
and alterations. It is unluckily not quite perfect ; one 
leaf at least, if not more, having been lost at the begin- 
ning; though otherwise in excellent preservation. 

The titlepage, which remaina, bears the following 
inscription, very handsomely written in the old English 
character, with flourished capitals : The wrUingt of Sr 
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Franeii Baeon Knt. the Kinge's SoUicitor GeneraU : in 
MoralUie, Polide, and JSUtorie. 

It contains nothing but Essays ; which stand in the 
following order : — 



1. Of Friendship (the begiD- 

niDg wanting). 

2, Of Wisdom for a Man's 

Self. 
8. Of Nobility. 
4. Of Goodness and Goodness 

of Nature. 
6. Of Beauty. 

6. Of Seeming Wise. 

7. Of Regiment of Health. 

8. Of Expences. 

9. Of Ambition. 

10. Of Ceremonies and He- 

speets. 

11. Of Studies. 

12. Of Discourse. 

13. Of Riches. 

14. Of FoUowerE and Frienils. 

15. Of Suitors. 

16. Of Negociating. 



17. Of Despatch. 

18. Of Deformity. 

19. Of Young Men and Age. 

20. Of Faction. 

31. Of Honour and Ueputa- 

22. Of Marrii^ and Single 

Life. 

23. Of Parents and Ohildreo. 

24. Of Great Place. 

25. Of Empire, 
se. Of Counsel. 

27. Of Atheism. 

28. Of SuperslilJOD. 

29. Of Praise. 

30. Of Nature in Men. 

31. Of Custom and Educatiou. 

32. Of Fortune. 

33. Of Death. 

34. Of SeditioDS and Troubles. 



Of these, two only are not to be found in the edition 
of 1612 ; viz. the twenty-first (which is included in 
the edition both of 1597 and 1625) and the tliirty- 
fourth, which was not published till 1625, though an 
Italian translation of it had been given in Sir Tobie 
Matthew's Sag^ Mor<di, in 1618.. As this stands last 
in the volume, and the rest of the leaves are left blank, 
it is impossible to say whether it was transcribed at the 
same .time with the rest, or added at a later period. 
But I cannot detect any difference in the hand-writing, 
the colour of the ink, or the general appearance of it. 
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This last I hare added at the end. The others I have 
compared witli the copies in the edition of 1612; and 
althongh I have not thooght it worth while to make an 
exact and perfect collation, I hare marked all the more 
considerable variations between the two ; so that by 
means of the table of contents which I have jost given, 
and the foot-notes which follow, a fiill and particular 
account of the contents of the manuscript volume may 
be obtained. 

The reprint of the edition of 1612, which I now 
subjoin, preserving (except in the case of mere mia- 
prints) the ori^nal orthography and punctuation, has 
been compared with two copies in my own possession, 
both of which have been corrected here and there with 
a pen, apparently by the same hand. The corrections 
being the same in both and made in the same way, 
I presume that they were inserted by Bacon's own 
direction; see note 1, p. 359. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATOBIE. 



To mj Loving Brother, Sir Iohn Cohstablb Knight. 

My last Hisaies I cledicated to my deare hrotJitr Master 
Anthony Bacon, wha i» with Q-od. Looking ajnongit 
my paperi tMi vacation, I found oth^t of tiie same Na- 
ture : which if I my telfe shaS not suffer to he lott, it 
teemeUi the World will not ; by the often printing of the 
former. 3Smng my Brother, I found you next ; in 
retpeet of bond both of neare alliance, and of ^raight 
Jnendthip and totnette, and particularly of eoirnnumeor- 
Uon in ttudiea. Wherein J mutt achtowledge my idfe 
beholding to you. For at my bu*ine»»e found rest in my 
contemplations ; so my contemplations euer found rest in 
your louing cor^ereacA and iudgemtM. So wishing you 
all good, Iremaine 

Tonr louing brother and friend, 

Fba. Bacon. 
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THE TABLE. 



1. Of Religion. 

2. Of Death. 

3. Of Goodnes and goodnes of 

i. Of Cunning. 

S. Of Marriage and nn^e life. 

a. Of Parents and Cbildren. 

7. Of Nobilitie. 

8. Of Great place. 

9. Of Empire. 

10. Of CounselL 

11. Of Dispatch. 

12. Of Loue. 

13. Of Friendahippe. 

14. Of AtheiBme. 
lO. Of SuperBtitiDn. 

16. Of Wisdome for a Mane 

17. Of Regiment of Health. 

18. Of Expeoces. 
18. Of Discourae. 



I. Of Seeming wiao. 

. Of Riches. 

'.. Of AmbitioD. 

i. Of Young men and age. 

,. Of Beautie. 

I. Of Defonnitie. 

i. Of nature in Men. 

'. Of Custome and Education. 

1. Of Fortane. 

I. Of Studies. 

I. Of Ceremonies and respects. 

.. Of Siitors. 

!. Of Followers. 

I. Of Hegociating. 

I. Of Faction, 

S. Of Praise. 

i. Of Judicature. 

r. Of vaine glory. 

i. Of greatnes of Kingdomes. 

). Of the pnblike. 

). Of Warre and peace. 
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ESSAIES. 



1. Of Religion. 

The quarrels, and diuiaions &r ReH^on, were enils 
vnknowne to the Heathen : and no maruell ; for it is 
the true God that is the lealons God ; and the gods of 
the Heathen were good fellowes. But yet the honds of 
religious vnity, are so to be strengthened, as the honds 
of humane society be not dissolned. Jjua-etivs the 
Poet, when hee beheld the act of Agamemnon, indor- 
ing and assisting at the sacrifice of his daughter, con- 
cludes with this verse ; 

Tanti rtBigio potuU laadere mabrwa. 

Bat what would hee haue done, if he had knowne the 
massacre oi France, or the powder treason oi Englandf 
Certainly he Would haue beene seuen times more Epi- 
cure and Atheist then he was. Nay, hee would rather 
haue chosen to be one of the Madmen of Mumter, then 
to haue beene a partaker of those Counsels. For it is 
better that Religion should defece mens vnderstanding, 
then their piety and charitie ; retaining reason onely 
but as an Engine, and Ckarriot driiter of cruelty, and 
malice. It was a great blasphemie, when the Diuell 
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Baid ; IwiU aacmd, and be like the highext : but it is a 
greater blasphemie, if they make God to say ; / vnll 
descmd, and he like the Prince of DarkneMe : and it 
is no better, when they make the cause of Religvm 
descend, to the execrable accions of murthering of 
Princes, butchery of people, and firing of States. Nei- 
ther is there such a sinne against the person of the holy 
G-host, (if one should take it literally) as in stead oi 
the likenes of a Doue, to bring him downe in the like- 
nesse of a Vulture, or Bauen ; nor such a scandall tO 
their Church, as out of the Barke of Saint Peter, to 
set forth the flagge of a Barke of Pirata and Axaaamrit. 
Therefore since these things are the common enemies 
of humane society ; Princes by their power ; ChvTche$ 
by their Decrees ; and all learning. Christian, morall, 
of what soeuer sect, or opinion, by their Mereurie rod ; 
ought to ioyne in the damning to Hell for euer, these 
fiicts, and tb^r supports : and in all Counsels concern- 
ing Religion, that Counsell of the Apostle, would be 
prefixed, Ira hornima rum implet iiatUiam Dei. 



2. Of Death. 

Men leare death, as Children feare to goe in the 
darke: and as that naturall feare in Children is en- 
creased with tales ; so is the other. Certainely the 
feare of death in contemplation of the cause of it, and 
the issue of it, is religious : but the feare (^ it, for it 
selfe, b weake. Yet in religious meditations there a 
misture of vanide, and of superstition. You shall 
reade in some of the FHo's Bookes of Mortification, 
that a man should thinke with himselfe, what the paine 
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is, if he haue but his fingers end pressed, or tortured ; 
and thereby imagine what the paines of Death are, 
when the whole body is corrupted lind dissolued : when 
many times. Death passeth with lesse paine, then the 
torture of a limme. For the most vitall parts are not 
the quii^est of sence. And to apeake as a Philosopher 
or natural! man, it was well said, Pompa mortit magia 
terret, ^tdm mors ipta. Grones, and Connulsions, and 
a discoloured iace, and friends weeping, and Blackes 
and obsequies, and the like, shew death terrible. It is 
worthie the obseruing, that there is no pas^on in the 
minde of man so weake, but masters the feare of death ; 
and therefore death is no such enemy, when a man 
hath so many followers about him, that can winne the 
combat of him. Reamge triumphes oner death, Zoue 
esteems it not, Monour aspireth to it, deliuery from 
Ignovwny chuseth it, Chi^e flieth to it, JVare preoo- 
upateth it: nay we see after Otho had sl^n himselfe, 
pitty (which is the tendrest of aflfections) prouoked 
many to die. Seneca speaketh of uicenesse : Oogita 
qudm diu eadem, feceria ; Mori velle fwn tantum fortif, 
aat mieer, ted etiam fatti^mg potest. It is no lesse 
worthy to obserue how little alteration in good spirits 
the approaches of death make : but they are the same 
till the last. Auffuetua Cceaar died in a complement, 
3^>enu» in dissimulation, Ve^atian in a iest, Gaiba 
with a sentence, SeptimvM Seuema in dispatch ; ' and 
the like. Certainely the Stmkea bestowed too much 
cost Tpon death, and by their great preparations made 
it appeare more fearefiill. Better aaith he, Qui poem 
vittE ertrtnium inter munera panat natune. It is as 
natuiall to die, as to bee borne ; and to a little In&nt 
perhaps, the one as paineiiill, aa the other. 

1 Th« last claoM is omitted in the H3. 
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3. Op Goodnesse, awd goodnes of Nature. 
I TAKE goodnetse in this sence, the affecting of the 
Weale of men, which is, that the Qnedant caU ^A*- 
lantkrctpia ; for the word humanitie (as it is Tsed) it is 
a little too light, to espresse it. O-oodnesse I call the 
habite ; and goodnesse of Nature, the inclination. This 
of all vertues, is the greatest : being the character of 
the Deitie ; and without it, man is a busie, mischeuous, 
wretched thing: no better then a kind of vermine. 
Chodneste answers to the TheolofficaU vertue Charily, 
and admits not excesse, but error. The Italiata, Hane 
an vngracious prouerbe, Tanto hum, che vol mente; So 
good, that he it good for nothing. And one of the Doc- 
tors of Italie, ISicholas Machiauel had the confidence to 
put in writing, almost in plaine termes ; That the Chris- 
tian faith had ^aen vp good men in prey, to those that 
are t^amiicdll and vniutt ; which hee spake, because 
indeed there was neuer law, or sect, or opinion, did so 
much magnifie goodnes, as the Ckristian religion doth. 
Therefore to anoid the scandall, and the danger both ; 
it is good to take knowledge of the errors of an habite 
so excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not 
in bodage to their &ces or fiuicies : for that is but 
facility, and softnesse ; which taketh an honest minde 
prisoner. Neither ^ue thou .^<yps Cocke a gem, who 
would be better pleased and happier, if he had had a 
Barly com. The example of God t«acheth the lesso 
truly. He sendeth his raine, and maketh his snnne 
tc shine vpon the iust, and vniust; but hee doth not 
raine wealth, nor shine honour' and vertues vpon men 
equally. Common benefits are to bee conmiunicate 
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with all, but peculiar benefits with cboise. And be- 
ware how Id making the portraiture, thon breakest the 
patteme. For Diuinitie maketh the loue of onr eeluea 
the patteme, the loue of our neighbours hut the Por- 
traityre. Sell all thou hut and giue it to the poore, and 
follow me; hot sell not all thou hast, except thou come 
and follow me ; that is, except thou haue a vocation, 
wherein thou nukiest doe aa much good with little 
meanes, as with great : For otherwise in feeding the 
stremes, tbou driest the fountaine. Neither is there 
onely a habite of goodnesse, directed by right reason : 
but there is in some men, enen in nature, a disposition 
towards it : as on the other side, there is a natm^ 
malignity. For there bee that in their nature doe not 
affect the good of others : the lighter sort of malignitie, 
tumeth hnt to a crosaenesse, or irowardnesse, or ^t^ 
nesse to oppose, or diffieilnesse, or the like : but the 
deeper sort, to enuie and meere mischief. There be 
many Mimnthropi,^ that make it their practise to bring 
men to the bough, and yet haue neuer a tree for the 
purpose in their gardens, as Timon had.' Such dis- 
positions are the very errors of hummi nature : and yet 
they are the fittest timber to make great Polidques of; 
like to knee-timber that is good for shippes that are or- 
dained to be tossed, but not for building houses that 
shall stand firme. 



4. Of Comning. 

Web take Cunming for a sinister or crooked Wta- 
lome : and certainely there is a great difference be- 

1 The MS. omiti thg worda " MimiUknipi," and " u Timon bad." 
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tweene a, canning man, and a wise man : not onely in 
point of honesty, but in point of ability. There be that 
can pack the cards and yet cannot play well. So there 
are some, that are good in cannasaes and &ctions, that 
are otherwise weake men. Againe, it is one thing to 
understand persons, and another thing to vnderstand 
matters : for many are perfect in mens humors, that 
are not greatly capable of the reall part of businesse ; 
which is the consHttition of one, that hath studied men 
more then bookes. Snch men are fitter for practise, 
then for counsel!, and they are good but in their owne 
Alley ; tume them to new men, and they haue lost 
their aime. So as the oM rule to know a foole from 
a wise man ; Jl^tte amboa nudoa ad ignotog ^ videbig ; 
doth scarse hold for them. Euen in businesse there 
are some that know the resorts and ^s of bnsines, that 
cannot sinke into the maine of it : like a house that 
hath conuenient staires and entries, but neuer a &ire 
roomc. Therefore you shall see them finde out pretty 
looses in the conclusion, but are no w^es able to exani- 
ine or debate matters : and yet commonly they take 
aduantage of their inability, Sc would be thought wits 
of direction. Some build rather vpon abusing others, 
and as wee now say, putting trickes vpon them, then 
vpon souudnesse of their owne proceedings. But Salo- 
mon saith, Prudens aduertit ad greum mot : atultut 
diuertit ad dolo». Very many are the differences be- 
tweene cunning and wisdome : and it were a good deed 
to set them downe : for that nothing doth more hnrte 
in state then that cunning men passe for wise. 
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6, Of Mabbiaqe and single ufe, 
Hbb that hath wife and children, hath giuen hos- 
tages to fortune. For they are impediments to great 
enterprises, either of vertue or mischief. Certwnly the 
best works, and of greatest merit for the publike haue 
proceeded from the vnmarried, or chOdlesse men ; 
which haue sought eternity in memory, and not in 
posterity; and which both in affection and means, haue 
married and endowed the publike. Yet acme there 
are, that lead a single life whose thoughts doe ende 
with themselues, and doe account fiiture times, unpeiv 
tinences. Nay there are some others, that esteeme 
wife & children, bat as bils of charges. But the most 
ordinarie cause of a sin^e life, is liberty ; specially in 
certain self-pleasing & humorous minds, which are 
so sensible of enery restriction, as they wil go neere 
to thinke their girdles and gart^^ to be bonds and 
shakles. Ynmuried men are best Iriends ; best mas- 
ters ; best seruants ; not alwfues best subiects ; for they 
are light to run away ; and almost all Aigitiues are of 
that conditi5. A single life is proper for Churchmen. 
For charity wil hardly water the ground, where it must 
first fill a poole. It is indifferent fer ludgee and Mag- 
istrates. For if they be facile & corrupt, you shall 
haue a seruant fine times worse the a wife. For Soul- 
diers, I find the Generals commonly in their hortatiues, 
put men in minde of their wiues, and children : and I 
dunke the despising of marriage, amongst the Turkes, 
maketh the vulgar Souldier more base. Certainely, 
wife and children are a kinde of discipline of human- 
ity : and single men are more cruell and hard-hearted : 
good to make seuere inquisitors. Graue natures led by 
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custome, and therefore constant, are commonly louing 
husbands : as was said of UlUaes ; Vetulam pr<etvUt 
immorttdttati. Chaste women are often proud and 
froward, a^ presuming vpon the merit of their chastity. 
It is one of the best bonds both of chastity & obedi- 
ence in the wife ; if shee thinke her husband wise ; 
which shee will neuer doe, if shee fiude him ielous. 
Wiues are young mens mistresses ; companions for 
middle age ; and old mens nurses. So as a man may 
liaue a quarrel to marry when hee will ; but yet hee 
was reputed one of the wise men, that made answere 
to the question ; When a man should marrie f A young 
man not yet, an elder man not at all. 



6. Op Parents and Children. 

The ioyes of ParenU are secret, and so are their 
griefe and feares : they cannot vtter the one, nor they 
will not vtter the other. Children sweeten labors, but 
they make misfortunes more bitter : they increase the 
cares of life, but they mitigate the remembrance of 
death. The perpetuitie by generation, is common to 
beasts ; but memorie, merit, & noble works are proper 
to men. They that are the first raisers of their house, 
are most indulget towards their children j beholding 
them, as the continuance, not only of their kind, but 
of their worke ; and so both children and creatures. 
The diflference of affection in parents towards their seu- 
erall children, is many times vnequall ; and sometimes 
vnworthy ; specially in the mother ; as Salomon saith ; 
A wiw tonne reioiceth the FaiJur, but an vngratnoua 
son ikamea the motJier. A man shall see where there is 
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a house full of chiMren, one, or tno of the eldest re- 
spected, and the youngest made wantons ; but in the 
middle, some that are as it were forgotten ; who neuep- 
theiesse prooue the best. The iltiberalitj of Parents in 
allowance towards their children is an harmefull error ; 
makes them base ; acquaints the with shifts, makes 
them sort with meane companie ; and makes them 
sorfet more, when they come to plenty. And ther&- 
fore the proofe is best, when men keepe their authority 
towards their children, but not their pnrse. Men haue 
a foolish manner, both Parents, Schoolemasters, and 
seruants, in creating and breeding an emulation be- 
tweene brothers during childhood, which many tames 
sorteth to discord when they arc men, and disturbeth 
fiunilies. The Italiam make little difference betweene 
children and nephewes, or neere kinsfolke : But so they 
be of the lumpe, they care not, though they passe not 
through their owne body : and to say truth, in nature 
it is much a like matter, in so mach that wee see a 
nephewe sometimes resembleth an vncle, or a kinsman, 
more than his owne Parent, as the blood happens. 



7, Op Nobility. 

It is a reuerend thing to see an ancient castle m- 
bnilding not in decay ; or to see a i^re timber tree 
sound A perfect : how much more to behold an ancient 
Noble fiunilie, which hath stood against the waues and 
weathers of time. For new Nobility is but the act of 
power ; but ancient NobiUty is the act of time. The 
first raisers of F(yrtunea are commonly more vertuoas, 
but lease innocent, then their descendents. For there 
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is rarely lising, bat hy a commiztiire of good and eaQ 
Arts. Bnt it is reason the memorie of their vertnes 
remain to their posterities, and their faults die with 
themselaes. Nobilitie of Birth commonly abateth iit- 
dnstrie : and hee that ia not indnstriona, etinieth him 
that ia : Besides noble persons, cannot goe much high- 
er : And he that standeth at a stay when others rise, 
can hardly aaoid motions of ennie. On the other 
side Nobility extinguisheth the passine ennie in others 
towards thom ; because they are in possession of Hon- 
our : and Urmy is as the sunae beamee, that beate more 
vpon a rising ground, then Tpon a leuell. A great 
Nobilitie addeth maiesty to a Monarch, bnt diminisheth 
power : and putteth life and spirit into the people ; but 
presaeth their fortunes. It is well when nobles are 
not too great for Soua-aigntie, nor for Imtiee; and yet 
maintained in that height, as the insollency of inferiours 
may be broken vpon them, before it come on too fiist 
vpon the maiestie of Einga. Gertainely Emg9 that 
haue able men of their Nobility, shal find ease in im- 
ploying them ; and a better slide in their bnsinesse : 
For people naturally bend to them, as borne in some 
sort to command. 



8. Op great Plage. 

Men in great place, are thrice semats ; semants 
of the Soueraigne, or state ; seruants of feme, and 
semants of businesse. So as they hane no fireedome, 
neither in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in 
their times. It is a strange de^re to seeke power, and 
to lose liberty : or to seeke power ouer others, and to 
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lose power ouer a. mans selfe. The rising vnto place is 
laborious, and by pauies men come to greater paines : 
and it is sometimes base, and hj indignities men come 
to dignities : the standing is slipperj ; and the r^resse 
is either a downefell, or at least an Ecclipge; which is 
a melancholy thing. Nay, retire, men cannot when 
they would, neither will they when it were reason ; bnt 
are impatient of prinatenesse, euen in age and sicknesse, 
which require the shadow. Certainely, great persons 
had need to borrow other mens opinions, to think them- 
eelues happy : for if they iudge by their owne feeling, 
they cannot find it ; but they if thinke with themselues, 
what other men thinke of them, and that other men 
would lain be as they are, then they are happy as it 
were by report, when perfaappes they finde the con- 
trarie within; for they are the first that finde their 
owne griefes, though they bee the last that finde their 
own &ults. Certainely men in great fortunes are 
strangers to themselues, and while they are in the pus- 
sle of busines they haue no time to tend their health, 
dther of body or mind. lUi mors ^am» incvbat, qui 
notus rUniis omnKms, iffnotui moritur nH. In place 
there is licence to do good and euil: wherof the lat- 
ter is a curse : for in euill the best condition is, not 
to wil ; the second not to can. But power to doe 
good, is the true & lawfiill end of aspiring. For good 
thoughts, (though God accept them) yet towards men 
are httle better then good dreams : except they be put 
in Act ; and that cannot be without power and place ; 
as the vantage & commanding ground. Merit is the 
ende of mans motion ; and conscience of merit is the 
accomplishment of mans rest. For if a man can in any 
measure be pertaker of Goda Theater, be shall like wise 
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them that should offer. For integrity vsed doth the 
one, but integrity professed & with a manifest de- 
testation of bribery, doth the other. And anoid not 
only the fault, but the suspition. Whoeoeuer is found 
variable and changetb manifestly, without manifest 
cause, giueth suspicion of corraption. A seruant or a 
&uourite if he be inward, and no other apparent cause 
of esteeme : is commonly thought but a by-way. For 
roughnes it is a needlesse cause of discontent. Seuerity 
breedeth leare, but ronghnesse breedeth hate. Euen 
reproofes from authoritie, ought to bee graue and not 
taunting. As for fecility, it is worse then bribery ; for 
bribes come but now and then, but if importunitie, or 
idle respects leade a man, he shall neuer be without. 
As Salomon saith j To respect perKme is not good; for 
such a man wVX transgresee for a peece of bread. It is 
most true that was anciently spoken ; A place aheweth 
the man : and it sheweth some to the better, and some 
to the worse. Omniitm consensu eapax imperij mm im- 
perasset, saitii Taeiius of Ga&a; but of Vey>asian he 
saith. Solus imperantium Vespasiamis mvtatut in ■me- 
lius : Though the one was meant of sufficiency, the 
other of manners and affection. It is an assured signe 
of a worthy and generous spirit whom honor amends. 
For honour is or should be the place of vertue ; and as 
in nature things mono violently to their place ; and 
calmely in their place ; so virtue in ambition is violent, 
in authority, setled and calme.^ 

1 The two lut waida see not in tb« HS. 
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9. Of Empiee. 



It is a nuBerable state of minde, to hane few things 
to desire, and many thiDgs to feare : and yet, that com- 
monly is the case of Kings j who being at the highest, 
want matter of desire ; which makes their mindes the 
more langoishing, and haoe many representations of 
perilles and shadowes, which makes their minds the 
lesae cleere. And this is one reason also of that efl^ct, 
which the Scripture speaketh of; That Hie Kinga heart 
is in»erut^}le. For multitudes of iealousies, and lacfce 
of some predominant desire, that should marshall and . 
put in order all the rest, maketh any mans heart hard 
to finde, or sound. Hence commeth it likewise that 
Princes many times make themselues desires, and set 
tlieir hearts Tpon toies ; sometimes vpon a building ; 
sometimes vpon an order; sometimes vpon the ad- 
uancing of a person ; sometimes vpon obtaining excel- 
lency in some Arte, or feate of the hand : & such like 
things, which seeme incredible to those that know not 
the principle ; That the minde qf man i» more cheered 
and r^r^hed by projUing in tmaU things, Oien by stand- 
ing at a stay in gre^A, Therefore great and fortunate 
Conqueronrs in their first yeeres, tume melancholy and 
superstitioiifl in their latter, as did Alexander the great, 
& in our memory Charlea the fifth, and many others. 
For he that is vsed to goe forward, and findeth a 
stoppe, falleth out of his owne feuour. A true temper 
of gouemment is a rare thing : For both temper and 
distemper consist of contraries. But it is one thing to 
mingle contraries, an other to interchange them. The 
answer of Apoloniux to Vei^asian is fiill of excellent 
instruction. Ve«paiian asked him What was Neroes 
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ouertkrow : hee answered ; Nero amid touch and tune 
the Harpe well; Bvi in gouemment tometimee he vsed 
to winde the pinnea too Me, and lometimes to let them 
downe too lowe. And certun it is, that nothing de- 
stroieth authority, so mach as the niequal and vn- 
timely interchange of pressing power and relaxing 
power. The wiadome of all these latter times, in 
Princes affidres, is rather fine deliaeries, and shillings 
of dangers and mischiefes when they are neere, then 
solide and gronnded conrBes to keep them aloofe. But 
let men beware how they neglect and suffer matter of 
trouble to bee prepared : for no man can forbid the 
Bparke, nor tell whence it may come. The di6Scult- 
nesse in Princes businesse are many times great, but 
the greatest difBculty is often in their owne minde. 
For it is common with Princes (saith Tacitu») to will 
contradictories. 8wnt pUnmque Regum voluntatet vek^ 
mentes ^ inter »e conlraHtB. For it is the Soloecisme 
of power, to thinke to command the ende, and yet not 
to endure the meane. Princeg are like to the heauenly 
bodies, which cause good or euill dmes ; and which 
haue much veneration, but no rest.^ All precepts con- 
cerning Kings are in efiect, comprehended in those two 
remembrances. Memento quod eg homo, and Memefnto 
quod ee Deia, or Vice dei: The one to bridle their 
power, and the other their will. 
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10. Op ConMSBix. 



The greatest trust betweene man,' is the trust of 
gluing coiisell. For in other confidences men commit 
the partes of their life, their lands, their goods, their 
child, their credit; some particuler a&ire. But to 
such as they make their coonsellors, thej commit the 
whole ; hy hotr much the more they are obliged to all 
iaith, and integrity. The wisest Princes need not 
thinke it any diminution to their greatnesse, or deroga- 
tion to their sufficiency, to rely vpon counsell. God 
himselfe is not without : hut hath made it one of the 
great names of his blessed Son, The Cotaudlor. iS(d- 
omon hath pronounced, that In Cowneel is gtabilitie. 
Things will haue their first or second agitation ; if 
they bee not tossed vpon the arguments of counsell, 
they will be tossed vpon the wanes of Fortune; and 
be fiill of inconstancy, doing, and vndoing, like the 
reeling of a drunken man. Salomons sonne found the 
force of counsell, as his fether saw the necessitie of it. 
For the beloued kingdome of God was first rent and 
broken by ill counsell ; vpon which counsel there are 
set for our instruction, the two markes, whereby bad 
counsell is for euer best discerned, that it was young 
counsell for the persons, & violent counsell for the 
matter. The ancient times doe set forth in figure 
both the incorporation, and inseperable coniunction of 
counsell with Kingea ; and the wise and pohtike vse 
of Counsell by Kings : the one, in that they say lu- 
piter did marrie Metis (which signifieth Counsell.) 
So as SoTieraignty or authority is married to counsel. 
The other in that which followeth ; which was thua, 
I The Ha. hu " betwwn man and man." 
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They say after luptUr yisa married to Metis, shee con- 
ceiu'd by him, and was with chOde, but lupiter sufiered 
lier not to stay till shee brought fourth, but eate her 
vp ; whereby bee became with child and was deliuered 
of Pcdlm, armed out of his head. Which monstrous 
table containeth a secret of Ernpire : How Kings are 
to make vse of their Counsell of state. That first they 
ought to referre matters to them, which is the first 
begetting, or impregnation ; but when they are elab- 
orate, moulded, and shaped in the wombe of their 
counsell and growe ripe, and ready to he brought 
fourth ; that then they suffer not their counsel to go 
through, with the resolution and dire<:tion, as if it de- 
pended vpon the ; but take the matter back into their 
own hand, & make it appeare to the world, that the 
decrees and final directions (which because they come 
forth with pmdece, and power, are resembled to Pofflo* 
armed) proceeded from themselues : and not onely from 
their authority, but (the more to adde reputation to 
themselues) from their head and deuice. The incon- 
ueniences that haue beene noted in calling and vsing 
counsell, are three. First, the reuealing of a^res, 
whereby they become lease secret Secondly, the 
weakning of the authority of Princes, as if diey were 
lesse of themselues. Thirdly, the danger of being vn- 
feithfuUy counselled, and more for the good of them 
that counsel, then of him that is counselled. For 
which inconueniences, the doctrine of Italy-, and prac- 
tise of T'rance, hath introduced Cabanet counsels, a 
remedy worse then the disease.^ But for secrecy, 
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Princes are not bound to communicate all matters with 
ftll CooncellorB, bat may extract and select. Neither 
is it necessarie, that hee that consulteth what hee 
■honld doe ; ehonld declare what hee will doe. Bat 
let Princes beware that the Tnsecreting of their aflaires 
come not from themselues. And as ibr Cabanet Conn- 
sell, it may be their Mot, Plenvs rimarum sum. One 
fntile person, that mateth it his glory to tell, will do 
more hart, then manie that know it their dutie to con- 
ceale. For weakning of authority, the lable sheweth 
the remedy ; neither was there euer Prince bereaved 
of his dependances by his Connsell, except where there 
hath been either an onergreatnesse in one, or an ouer- 
strict combination in dioei^e ; for the last incouenience 
that men will coonsell with an eie to themselues. C^^ 
tainlie, Non inuemet fidem super terram is meant of the 
natnre of times, and not of all particoler persona. 
There bee that are in nature &ithfbll and sinceare, 
and plaine, and direct, not craftie and inuolned. Let 
Princes aboue all, draw to themselues such natures. 
Besides, counsels are not commonly so vnited, but that 
one keepeth Sendnell ooer an other. But the best 
remedie is, if Princes know their counsellors, as well 
as their Counsellors know them, Prindpie est virtus 
maaima nosse sws. And of the other side Councellors 
should not be too speculatine into their Soueraignes 
person. The true composition of a Conncellor, is 
rather to be skilfull in their Masters businesse, then 
in his nature ; For then he is like to aduise him, and 
min7«d, to Councells of gradont penons recommendtid cheifl}' by [flat- 
ter? and] BfTectton." 

The woid." »lem1]- " bu a line dnwD Umnigh It, uid the words " flat- 
tei7 sod" ire inserted betireen the linea in Bacon's band. 
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not to feed his humor. It is of Buiguler vse to Princes, 
if they take the opinions of their Comicell, both sepe- 
mtlj and together. For priuate opinion is more free, 
but opinion before others is more reuerent. In prioate, 
men are more bold in their own humors ; and in 
consort, men are more obnoxions to others humours. 
Therefore it is good to take both, and of the inferiour 
sort rather in priuate to preaerue freedome ; of the 
greater rather in consort, to preaerue respect.^ It is in 
vain for Princes to take counaell concerning matters : 
if they take no counsell hkewiae concerning peraons. 
For all matters are as dead images, and the lifo of the 
execution of a^ires resteth in the good choise of per- 
sons. Keither is it enough to consult concerning per- 
sons, secunditm genera, as in an Idea, or mathematicall 
description, what kind of person should be ; but in 
mdiuiduo : For the greatest errors, and the greatest 
iudgement are shewed in the choice of Indiuidttah.^ It 
was truly said, Optimi Contiliar^ mortid. Bookes will 
speake plaine, when Councellors blanch. Therefore it 
is good to be conuersant in them, specially the books 
of such as themselues haue beene Actors vpon the 
Stage. 



11. Op Dibfatch. 

Affected dispatch is one of the most dangerous 

things to busmesse that can bee. It is like that which 

the Pkyritiam call pre-digestion, or hasty digestion, 

which is sure to fill the bodie full of cmdities and se- 

> The lira claosea " to preieTTe freedom," and to " praBerve reepeot," are 
not in the HS. 
* The Ebh; eudi here in the MS. 
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cret seedes of diseases. Therefore measure not dispatch 
by the times of sitting, hut hy the aduancement of the 
businesse. It is the care of some onelj to come of 
speedily for the time, or to contriue some false periods 
of businesse, because they may seeme men of dispatch. 
But it is one tbinge to make short by contracting; 
another hy cutting off: and businesse so handled by 
peeces, is commonly protracted in the whole. I knew 
a wise man had it for a hie-word, when he saw men 
hasten to a conclusion ; Stay a little fhat wee may make 
an end the aooner. On the other side, true dispatch is 
a rich thing : For time is the measure of businesse, as 
money is of wares : and businesse is bought at a deare 
hand where there is small dispatch. Gine good hear- 
ing to those that giue the first information in businesse ; 
and rather direct them in the be^nning, then interrupt 
them in the continuance of their speeches : For he that 
is put out of his owne order, will goe forward, and 
backwards, and be more tedious by parcels, then he 
could hane bin at once. But sometimes it is seene, 
that the inodes-ator is more troublesome, then the Actor, 
Iterations are commonly losse of time ; but there is 
no such gaine of time, as to iterate ofl^n the state of 
the question. For it chaseth away many a firiuolous 
speech, as it is comming forth. Long and curious 
speeches are as fit for dispatch, as a Robe or Mantle 
with a long traine, is for race. Pre&ces, and passages, 
and excnsatjons, and other speeches of reference to the 
person, are great wastes of time, and though they 
seeme to proceede of modesty, they are brauery. Yet 
beware of being too material], when there is any im- 
pediment, or obstruction in mens will.' For preoccn- 
1 wiQt in H3. 
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pation ener lequireth preface: like a fomentation to 
make the Tngaent enter. Above all things, order and 
distribution is the life of dispatch : so as the distribu- 
tion bee not too snbtill : For he that doth not dioide, 
'will neaer enter well into businesse ; and he that diuid* 
eth too much will neuer come out of it clearely. To 
chose time, is to sane time, and an vnaeasonable motion 
is but beating the aire. There bee three parts of busi- 
nesse; the preparation, the debate, or esamination, and 
the perfection. Whereof if you looke for dispatch, let 
the midle onely be the worke of many, and the first 
and last the worke of few. The proceeding vpon 
somewhat conceiued in writing, doth for the most part 
&cilitate dispatch. For though it should bee wholly 
reiected, yet that Negadne is more pregnant of a direc- 
tion, then an indefinite ; as ashes are more generatiue 
than duet 



12. Of Love. 



LoTE is the argument alwaies of Comedies, and 
many times of TragecUea. Which sheweth well, that 
it is a passion generally light, and sometimes estreme. 
Extreame it may well bee, since the speaking in a 
perpetuall Hyperbole, is comely in nothing, but Jjoue. 
Neither is it meerely in the phrase. For whereas it 
hath beene well said, that the Arch-fiiMerer with whom 
al the petty-flatters haae intelligence, is a Mans selfe, 
certainely the louer is more. For there was neuer 
proud Man thought so absurdly well of bimaelfe, as 
the louer doth of the person loued : and therefore it 
was well said, that it is impossible to loue, and to bee 
wise. Neither doth this weakenes appears to others 
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only, and not to the party loned, but to the lotted most 
of a!], except the lone bee reciproqne. For it ia a true 
rule, that loue ia ener rewarded either with the recip- 
roqne, or with an inward and secret contempt. By 
how much the more, men ought to beware of thia pas- 
sion, which loseth not onely other things, but it selfe. 
As for the other losses, the Poets relation doth wel 
figure them : That hee that preferred Selena, quitted 
the gifts of luno and PaHta. For whosoeuer esteemeth 
too much of amorous aSection, quitteth both riches and 
wisdome. This passion hath his fiouds in the verie 
times of weakenesse ; which are great prosperity, and 
great aduersitle. (though thia latter hath beene lesse 
obserued) Both which lumes Hndle loue and make it 
more feruent, and therefore shew it to be the childe of 
folly. They doe best that make this aflfection keepe 
quarter, and seuer it wholly from their serious adaires 
and actions of their life. For if it checke once with 
businesse, it troubleth Mens fortunes, and maketh Men, 
that they can no waies be true to their own endes. 



IS. Of Friendship. 

Thbkb ia no greater desert or wildernes then to 
bee without true finends. For without friendship, so- 
ciety is but meeting. And as it ia certaine, that in 
bodies inanimate, vnion strengthneth any naturall mo- 
tion, and weakeneth any violent motion ; So amongst 
men, friendship mnltiplieth ioies, and diuideth griefes. 
Therefore whosoeuer wanteth fortitude, let him wor- 
shippe IVimdgkip. For the yoke of Friendship mak- 
eth the yoke o£fort>me more light. There bee some 
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whose Koes are, as if they perpetually plaid vpon a 
stage, disguised to all othera, open onely to them- 
seiues. But perpetaall dissimulation is painfull ; and 
hee that is all Fortune, and no Nature b an exquisite 
Hierlmg. Line not in continnall smother, but take 
some &iends with whom to communicate. It will 
mifbld thy 'taderstanding ; it will euaporate thy auc- 
tions; it will prepare thy bnsinesse. A man may 
keepe a comer of his minde from his &iend, and it be 
but to witnesse to himselfe, that it is not vpon facility, 
but Tpon trae vse of fiiendahip that hee imparteth him- 
selfe. Want of true friends, as it is the reward of 
perfidions natures ; so is it an imposition Tpon great 
fortunes. The one deserae it, the other cannot scape 
it. And therefore it b good to retaine sincerity, and 
to put it into the reckoning <^ Ambition, that the 
higher one goeth, the fewer txue fHends he shall haue. 
Periection of friendship, is bat a speculation. It ii 
friendship, when a man can say to himsdfe, I loue thit 
man without respect of r^ity. I am open hearted to 
him, I single him fr5 the generality of those with 
whom I line ; I make him a portion <X my owne 
wishes. 



14. Of Atheishk. 

I HAD rather beleeae all the &blas i» the Legend, 
and the Alcaron, then that this vnluersall frame is with- 
out a minde. And therefore Qod neuer wrought myr> 
acle to conuince Atheists, because his ordinary wodu 
conuince them. Certainety a little PkUosojMe indin- 
«th mans minde ^ to Athetsme, but depth in PhilotopMt 
1 (WM't min^ omitted Id HS. 
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Imogeth men about to Religion. For when the minde of 
nuui looketh vpon second causes scattered, sometimes it 
resteth in them; but when it beholdeth them confed- 
erat, and knit together, it flies to prouidence and Deitie. 
Most of all, that schoole which is most accused of 
Atheisms doth demonstrate Religion. That is, the 
Schoole of Leiaijjpus, and Democritvx, and Epicitrut. 
For it is a thousand times more credible, that fbure 
mutable Elements, and one immutable fifUi essence, 
duely and eternally placed, neede no God: then 
that an Army of infinite small portions or seeds vn- 
placed, should baue produced this order, and beau- 
ty, without a diuine Marshall. The scripture saith, 
The fooU hath aaid in Job heart, there w no God. 
It is not said. The foole hath thought in U» heart. 
So as he rather saith it by rote to bim^elfe, as that 
he would haue ; then that hee can throughly be- 
teene it, or bee perswaded of it. For none denie 
there is a God, but those for whom it maketh, that 
there were no God. Epicwraa is charged that he did 
but dissemble for his credits sake, when he affirmed 
there were blessed natures, but such as enioyed them- 
selues, without hauing respect to the gouemment of 
the world. Wherein they say, he did temporize, 
though in secret, hee thought, there was no God. 
But certainly hee is traduced ; for hia words are 
noble and diuine. Non Dea» vulgi •Mgoere profanum, 
sed vul^ opinionea Sijt applicare profanum. Plato 
could haue said no more. And although he had 
the confidence to denie the administration; he had 
not the power to deny the natrn^. The Indiana 
of the West, haue names for th«r particnler gods, 
though they haue no name for God: as if the hea- 
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thens should haue had the names, luster, ApoUo, Mars, 
^c. but not the word Deua: which shews yet they 
haue the motion though not the full extent. So 
that against Atheists, the most barbarous Sauages, 
take part with the sahtillest philosophers. They that 
deny a God destroy mans nobility. For certainely 
man is of kinne to the beasts by his body; and if 
he bee not of kin to Grod by his spirit, he is a 
base and ignoble creature. It destroies likewise mag- 
nanimity, and the raising of humane nature. For, 
take an example of a dog, and marke what a gen- 
erosity and courage he will put on, when hee iindes 
himselfe maintained by a man, which to him is in- 
stead of a god, or Meli&r natura: Which courage 
is manifestly such, as that creature, without that con- 
6dence of a better nature than his owne, could neu- 
er attaine. So man when he resteth and assnreth 
himselfe vpon Diuine protection and &uonr ; gath- 
ereth a force, and &ith, which humane nature in it 
selfe conld not obtaine. Therefore as Athdwrne is 
in all respects hateMl: So in this, that it depriueth 
humane nature of the meanes to exalt it selfe aboue 
humane frailty. As it is in particuler persons; so 
it ia in Nations. Nener was there such a state for 
magnanimity as Some. Of this state, heare what 
Oicero saith ; Quam volumuM Ueet P. Cam. mos ame- 
mM«, tom^fn, tiec numero Si^xmos, riee robore QaUos, 
nee caUi^ate Pcmog, nee art^u» Orceeot, nee deiti- 
que hoc ipso kudus gentis ^ terra domesUco, natiuoque 
senau It^s iptoa ^ LaUnos ; sed pietate, ac reliffime, 
atgue hoc vnd Bapientid quod Leoritm immortalium 
numine omnia regi gubemariqae perepeadmuSt omnes 
gentes, NiUionesque superammug. 
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15. Of Sdferstition* 



It were better to bane no opinion of God at all ; 
then Boch an opinitMi as is mworthy of him; For 
the one is vnbeliefe, the other is Coniumely ; and ceiv 
tainely superstition is the repn>ch of Deide.^ Atke- 
i$me leaues a Man to sense, to Philosophy, to nat- 
uiall piety, to lawes, to rc^atation, all which may 
bee guides vnto rertae, though Religion were not : 
but superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth an 
absolute Tyranny in the minde of men. Therefore 
Atheitme did neuer perturbe states ; for it makes 
men wary of themselues, as looking no further: and 
W6 see the times inclined to Atheiune, aa the time 
of Auffuatut Ocetaf, and onr owne times in some 
Countries, were, and are, cinill timra. But Supers 
stitaon, hath beene the conlusioA and desolation of 
many states : and bringeth in a new Primum Mob- 
ile that raoisheth al the spheres of goaemment The 
master cf Superstition is the people : and in al su- 
perstitioQ, wise men follow fodes ; and arguments ate 
fitted to practise, in a renersed order. There is no 
such Atbebt, as an Hipocrite, or Impostor: and 
it b not possible, but where tJie generality is su- 
perstitions, many of the leaders aiB Hipocrits. The 
causes of Atheiame are, diuisions in tteligjon j scan- 
dall of Priests ; and teamed times ; specially if pros- 
perotu; though for dinisions, any one maine diuis- 
ioD addeth zeale to both sides, but many diuisions 
introduce Athatme. The canses of Superstition are, 
the pleasing of Ceremonies; the excesse of outward 
holinesse; the reuerence of traditions ; the stratagems 
» ^ &i Dts&t, M8. 
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of Prelata for their owiie smbidon and lucre, and 
barbarous timea, specially with calamitiee, and dis- 
asters. Sup^stiticm wi^oat lus vaOe is a deformed 
thing ; for as it addeth defbnmty to an Ape, to be 
so like a otaa; So th« similitode of superstition to 
Hdiffvm, makes it the more df^rmed. And as whole- 
some meat corrupteth to little wormea ; so good formes 
and orders, comq>t into a number of pettie obsem- 
aaces. 



16. WtSDOHE FOa A HAN9 6BLFE. 
Am Ante is a wise creature fbr it selie : Bat it is 
ft shrewd thing in an Orchard or pirden. And cer- 
tainly men that are great loners of themsdnes, Waste 
the pnblike. Diuide with reason betweene selie lone, 
and society : and bee so true to thy selfe, as thon he 
not &lse to others. It is a poore Centre of a mans 
actions, himae^e. It is right earth. For that only 
standa &st vpon hia owne centre : whereas all things 
ttuit haue affinity with the heauena, mono vpon the cen- 
tre of an other, which they benefit. The referring of 
all to a mana gelle, is more toUerable in a aoaeraigne 
Prince ; because themselues are not tbemaelues ; but 
their good utd euill is at the perill of the pubUke finv 
tune. But it is a desperate euil in a aeruant to a 
Prince, or a Citizen in a Iti^tiblika. For whatsoeuer 
a^res passe mch a mana hand, hee crooketh them 
to his owne enda ; which must needs bee of^en Ecceth- 
trike to the ends of his master or state. Therefore let 
Princes or States, chuae such seruants, as haae not 
this marke ; ei^cept they meane their semice should 
bee made but the accessary. And that which maketh 
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the edect more pernitioas, is, that a] propordon is lost. 
It were disproportion enough for the senianta good to 
be preferred before the masters : But yet it is a greater 
extreme, when a little good of the servants, shall came 
things against a great good of the masters. And yet 
^lat is the case ; for the good such seniants receiue ; 
is after the modell of their owne fortune : bat the hurt 
Aey sell for that good, is aB«r the modell of their Mas- 
ters Fortune. And cerbunelj it is the nature of ex- 
treme selfe-loners, as they will set an house on fire, 
and it were but to rost thrar ^ges ; ' and yet these 
men many times hold credit with their masters ; be- 
cause their study is but to please them, and profit 
themselves ; and for either respect they will abandon 
the good of theit affiiires. 



17. Of Reqihent op health. 

Thbek is a wisdome in this, beyond the rules of 
Phisieke. A mans owne obseruation what he findes 
good of^ and what hee findes hurt of, is the best Phya- 
icke to presenie health. But it is a safer conclusion 
to say ; this agreeth not well with mee, therefore I 
will not continue it ; then this, I finde no offence of 
this, therefore I may vse it : for strength of nature 
in youth, passeth ouer many excesses, which are owing 
a man till his age. Disceme of the comming on of 
yeeres : and thinke not to doe the same things still. 
Certainly most lusty old men catch their death by 
that aduenture; For age will not be defied.^ Be- 
ware of any sudden change in any great point of diet, 
I V^ in MS. I Tbig wntenoa ii Dot in ths MS. 
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and if necessitie enforce it, fit the rest to it For it 
is a secret both in nature and state, that it is s^er to 
change many things then one.* To bee &ee minded 
and chereftilhe disposed at honres of meat, and of 
sleeps, and of exercise, is the beat precept of long 
lasting. If jovL &j Fhisicke in health altogether, it 
will be too stnmge for your body, when yon shall 
need it : if yon make it too &miliar, it will worke no 
extraordinary effect, when sicknesse ctmimeth. D^ 
spise no new accident in your body, but aske opinion 
of it. In sicknesse respect health principally, and in 
health action. For those that put their bodies to en- 
dure in health, may in most sicknesses, which are not 
very sharpe, be cnred onely with diet and tendering.' 
Celtus could nener bane spoken it as a Physitian had 
he not been a wise man withall : when he giueth it 
for one of the great precepts of health and lasting ; 
That a man doe varie and interchange contraries, but 
with an inclination to the more benign estreame ; vse 
&3ting and fall eating, bat rather full eating ; natcl> 
ing and sleepe, bnt rather slecpe ; sitting and exercise, 
but rather exercise, and the like. So shall nature bee 
cherished and yet taught masteries. Fhysitdans are some 
of them so pleasing & conformable to the humors of the 
Patient, as they presse not the true cure of the disease ; 
and some other are so regular, in proceeding accord- 
ing to art for the disease, as they respect not suffi- 
ciently the condition of the Patient. Take one of a 
middle temper, or if it may not be found in one man, 
combine two of both sorts : and forget not to call as 
well the best acquainted with your bodie, as the best 
reputed o^ for his &culty. 

1 This winteDce in not in the U3. 

* Ths next tbne sentences, down to " maateriea," ue not in the HB. 
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18. Of ExPENCEa. 



RlCHKB are for spending, and spending ibr honour 
& good actions. Therefore extraordinary ezpence 
mnat bee limited hj the worth of the occasion, for 
Toluntaty vndoing may bee aswell for a mans Coon- 
treyi aa for the kingdome of Setmen. Bat ordinarie 
fixpence, ought to be limitted by a mans estate and 
gouemed with such regard, as it be within his cont- 
paase, and not aubiect to deceit, and abase of sertianta ; 
fmd ordered to the best shew, that the bils may be 
leese then the estimation abroad. It ia no basraiesse for 
the greatest to descend and looke into thor owne es- 
tates. Some forbeare it not vpon neghgraice alone, 
but doubting to bring themselues into malancholy in 
respect they shall find it broken. But wounds cannot 
bee cured without searching. Hee that cannot looke 
into his owne estate at all\ had needs both choose 
well those whom he imploieth, and change them often; 
for new are more timorous, and less subtill. He that 
can looke into his estate bat seldom, had need tume all 
to certaintjea,' In cleering of a mans estate, hee may 
aswell hurt himsdfe in being too sudden, aa in letting 
it run on to long. For has^ selling ia comm<»ily aa 
disaduantageable as interest.^ Besides, he that cleeres 
at once will relapse ; For finding himself out of straights, 
he wil reuert to his customes. But hee that cleereth 
by degrees, induceth an habite of frugality, and gain- 
eth aswell vpon his minde as vpon lua estate. G&e~ 
tainly who hath a state to repaire may not despise 

> Tlie words of nS are not in the H3. 

* This Mntenes is not m the HS. 

* The next two sentencea (down to " eeitsiiil]' " ) an not ia the HS. 
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small things ; and commonly It is lesse dishonoiurable 
to abridge pettie chaises, then to atoope to petty get- 
tings. A man ought warily to begin charges, which 
once begun must continue. But in matters that re- 
turn not, he may bee more magnificent. 



19. Of DiscoxmsB. 

SoHB in their discourse desire ratlier oStnendatdon 
o£ wit, in beeing able to holde all arguments, then of 
lodgement in discerning what is tme ; as if it were a 
p^fuse to know what might be said, A not what ahoald 
W thought. Some haua certaine common places, & 
theames wherein they are good, and want variety : 
which kind of pouertj is for the most part tedious, 
and now and then ridiculous. The honorableat kindl 
of talke, is to gine the occasion, and againe to modern 
ate and passe to somewhat else. It is good to varie 
and mixe speech of the present occasion with argn- 
Bwnt : tales with reasons ; asking of questions, with 
tetUng of opinions : and lest with earnest. But some 
things are prioiledged from iest, namely religion, mat- 
ters of State, great persons, any mans present hnsi- 
nesse of importance, and any case that desemeth 
pitty*; and generally men ought to finde the differ- 
ence betweene aaltnesse and bittemesse. Certainly 
he that hath a SatyricaU vaine, as he maketh oth- 
ers afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid of 
others memory. He that questioneth much shall 
leame much, and content much : specially if he ap- 
plie his questions to the skill of the persons of whom 
I What toUost, (doim ta '<in«miw7,")i*iiatin the MS> 
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he asketh : For he shall ^ae them occasion to please 
themeelues in speaking, and himselfe shal continually 
gather knowledge. If jou dissemble somelinies your 
knowledge of that yon are thonght to know, you 
shall be thought an other time to know that you 
know not. Speech of a mas selfe is not good often, 
and there is but one case wherin a man may commend 
himselfe with good grace, and that is in commending 
Tertue in another, especially if it bee such a vertne, 
as whereunto himselfe pretendeth. Speech of touch 
toward others, should bee sparingly ysed ; for dis- 
course ought to bee as a field, without commiog home 
to any man.' Discretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence ; and to speake agreeably to him with whom 
wee deale, is more then to speake in good words, or 
in good order. A good con^ued speech without a 
good speech of interlocution, sheweth slownesse : and 
a good reply, or second speech, without a good setled 
speech, sheweth shallownesse and weakenesse : as wee 
see in beasts, that those that are weakest in the course, 
are yet nimblest in the tume. To vse too many cir- 
cumstances ere one come to the matt«r, is wearisome ; 
to vse none at all, is blunt. 



20. Of Seeming wise. 

It hath beene an opinion, that the French are wiser 
than they seeme, and the Spaniards seem wiser the 
they are : But howsoeuer it be betweene Nations, cer- 
tainely it b so between Man and Man. For as the 
Apostle saith of godlinesie : Haidng a thew of gocRi- 
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neaaey but denying the power thereof; So certainlie there 
are in point of wisdome and sufBciencie, that doe noth- 
ing or tittle verie solemnly ; Magno ixmatu nugae. It 
is a ridicnloos tiling, and fit for a Satgre to persons of 
indgement, to see what shifts these formalists haue, and 
what perspectines to make Stiperficiet to seeme body, 
that hath d^th and bulke. Some are so close, and 
reserued, as they will not shew their wares, bat by a 
darke light; and seeme alwaies to keepe back some- 
what ; and when they know within themselnee, they 
speake of that they doe not well know ; wonld nenei^ 
thelesse seeme to others, to know of that which they 
may not well speake : Some helpe themselnes with 
comitenance and gesture, and are wise by signes, as 
Cicero saith of Pirn, that when he answered him, he 
fetched one of his brows vp to his forehead, and bent 
the other downe to his chinne : Retipoiid^ dUero ad 
fivntem sui^oto, altmv ad mentum d^esto auperdlio, 
orudelitatem tibt non plaeere. Some thinke to bear it 
by speaking a great word, and being peremptory, and 
will goe on and take by admittance tiiat which they 
cannot make good. Some, wfaatsoeuer is beyond their 
reach, they will seeme to desjnse or make light of, as 
impertinent or curious ; and so would haue their Iff- 
norance seeme iudgement Some are neuer without 
a difference, and commonly by amusing men with a 
subtilty, blanch the matter. Of whom Cfellius saith ; 
Sominem d^irum, qui verhorum minutijt rerum fran^ 
pondera. Of which kinde also, Plato in his Protagoras 
bringeth in Prodieus in scome, and maketfa him make 
a speech that consisteth of distihctions from the begin- 
ning to the end. Crenerally, such men in all delibera- 
tions, finde ease to be of the Negatiue side, and afiect 
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» credit to oUect sod fi»eteU difficnities. For wh^i 
propositioas are denied, tliere is tn «nd of them, but if 
tbey bee allowed, it requireth a new worke; which 
ialBe point of wisdome is the bane of bosinesse. To 
conclude, there ie no decaying Marchant, or inward 
beggar, hath bo many tricka to vphold the credit of 
their wealth, as these emptje persons haae to maintaine 
the credit of their sufficiency. 



Of Riches. 



I CANSOT coll Kche« better then the bag^ige of 
Vertue; the Romane word is better, ImpedanaUa; For 
as the baggage ia to an Armie, so ia richea to vertM : 
It cannot be spared, nor left bebinde ; bat it hindreth 
the March, yea and the care of it somedmes loeetb of 
disturbeth the victory. Of great RiiAei there is no 
reall vse, except it bee in the distribution : the rest i> 
bat conceit. So saith Salomon : Where much it, there 
are many to eorteume it, and vshat JtaiA the owner hvt the 
aght of it witk M» eiee f The personall fruition in any 
man cannot reach to feele great richea ; there is a 
custody of them ; or a power of D<^ and donatJue of 
them ; or a tame of them ; bat no solide vse to the 
owner. Doe you not see what fained prises are set 
apon little stones, and raridea, and what worics of o»- 
tentation are vndertaken, because there might seeme to 
bee some vse of great riches ? But then they may be 
of Tse to buy men oat of dangers or troubles : as Sdia- 
mm saith ; Rii^iet are at a ttrang hold in the tnta^mo* 
timt of the rick man. But this is excellendy expressed, 
that it is in Imagination; and not alwaies in &et For 
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ceit^nly, great riches liane sold more m«i then they 
faaae bought out. Seeke not proud Riches ; but 
such as thoa maiest get iuBtl; ; rse soberlie, distributd 
cheereJuUj, and lease coateutedlj. Yet haue no ab- 
stract, nor fiierly contempt of them. But distinguish, 
OS Oicerv saitfa w«ll of RaUriut Potthumut : In studii 
m (mytUJicancIa, appardat non etuaritue prcedam »ed 
inttrummiitm bonitati quoEri. Keither trust thou much 
others, that seeme to desiHse them : For they despise 
them that dispaiie of them, and none worae, when 
ttiey come to them. Be not penny-wise ; Riches haue 
wings ; & sometimes they fly away of themselves ; 
sometimee they moat bee set flying, to bring in more. 
Men leane their riches, either to their kindred, or to 
the pnblike : and moderate portic^is prosper best in 
both. A great state left to an heire, is as a lure to al 
the birds of prey round about, to seiise on him, if he 
bee not the better stablished in yeeres & iudgement. 
Likewise glorions ^fts, and fonndadons, are but the 
pwited Sepulchi-es of Almei, which soone wil putrifie 
and corrupt inwardly. Therefore measure not thy ad- 
oancements by quantity, but frame them by measure ; 
«nd dederre not charities till death : for certidnly, if a 
man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is lathra liberall 
t£ another mans, then of his cwne. 



Of Ambitiok. 



Abtbition is like choler ; which is an himiDr that 
maketh men actiue, earnest, full of alacri^ and stir- 
ring, if it be not stopped. But if it be stopped, and 
cannot haue his way, it becometh adust, and thereby 
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maligne and Tenemoos. So ambitioas men if they 
finde the way open for their rising, and still get for- 
ward ; they are rather busie than dangeroos i but if 
they be checked in their desires, they become secretly 
discontent, and looke vpcm men, and matters witb an 
eoilt eie, and are best pleased when thin^ goe back- 
ward : which is the worst propertie that can be in a 
seroant of a Prince, or State. Thedbre it is good for 
Princes, if they vse ambitious men to handle it so, as 
they be stil progressiue, and not retrograde : which be- 
cause it cannot bee without inconuenieuce ; it is good 
not to Tse such natures at all. For if they rise not 
with their seruice, they will take order to make their 
seruice &1 with them. Of Ambitions, it is the lease 
harmefiill, the Ambition to preuaile in great things; 
then that other to appeare in euery thing : For that 
breedes confusion, and marres businesse. He that 
seeketh to be eminent amongst able men, hath a great 
taske : but that is euer good for the pnblike. But he 
that plots to bee the onely figure amongst Ciphers, is 
the decay of an whole age. Honour hath three things 
in it ; The vantage ground to doe good ; The approach 
to Kings and principal! persons ; And the raising of a 
mans owne Fortunes. He that hath the best of these 
intentions when hee aapireth, is an honest man ; and 
that Prince that can disceme of these intentions in 
another that aspireth, is a wise Prince. Generally, let 
Princes and States chiise such ministers, as are more 
sensible of duty, then of rising ; and such as loue bnsi- 
nesse rather vpon conscience, then vpon branery : and 
let them disceme a busie nature, &om a willing minde. 
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23. Of TottNG men and Aqe. 

A HAN that is young in yeeres, may bee old in 
honres ; if he haue lost no time. But that happeneth 
rarely. Generally youth is like the first cogitationa, 
not so wise as the second : For there b a youth in 
thoughts, aswell as in ages. Natures that haue much 
heat, and great and violent desires and perturbations, 
are not ripe for action, till they haue passed the merid- 
ian of their yeeres : but reposed natures may doe well 
in youth : as on the otherside heate and viuacity in age 
is an excellent coraposiUon for businesse. Young men 
are fitter to inuent then to iudge ; fitter for execution 
then for Counsell; and fitter for new proiects, then for 
aetled businesse. For the experience of age in things 
that fiill within the compasse of it, directeth them : but 
in things meerly new abnseth them. The errors of 
young men are the mine of businesse : But the errours 
of aged men, amount but to this ; that more might haue 
bin done, or sooner. Young men in the conduct and 
mannage of Actions, embrace more than they can hold, 
stirre more then they can quiet, file to the end without 
consideration of the meanes, and degrees, pursue some 
fewe principles, which they haue chanced vpon absurd- 
ly, care not to innouate, which drawes vnknowne in- 
conueniencies ; vae extreme remedies at first : and that 
which donbleth all errors, will not acknowledge nor 
retract them ; like an vnready horse, that wil neither 
stop nor tome. Men of age obiect too much, consulte 
too long, aduenture too little, repent too soone, A 
seldome driue businesse home to the full period ; 
but content themselues with a mediocrity of snccesse. 
Certwnly it is good to compound Imploiments of both : 
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for that will bee good for the present ; becaose the ver- 
taee of either age may correct the defects <^ both : and 
good for succession, that young men may bee learners, 
while men in age are Actors : and lastly, in respect of 
exteme accidents, because authority fblloweth old men, 
and &uour and pt^ularity youth. But for the morall 
part : perhaps youth will hau« the preheminence, as 
age hath for the politike. A cert^ne Ri^by vpon the 
Text, Your Yoimff m«» (AoU see vitiona, and your Old 
men ahaU drtame Dreamea : ii^erreth, that young men 
are admitted neerer to God then old, because vision is 
a cleerer reudation, then a dreame. And certainlie, 
the more a man drinketh of the world, the more it 
intoxicat«th ; and age doth profit rather in the powers 
of vnderstanding, then in the vertues nS the will and 
affections. 



Of Beauty. 



Vbrtus is like a rich stone, best plain set : and 
surely vertue is best set in a body that is comely 
though not of delicate features ; and that hath rather 
dignity of presence, then beauty of aspect. Neither is it 
almost seene, that Terie beantifril persons are otherwise 
of great vertue ; as if natoie were rather busie not to 
erre, then in labour to produce excellency. And there- 
fore they prone accomphshed, bnt not of great spirit ; 
and study rather behauiour then vertue. In Beautie, 
that of &uour is more then that of c<Joar ; and that 
of decent and gratious moti<m, more then that of fk> 
uour. That is the best part of beauty which a picture 
cannot expresse : no nor the first sight of the life : & 
there is no excellent beauty, that hath not some Btrange- 
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nesse in the proportions. A man cannot tell whether 
ApdUt or Albert Durere were the more trifler. Where- 
of the one wonld make a personage bj Geometrical 
proportions, the other by taking the beet parts out of 
diners faces, to make one excellent. Siicfa personages 
I tbinke wonld please no body, hot the Painter that 
made them. Not buf I tMnke a Fainter may make a 
better &ce than eaer was : But hee must doe it by a 
kinde of felicity, (as a Musitian that maketh an excellet 
aire in JtfimcA) and not by rule. If it bee true that 
the principall part of beauty is in decent motion ; cer- 
-tainely it is no maruell, though persons in yeeres seeme 
many times more amiable Pulckrorum Awtumnux pttl- 
cher. For no youth can be comely, but by pardont & 
conwdering ' the youth, as to make vp the comelinesse. 
Beauty is as sommer fruits, which are easie to corrupt 
and cannot last : and for the moet part, it makes a dis- 
solute youth, & an age a little out of countenance: 
But yet certainly againe, if it light well, it maketh 
vertues shine, and vices blosh. 



25. Op Deformity. 

Defokmbd persons are commonly euen with nature : 
for as Nature hath done ill by them, so doe they by 
nature, being for the most part (as the Seiipture saith) 
void of naturall aifection ; and so they haue their re- 
uenge of nature. Certainlie, there is a consent be- 
tweene the body and the minde, and where Nature 
erreth in the one ; she ventureth in the other. VH 
peecat in vno periclitatur in (Atero. But because there 
i " and b}* ODSideriDg," in MS. 
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is in man an elecdon touching the frame of his minde, 
and a necesaitie in the frame of his hodjr ; the starrea 
of natarall inclination, are sometimes obscured by the 
Sonne of discipline and vertne. Therefore it is good 
to consider of deformity, not as a signe, which is more 
deceiaeable; but as a cause, which seldome iwleth 
of the effect. Whosoener hath any thing fixed in his 
person, that doth induce contempt; hath also a per- 
petual! spnrre in himselfe, to rescue and deliuer himself 
irom scome. Therefore all deformed persons are ex- 
treme bold : first, as in their owne defence, aa being 
exposed to scome ; but in processe of time, by a generall 
habite. Abo, it stirreth in them indostrie, and special- 
ly, of this kinde, to watch and obserue the weaknesse 
of others, that they may haue somewhat to repay. 
Againe in their superiours, it quencheth ielousie towards 
them, as persons that they thinke they may at pleasure 
despise ; and it layeth their competitors and emulators 
asleepe : as neuer beleeuing they shoiild bee in possi- 
bility of aduancement, till they see them in possession. 
So that vpon the whole matter, in a great wit, deformi- 
ty is an adnantage to rising. Kings in ancient times, 
and at this present in some Countries were wont to put 
great trust in Eunuches ; because they that are enuioua 
towards all, are more obnoxious and officious towards 
one. But yet their trust towards them, hath rather 
beene as to good spials, & good whisperers ; then good 
Ma^strates, and officers. And much Hke is the 
reason of deformed persons. Still the ground is, they 
will, if they bee of spirit, seeke to free themselnes from 
scome : which must bee dther by vertne, or malice ; 
and therefore they prooue either the best of men, or 
the worst, or strangely mixed. 
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26. Of Naturb in Men. 
Natdbb 13 often hidden, sometimes ouercome ; sel- 
dom estinguished. Force mateth nature more violent 
in the retume : doctrine and discourse maketh nature 
lesse importune ; but cnstome onely doth alter and sub- 
due nature. Hee that seebeth victorie ouer his nature, 
let him not set himselfe to great, nor to small taskes. 
For the first will make him deiected by often Mies ; 
and the second will make him a small proceeder, though 
by often preuailings. And at the first let him practise 
with helps as Swimmers doe with bladders, or rushes : 
but aftier a time let him practise with disaduantages, as 
dauncers do with thicke shooes. For it breeds great 
perfection, if the Practise bee harder than the vse. 
Wher nature is mighty, and therefore the victorie 
hard ; the degrees had need bee, first to stay and arrest 
nature in time : like to him that would say oner the 
foure and twenty letters when he was angry, then 
to go lesse in quantities as if one should in forbear- 
ing wine come from drinking healthes, to a draught a 
meale ; ^ and lastlie to discontinue altogether. But if a 
man haue the fortitude and resolution to infranchise 
himselfe at once that is the best; 

Optimut iBt imimi rtndta iadtntia ptctat 

Vinaila gai nfiii, dtdoluilgiie itmtl 

Neither is the ancient rnle amisse, to bend nature as a 
wand, to a contrary extreame, whereby to set it right; 
vnderstanding it, where the contrary extreme ia no 
vice." Let not a man force a habite vpon himselfe 

' The words "lika to • • • angi;," mud "aa if . . ■ meale," axe not 
in the UB. 

1 The MS- bas "naitber ia it amiase to bend nature to a contruye ex- 
treune, iriian it it noe vice." 
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with a perpetual continuance, hut with some intennis- 
non. For both the pause reiaforceth the new onset ; 
and if a man that b not per^t be euer in practise, 
hee shall aswell practise his eiron, as his abilities, and 
induce one habite of both : and there is no meanes 
to hdp this, but hj sesonable intennbsions. A mans 
nature is best perceiued in priuatnesse, for there is no 
aflectation ; in passion for that putteth a man out of his 
precepts ; and ill a new case, or experiment, for there 
CQstome letteth him. They are happy men, whose 
natures sort with their vocations, otherwise they may 
say, MuUum ineolafidt anima mea, when they conuerse 
in those things they doe not affect. In studies what* 
Boeoer a man commandeth vpon himselfo, let him set 
hours for it. But whatsoeuer is E^;reeable to his na- 
ture, let him take no care for any set times : For his 
thoughts will flye to it of themselues ; so as the spases 
of other businesse or studies will suffice. 



27. Of Cbstomb and Education. 

Mens thoughts are much according to their inclina- 
tion ; their discourse and speeches according to their 
learning, and infused opinions; Bnt their deedes are 
after as they haue beene accustomed. And therefore 
as Macciaud wel noteth, (though in an euil &uoured in- 
stance) there is no trusting to the force of Nature ; nor 
to the brauery of words ; except it be corroborate by 
custome. His instance is, that for the atchieuing of a 
desperate conspiracie a man should not rest vpon the 
fiercenes of any mans nature, or his resolute vndertak- 
ings, bnt take such a one as hath bad his hand form^y 
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in blood. But Maedauel knew not of a Frier Clement, 
nor a BautUae, nor a laure^y, nor a BaUaza^ Q-erard.^ 
Yet hia mle holdeth stOl, that nature, nor the ingage- 
ment of words are not so forcible as custome. Onelie 
Superstition is now so well aduanced, that men of the 
first blood, are as firme, as butchers by occupation : 
tmd votarie resolution is made equipollent to cn»> 
tome, euen in matter of blood. In other things tiie 
predominancy of custome is euery where visible j inso- 
much as a man would wonder, to heare men professe, 
protest, ingage, giue great words, and then doe iust, as 
they haue done before : as if they were dead Images 
& Engins moned only by the wheeles of custome. 
Therefore since custome is the prindpal Magistrate of 
mans life : let mm by all meanes endeauonr to obtaine 
good customee. Certainly c\istome is most perfect 
when it beginneth in young yeeres. This wee call 
Educatvm : which is nothing but an early custome. 
For it is true that late learners cannot so well take the 
pUe ; except it be in some mindes, that haue not suffered 
themselues to fixe, but haue kept themselues open and 
prepared to receiue coutinuall amendment; which is 
exceeding rare. But if the force of custome simple, 
uid separate be great; the force of custom copulate 
& conioind, and in troupe, is &r greater. For thear 
example teacheth ; companie comforteth ; Eemulatlon 
qnickeneth ; ^ory raiseth ; so as iu such places the 
force of custome is in his exaltation. Certainelie the 
great multiplication of vurtues upon humane nature, 
reateth vpon societies well ordiuned, and disciplined. 
For Common wealthes, and good gouemments, doe 
nourish vertue grown, but doe not mende the seeds. 

> A blank ig left for this name in tin HS. 
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But the mberie is, that the most efiectaal meanes are 
now applied to the ends least to be desired. 



Op Fobtunb. 



It cannot bee denied, but outward accidents conduce 
much to a Mans fortune. Fauour, Oportune death of 
others ; occasion fitting vertae. But chiefely the mould 
of a Mana ibrtune is in himselfe. And the most fre- 
quent of external causes is, (hat the iblly of one man is 
the fcnrtune of another. For no man prospers so so- 
denly, aa by others errors. Serpens niri Berpentem eo- 
mederit non jit Draco. Onert, and apparant vertues bring 
foorth praise, but there bee hidden and secret vertues 
that bring forth fortune. Certaine deliueries of a m^is 
selfe which haue no name. The Spanish word D&- 
aemboltara partlie expresseth them, when there be no 
stonds nor resduenesse in a mans liature. For so ssuth 
Lime well, after he had described Cato Motor in these 
words, In iUo mro tantU rolntr corporis ^ animi fait, vt 
quocanq; hco natat es»et fortarta ^lifacturua videretitr : 
He &lleth vpon that, that he had Venatile ingenium. 
Therefore if a man looke sharpely and accentiaely, bee 
shall see fortune ; for though shee be blinde, yet shee is 
not inuisible. The way of fortune is like the milken 
way in the skie, which is a meeting, or knot of a num- 
ber of small starres; not seene asunder, but giuing 
light together. So are there a number of little and 
scarse discerned vertues, or rather Acuities and cus- 
tomes, that make men fortunate. The ItaUara note some 
of them, such as a man would little thinke ; when they 
Bpeake of one that cannot doe amisse, they will throw 
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in into his other coditiom, that he hath Poco cU matto.^ 
And certfunly, there bee not two more fortunate proper^ 
ties, then to haue a little of the fbole, and not too macb 
of the honest. Therefore extreme loners of their Coun- 
trey, or Masters, were never ibrtanate, neither can they 
hee. For when a man placeth his thoughts without 
himselfe, hee goeth not bis owne way. An hasty fot^ 
tune maketh an enterpriser and remouer ; (the French 
bath it better Enterprenat, or Jtemuanf) but the exer- 
cised fortune maketh the able man. Fortune is to bee 
honoured and respected, and it be but for her daughters, 
Conjidmce and Jt^utaiion ; for those two felicity breed- 
eth : the first, within a mans selfe i the later, in others 
towards him. All wise men to decline the Enuie of 
their owne vertues, vse to ascribe them to prouidence, 
and fortune. For so they may the better assume them. 
And besides, it is greatnesse in a man to bee the care 
of the higher powers.^ And it hath been noted, that 
those that ascribe openly to much to their owne wi»- 
dome and policy, end infortunate. It is written, that 
Timo^ieus the Athenian, after hee had in the account 
he gaue to the state of his gouemment, often inter- 
laced this speach : And in (Ms, fortune had na part ; 
neuer prospered in any thing he vndertooke after- 
wards. 

< This Bentence BUnds Urns in the H3.: "The luliaas have (bund ont 
one of them; Pooodi «at(a,when tbey apeak of one that canDot do amlBW." 

The word aole in Che text (which had heen omitted in the printia);) ia in- 
serted with a pen, in both my copies of this edition; evidently with the 
same hand snd ink, and both old. Whence I infer that Bacon, instead of 
printing a list of errata, had the corrections made by hand before the copies 

1 The rest ia not in the MS. 
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29. Of Sttjdibs. 

SruDiEa serae for Delight, for Ornament, and for 
Ability ; their cheifo vse for delight,' is, in priuatnesse, 
and retiring ; for ornament, is in disconrse, and for 
ahilitie, is in indgement. For expert men can execute, 
but learned men are fittest to iudge or censure. To 
spend too much time in them, is Sloth ; to vse them too 
much for ornament, is affectation; to make iudgement 
wholly by their rules, is the humour of a Sckoler. 
They perfect Nature, and are perfected by Experience. 
Crafty men contemne them, simple men admire them, 
and wise men vse them. For they teach not their owne 
Tse, but that is a> wisdome without them, and aboue 
them, wonne by ohseruation. Read not to contradict, 
nor to beleeue, bnt to weigh and consider. Some 
hookes are to bee tasted, others to bee swallowed, and 
some fow to be chewed and digested. That is, some 
hookes are to be read only in parts ; olher to bee read, 
but not curiously ; and some fow to bee read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Reading maketh a 
foil man, Conforence a ready man, and writing an ex- 
act man. And therefore if a man wnte little, bee had 
neede haue a great memory ; if he confer little, hee 
had neede haue a present wit, and if he read little, hee 
had neede haue much cunning, to aeeme to know that 
hee doth not. Hittoriet make men wise, Poeti wittie, 
the Maihematickes subtill, Naturall Pkilosophie deepe, 
MoToU graue, Logicke and Rethoricke able to contend,* 
Abeunt itudia in mores, ffay, thear is no stond or im- 

I The MS. has " Studiea serve for PasCfines, for omameDti, and for abiUJ- 
tyes! Theire cheife ase for paatraie, n " &c. 
* In (he MS. this Ei««y ends here. 
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pediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit 
studies : like as diseases of the body may haue appro- 
priate exercises. Bowling is good for the Stone and 
Raines ; Shooting for the longs & breast ; gentle walk- 
ing for the stomaekej riding for tbe head; and the 
like. So if a nmns wit be wandring, let him study the 
MathematiJct ; if his wit be not apt to distingnish, or 
find difierence, let him study the Schoolemen ; if it bee 
not apt to beat ouer matters and to find out resem- 
Uances, let him study Lawyers cases. So euerie de- 
fect of the mind may haue a Bpeciall receit. 



80. Of Cekehonies and Respects. 

Heb that is onely reall, had need bane exceeding 
great parts of vertue : as the stone had neede to be rich 
that is set without foile. But commonly it is in praise, 
as it is in gaine : For as the prouerbe is true, That light 
games make heauie purses, because they come thicke, 
whereas great come, but now and then : so it is true, 
that small matters winne great commendation, because 
they are continually in vse, .and in note. Whereas the 
occasion of any great vertue, commeth but on holie 
daise. To attaine good formes, it sutficeth not to de- 
spise them : for so shall a man obserue them in others : 
And let him trust himself with the rest. For if he care 
to expresse them, hee shall lose their grace, which is to 
be natnrall and vnaffocted. Some mens behauiour is 
like a verse wberan enery sillable is measured ; how 
can a man comprehend great matters, that breafeeth his 
mind to much to small obsemation ? Not to vse Cere- 
monies at al, is to teach others not to vse them againe ; 
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& 80 diminishetb respect : eBpecially they bee not to be 
<miitted to strangers, & fonnall natures. Amongat a 
mans Peeres, a man shall be sure of iainiliarity ; and 
therefore it is good a little to keep state : amongst a 
mans inferiours one sbal be sure of Keuerence; and 
therefore it is good a little to bee familiar. Hee that is 
too much in any thing, so that hee giueth another occa- 
sion of satietie, maketh himself cheap. To apply ones 
selle to others is good ; so it be with demoustratioii that 
a man doth it vpon regard, and not vpon facility. It is 
a good precept, generally in seconding another, yet to 
adde somewhat of ones owne ; as if you will grant his 
opinion, let it be with some disldnction ; if you will fol- 
low his motion ; let it be with condition ; if you allow 
his counaell, let it be with alleging iurtber reason.' 
Men had neede beware how they be too perEt in com- 
plements. For be they neuer so sufficient otherwise, 
their enuiers will bee sure to ^ue them that attribute 
to the disadnantage of ^eir greater rertne. It is losse 
also in bosinesse to be too ihll of respects, or to be to 
curious in obseruing times and oportunities. Salomon 
saith Se that comiderOh the wind shail not sotce, and 
hee Uiot looketh to the clowdet, shall not reape. A wise 
man will make more opportunities than he findea. 



31. Op Sutobs. 



Manie ill matters are vndertaken, & many good 

matters with ill mindes. Some embrace suits which 

neuer meane to deale effectually in them, but if &ey 

see there may be life in the matter by some other 

1 The Esuj ends here in the M9. 
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meane, they will be ccmtent to winne a thanbe, or 
take a second reward, or at least to make vse in the 
meane tune of the Sutors hopes.^ Some take bold of 
suits only for an occasion to crosse some other, or to 
make an Information whereof they could not other- 
wise haue apt pretext, without care what become of 
the suite wiien that tume is serued. Nay, some vn- 
dertake suits with a full purpose to let them fall, to 
the end to gratifie the aduerse party or competitor. 
Surely there is ut sort a right in eqery suit ; either 
a right of equity, if it be a suit of controuersie or a 
right of desart, if it be a suit of petition. If affec- 
tion leade a man to iauour the wrong side in iustice, 
let him rather vse his countenance to compound the 
matter then to carry it. If aflectio leade a man to 
&uor the lesse worthy in desart, let him doe it with- 
out deprauing or disabling the better deseruer. In 
suits a man doth not wel vnderstand, it is good to 
referre them to some fiiend of trust and iudgement, 
that may report whether hee may deale in them 
with honour. Sutors are so distasted with delaies 
and abuses, that plaine dealing in denying to deale 
in suits at first,, and reporting the successe barely, 
and in challenging no more thankes then one hath 
deserued, is growne not onlie honourable, but also 
gracious. In suits of fauour, the first comming ought 
to take little place : so fiirre forth consideration may 
be had of his trust, that if intelligence of the mat- 
ter could not otherwise haue been had, but hy him, 
aduantage be not taken of the note, but the party left 
to bis other meanes.* To be ignorant of the value 
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of B Bnit 18 nmplicity, aa well as to bee ignorant of 
the right therof, is want of conscience. Secresie in 
suites is a great meane of obtaining ; For voicing 
them to bee in forwardnease, may discourage some 
kind of suitors, but doth quicken and awake others. 
But tiniing of the suits is the principal]. Timing I 
say not onely in respect of the person that should 
grant it, but in respect of those which are like to 
crosse it.^ Let a man in the choise of his meane, 
rather chuse the fittest meane then the greatest meane, 
and rather them that deale in certaine tbings then 
those that are general!. The reparation of a deniall 
is sometimes eqnall to the first grant, if a man shew 
himselfe neither delected, nor discontented. Iniquum 
petag vt aquum ferat, is a good rule where a man hath 
strength of &uour ; but otherwise a man were better 
rise in his suit; for bee that would baue ventured at 
first to haue lost the sutor, will not in the conclusion 
lose both the sutor and his owne former fauor. Xoth- 
ing is thought so easie a request to a great person as 
his Letter ; and yet if it be not in a good cause, it is 
so much out of his reputation. 



32. Of Followers and friends. 

Costly fi>llowers are not to bee liked, lest while 
a man maketh his traine longer, he make his wings 
shorter. I reckon to bee costly, not them alone which 
charge the purse, but which are wearisome and impor- 
tune in suits. Ordinarie followers ought to cballenge 
no high^ conditions tben countenance, recommenda- 
1 Wliat tollows, down lo " fonnct ftvor," ia not in ths MS. 
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tion, and protection from wrongs. Factions followers 
are worse to bee liked, which follow not vpon affection 
to him with whom they range themselnes, bnt vpon 
discontentment conceiued agunst some other. Wher- 
npon commonly ensneth, that ill intelligence, that wee 
many limes see beetweene great personages. Like- 
wise glorious followers are foil of inconneniency ; for 
they teint bosinesse through want of secrecy, and 
they export honor from a man and make him a re- 
tume in enuy.^ The following by certaine States, 
answerable to that which a great person himselfo 
professetli, as of Souldiers to him that hath beene 
imploid in the warrea, and the like, hath ener beene 
a tiling cinill, and well taken euen in Monarchies so it 
be witbotit too much pompe or popularity. But the 
most honoorable kind of following, is to be followed, 
as one that apprehended to a;duance rertue and desart 
in all sort of persons. And yet where there is no em- 
inent oddes in sufficiency, it is better to take with the 
more passable, then with the more aUe. In gonem- 
ment it is good to vse men of one rancke equally: 
For to count«nan(% some extraordinarily, is to make 
them insolent, and the rest discontent ; because they 
may claime a due. But in iauoor to vse men with 
much difference and election, is good ; For it maketh 
the persons preferred more thankfull, and the rest 
more officious; because all is of favour. It is good 
not to make to much of any man at the first, be- 
cause one cannot hold out that proportion. To bee 
gouemed by one is not good, and to bee distracted 
with many, is worse ; but to take aduise of some few 
friends, is eaex honourable. For lookers onj many timet 
1 TbU taUaaee ii not in lb« HS. 
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tee more then gamesters, and the vale best dUamereth 
the kUl. There is little friendship in the world, and 
least of all between equals, which was wont to bee 
magnified. That that is, is betweene Superiour and 
IrtferiouT, whose fortunes may comprehend the one 
the other. 



33. Of Nbgooatiho. 
It is generallie bett^ to deale by speach, then by 
letter, and by the mediation of a third, then by a mans 
selfe. Letters are good when a man would draw an 
answer by letter hacke againe, or when it may seme 
for a mans iustification aiWwards to produce his owne 
letter, or where it may bee danger to bee interrupted 
or heard by peeces.' To deale in person is good when 
a mans fece breeds regard, as commonly with inferi^ 
ours, or in tender cases where a mans eie vpon the 
countenance of him with whom one speaketh, may 
giue him a direction how ferre to goe, and generally 
where a man will reseme to himselfe libertie either 
to disaduowe or to expound. In choise of instmments 
it is better to choose men of a plainer sort, that are 
like to doe that, that is committed to them, and to 
report backe agiune feithfiilly the successe, then those 
that are cunning to cotriue out of other mens busines, 
somewhat to grace themselues, and will helpe the mat- 
ter in report for satis&ction sake. It is better to sound 
a person with whom one dealee a farre off, then to fell 
Tpon the point at first, except you meane to snpprise 
him by some short question. It is better dealing with 
men in appetite, then with those which are where they 

I The lut cluuB is not ia the US. 
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would bee. If a man deale with an other vpon con- 
ditions, the start or first performance is all, which a 
man cannot reasonably demand, except either the na- 
ture of the thing be such which must goe before, or 
else a man can perswade the other party, that hee 
shall still neede him in some other thing, or else 
that he be counted the honester man. All practise 
is to discouer or to worke. Men discouer themselnea 
in trust, in passion, at vnawares, and of necessity, 
when they would haue somewhat done, and cannot 
finde an ^t pretext. If yon would worke any man, 
you must either know his nature, and &shions, and 
so leade him, or his endes, and so perswade him ; or 
his weaknes or disadnantages, and so awe him, or 
those that bane interest in him, and so goneme tbem. 
In dealing with cunning persons, we must euer con- 
sider their endes to interpret their speediea; and it 
is good to say Kttle to them, and that which they 
least looke for. 



34. Of Faction. 

]^ANY haue an opinion not wise ; That for a Prince 
to goueme his estate, or for a great person to goueme 
his proceedings, according to the respect of foctions, 
is the principall part of pollicy : whereas contrari- 
wise, the chiefest wisdome is either in ordering those 
things which are general!, and wherein men of seuer- 
all Actions doe neuerthelesse agree, or in dealing with 
corrMpondence to particuler persons, one by one. But 
I say not, that the consideration of factions is to be 
n^lected. Meane men must adhere, but great men 
that haue strength in themseluea were better to m^n- 
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taine themseloes indifferent, and nentrall. Yet enen 
in beginners to adhere so modenitly, bs he be a man 
of the one fitction, which is passablest with the other, 
commonly gioeth best way. The lower and weaker 
fitction is the firmer in coninnction. When one of 
the facliom is exdngoished, the remaining snbdiuid- 
eth : which is good for a second. It is comonly 
seene, that men once placed, take in with the con- 
trary fectio to that, by which they enter. The Traitor 
in faclions lightly goeth away with it : for when mat- 
ters bane stnche long in balancing, the winning of 
some one man casteth them and he getteth all the 
thankes.^ The euen carriage betweene two factions, 
proceedeth not alwaies of moderation, bnt of a tme- 
nesae to a. mans selfe, with end to make vse of both. 
Certaineiy in Italie they hold it a little snapect in 
Popes, when they haue often in their mouth Padre 
Commune, & take it to a signe of one that meaneth 
to referre all to the greatnesse of his own house. 



Of Pkaisb. 



Pkaise is the reflection of vertue ; hut it is as the 
glasse, or bodie is, which giueth the reflection. If it 
be from the common people, it is commonly felse and 
naught ; and rather foUoweth vaine persons, then ver- 
tuous : for the common people vnderstand not many 
excellent vertues ; the lowest vertues draw praise from 
them, the middle vertues worke in them astonishment, 
or admiration ; hut of the liighest vertues they bane no 
sense or perceiuing at all. But shewee, and Specie* 
1 The Esuj' ends hate in the HS. 
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virtut&nu fimilea, serae best with them. Certainly, 
Fame is like a Riuer, that beareth vp things light, and 
swolne ; and drownes things wughty and solid : But if 
persons of quality & iudgement concur, then it is as the 
Scripture suth, Nbmen honum instar vnffaenH fragnxn^ 
ti» } It filleth all roimd about, and will not easily away. 
For the odors of ointments are more durable than those 
of flowers. There bee so many false pointes of praise, 
that a man may instly hold it suspect. Some praisee 
proceeds meerely of flattery : and if he hee an ordinary 
flatterer, hee will haue certaine common attributea, 
which may seme euery man : if he bee a cunning flat- 
terer hee will follow the Archflatterer, which is a mans 
selfe, & wherein a man thinketh beat of himselfe, there- 
in the flatterer will vphold him most : But if hee bee 
an impudent flatterer, looke wherein a man is conscient 
to himselfe, that he is. most defectiue, and is most out 
of count^iance in himselfe, that wil the flatterer enti- 
tle him to perforce ; Spreta amaeientid. Some praises 
come of good wishes and respects, which Is a forme due 
in ciuility to Kings and great persons, Laudcmdo prce- 
eip^e ; when by telling men what they are, they rep- 
resent to them what they should hee. Some men are 
praised maliciously to their hurt, thereby to stirre enuie 
and ielousie towards them ; PesHmum genus inimico- 
rum laudaviium. Certainly moderate praise Tsed with 
oportunity, and not vulgar, but appropriate, is that 
which doth the good. Salomon saith, Hee t^at praig- 
eth his friend aloud, rising early, it shaU bee to Mm no 
heiter than a curse. Too much magnifying of man or 
matter, doth irritate contradiction, and procure enuie 
and scome. 
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Of Iudicature. 



Itdoeb ought to remeber that their office ia Jua dU 
eere, and not Jut dare; to interprete Uir, and not to 
malm taw, or pue Law ; Else will it be Bke the pre- 
aumption rf the Church of Borne, which vnder pretext 
of exposition of Scripture, vsnrpeth and practiseth aa 
authority to adde and alter; and to pronounce that 
which tiie^ doe not finde, and hj colour of Antiquity 
to introduce nonelty. ludges ought to be more learned 
then wittie; more reuerend then plausible, & more 
adnised then confident. Aboue all things integrity is 
their poFtion and proper vertoe. Ouned (saith the 
Law) i» Me that retnooueA the Lamd-marke. The mi»- 
laier of a Meerestone is too blame. But it is the minst 
ludge that ia the capitall remoouer of Land-markesy 
when bee defineth amiase of lands and property. One 
tbule sentence doth more hurt, then many foule exam- 
ples ; for they doe but corrupt the streame ; the other 
cormpteth the fountaine. So aaith Sidomon ; Fona *«r- 
hatas ^ vena corrwpla est iugtitu eadeag in ea\t»d end er- 
rant adeertario ; The <^ce of ludges may haue refer- 
ence vuto the parties that sue ; vnto the Aduocates that 
pleade ; vnto the Clerkes and Ministers of lustice vn- 
demeth them ; and to the Souer^gne or State aboue 
them. 

There be (saith the Scripture} that tume iadgement 
inta wormewood ; and surehe there he also that tume it 
into vinegar: For injustice maketh it bitter, and de- 
lates make it sowre. The principall duty of a ludge, 
ia to suppresse force and fraude ; whereof force ia the 
more pemitious, the more open ; and fraud the more 
close and disguised. Adde thereto contontious suites. 
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which ought to be spewed out m the suriet of Courts. 
A Iu<i^ ought to prepare his way to a iust sentence, as 
God vseth to prepare his way, hy raisiug valleis and 
taking downe hUs ; So when their appeareth on either 
side an high hand, yiolent prosecutioa, cunning aduan- 
tages taken, combination, power, great coansell, then is 
the vertue of a Judge scene, to make inequaUty equall; 
that he may plant hia iudgement as vpon an eu^i 
ground. Qui fortUer emitngit, dicit scmffomem; And 
where the winepresse is hard wraught, it yeelds a harsh 
wine that tastes of the grapestoue. Judges must be- 
ware of hard constructions and strained iuierencea ; for 
there is no worse torture then the torture of lawes: 
specially in case of Lawes penall ; they ought to haue 
care that that which was meant for terrour, be not 
turned into rigour ; and that they bring not vpon the 
people that shower whereof the Scripture speaketh ; 
Pluet atiper eos laqaeot : For penall lawes pressed, are 
a showre of sn^'es vpon the people. In causes of life 
and death, Judges ought as farre (as the law permit- 
teth) in iustice to remember mercy ; and to cast a 
seuere eie vpon the example, but a mercifull eie vpon 
the person. 

Patience and grauity of hearing is an essentiall part 
of iustice, and an onerspeaking Judge is no well tuned 
Cymball. It is no grace to a Judge, first to finde that 
which hee might haue heard in due time from the Barre ; 
or to shew quickenesse of conceit in cutting of eonnsell 
or euidence too short ; or to preuent information by 
questions, though pertinent. The partes of a Judge are 
fotu^ ; to direct the euidence ; to moderate length, repe- 
tition, or impertinency of speech ; to recapitulate, select, 
and collate the materiall points of that which hath beene 
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said ; and to giue the rale or sentence. Whataoeuer is 
aboue these, !a too mach ; and proceedeth either of glory 
and willingnesse to speabe, or of impatience to heare, or 
of shortnesse of memoiy, or of want of a Staid & equaJI 
attention. It is a Btrange thing to see, that the bold- 
nesse of Aduocates should preuaile Trith ludges ; where- 
as they should imitate God, in whose seate they sit, who 
represseth the presamptuous, and giueth grace to the 
modest. But it is more strange, that the cnstome of 
the time doth warrant ludges to haue noted Jkuourites, 
which canot hut cause multiplication of fees, & suspi- 
tion of by-waiea. There is due from the ludge to the 
Aduocate, some commendation and gracing, where 
causes are well handled & faire pleaded ; speciallie 
towards the side which obtaineth not; For that vp- 
holds in the Client the reputation of his counsel, and 
beats down in him the conceit of his cause. There is 
likewise due to the publike a ciuill reprehension of Ad- 
uocates, where there appeareth cunning counsel], grosse 
neglect, slight information, indiscreet pressing, or an 
ouerbold defonce. 

The place of lustice b an hallowed place ; and there- 
fore not onely the bench, hut the footepace and pre- 
cincts and purprise thereof ought to bee preserued with- 
out scandall and corruption. For certainely Qtapea 
(as the Scripture saith) will not he gathered of ihomea 
or thistles; neither can lustice yeeld her fruit with 
sweetnesse, amongst the briers & brambles of catching 
and poling Clearkes and Ministers. The attendance 
of Courts is subject to foure had instruments ; First, 
certaine persons that are sowers of suits, which make 
the Court swel, and the Countrey pine. The second, 
sort is of those that ingage Courts in quarrels of luris- 
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diction, and are not truly, Amid Curue, but ParatUi 
OuricB, in pniEng a Court vp beyond ber bonnda for 
their own scrappes and aduantage. The third sort is 
of those that may bee accounted the left hands of 
Courts, persons that are full of nimble and sinister 
trickes and shiftes, whereby they peruert the plaine and 
direct courses of Courts, and bring iustice into oblike 
lines and labirinthes. And the fourth is the Foler and 
exacter of fees, which iustifiea the common resemblance 
of the Courts of Justice, to the bush, wherunto while 
the sheepe flies for defence in weather, hee is sure to 
lose part of his fleece. On the other side an ancient 
Clearke, skilfull in presidents, wary in proceeding, and 
vnderstanding in the businesse of the Court, is an ex- 
cellent flnger of a Court ; and doth many tomes point 
the way to the ludge himselfe. 

Lastly, ludges ought aboue al to remember the con- 
clusion of the Roman twelue Tables ; S<dii» populi m^ 
prema lex, and to know that Lawes, except they bee in 
order to that ende are bat things captions, and Oracles 
not well inspired. Therefore it is an happy thing in a 
State, when Kings and States doe often consult with 
ludges; and againe, when ludges doe often consult 
with the King and State : the one, when there is mat- 
ter of Law interuenient in businesse of State; the 
other, when there is some consideration of State in- 
teruenient in matter of Lawe. For many times the 
thing deduced to Judgement, may be mei ^ tuum, 
when tbe reason and consequence thereof may trench 
to point of estate ; I call matter of estate not only the 
parts of Soueraignty, but whatsoeuer introduceth any 
great alteration or dangerous president or concemeth 
manifestly any great portion of people. And let no 
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man weafcely conceiue that inst kwes, and tme poIHcy, 
haue any antipathy. For they are like the spirits, and 
sinewes that one manes within the otier. Neither 
ought ludgea to be so ignorant of their owne right, as 
to thinke there is not left to them as a principall part 
of their office, a wise use and apphcation of Lawes. 
For they may remember what the Apostle saith of a 
greater Law then theirs, Nos sdmut qma lex bona e«t, 
modo qtds ed vtcUttr legitime. 



37. Of Vainb-glory. 

It was pretiiy deuised of ^»op. The Flies ate vpon 
the Axletree of the ChaHot wheele, and iaid^, WTiat a 
dust doe I raise ? So are there some vaine persons, 
that whatsoeuer goeth alone, or moaes vpon greater 
meanes, they thinke it is they that carry it. They 
that are glorious must needs be factious ; for all brauery 
stands vpon comparisons. They must needes be vio- 
lent, to make good their owne vaunts. Neither can 
they bee secret, and therefore not effectuall j hut accord- 
ing to the French proverb, Beaucoup de bruit ^ peu de 
fruit. Much bruit, little fruit. Yet certainely "there is 
vse of this quality in ciuill aflaires. Where there is an 
opinion and fame to bee created, either of Vertue or 
Greatnesie : these men are good Trumpetei-s. Again, 
as ZV(W8 Liuius noteth in the case of Antiochus and the 
j^tolians. There are 80mdimeB greate effects of aroate 
lies ; as if a man that should interpose himselfe to nego- 
tiate between two, should to either of them seuerally 
pretend, more interest than he hath in the other. And 
in this and the like kind, it often fals out, that somewhat 
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is produced of nothing. For lies are eafSciet to breed 
opinion, and opinion brings on substance. But princi- 
pally in cases of great entcrjnise, vpon cliarge and ad- 
aentnre such oomposttion of glorious natUTies doth pnt 
life into businee, and those that are of solid and sober 
natures haue more of the ballast, then of the esile. 
Certainely Vaine-gloty helpetb to perpetuate a mans 
memory, and Vertue was neuer so beholding to humane 
nature, as it receiued hie due at the second hand. 
Neither had the feme of Cicero, Seneea, PUniuB 8e- 
eumdiit, borne her age so well, if it had not beene ioin- 
ed with some vanity in themseluee ; like Tnto varnish, 
that makes seelings not onely shine, but last. But all 
this while, when I speake of Va>n»-ghry, I meane not 
of that property that Tacitus doth attribute to Jfu- 
eianut. Omnium quce dix^at feceratque arte quadam 
ostenUUar : For that proceeds not of vanity, but of a 
natural magnanimity and discretion ; and in some 
persons is not onely comely, but gracious. For excu- 
sations, cessions, modesty it selfe well gonemed are but 
arts of ostentation : and amongst those Arts there is 
none better, then that which PUmue Seeundm speak- 
eth of, which is to be liberall of praise & comendation 
to others, in that wherein a mans aelfe hath any perfec- 
tion. For saith PUnie very wittily ; In commefuUng 
another, you do your sdfe right ; for hee that you com- 
mend, is ^^er superiow to you in that you commend or 
i^eriour. ^ he be inferiour if he be to be commended; 
you much more; if he be gwperiour if hee be not to he 
eommmded; you tnueh lesae. 
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88. Of the oreatnesbe of Kingdohes. 

The speech (^ ThemittocUt, which was arrogant in 
challenge, is profitable in censure. Desired at a ban- 
quet to toucli a Lute, hee said, See anUd not fiddle ; 
but he could make a small Tottme to becofne a great Qitie. 
This speech at a time of solace, and not serious, was 
vnciuill, and at no time coold be decent of a mans 
selie. Bnt it may haue a pretie application ; For to 
speake truly of poltlikes & Statesmen, there are some- 
times, though rarely, those that can make a small 
estate great, and cannot fiddell. And there bee many 
that can fiddell very cunningly, and yet the procedure 
of their Art is to make a fiourishing estate ruinous & 
distressed. For certainly those degenerate Arts, where- 
by diners politikes and Gouemors doe gaine both sat- 
is&ctio with their Masters, and admiration with the 
vulgar, deserue no better name than fidling ; if they 
adde nothing to the safetie, strength, and amplitude of 
the States they goueme. The greatnes of a State in 
bulke or territory, doth fell vnder measure ; & the 
greatnes of finances & reuenew, doth fell vnder com- 
putation : the population may appeare by Musters, and 
the number of Cities & Towns by Carts and Mappes : 
but yet there is nothing among ciaill af^res more sub- 
iect to error, then the right valuacion and true iudge- 
ment cocerning the greatnes of an estate. Certainly 
there is a kind of resemblance betweene the Kingdome 
of heauen, and the Kingdomes vpon the earth. The 
Kingdome of heauen is compared not to any great 
kernel], or nut ; but to a graine of Musterd ; which is 
one of the least of graines, but faath in it a propertie 
and spirit hastily to get vp & spread. So are there 
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States that are great in Territory, and yet not apt to 
conquer or inlarge : and others that haue bat a small 
dimendon or stemme, and yet apt to be the fonnda- 
tio of great Monarchies. Walled Townea, stored Ar- 
cenals and Armories, goodly Stables, Elephants, (if 
you wil) Masse of treasure, Number in Armies, Or- 
dinance, and Artillerie, they are all bat a Sheep in 
a Lions skin, except the breed and disposition of 
the people be militarie.' The helpe is mercenary 
aides. But a Prince or State that resteth vpon waged 
Companies of forraine Armes, and not of his owne 
Natiues, may spread his feathers for a time, but he will 
mew them soone after. The blessing of ludak and 
litaehar will neuer meet, to be both the Lions whelpe, 
and the Asse laid betweene burthens : Neither will a 
people ouercharged with tributes, bee euer fit for Em- 
pire. Nobilitie & Gentlemen multiplying in too great 
a proportion, maketh the common subiect grow to bee 
a pesaut and base swaine driuen out of heart, and but 
the Grentlemans laborer : like as it is in copices, where 
if you leaue your staddels too thick, you shall neuer 
haue cleane vnderwood, but shrubbes and bushes. And 
take away the middle people, £ you take away the 
iniantery, which is the neme of an Armie : and you 
bring it to this, that not the hundreth pole will be fit 
for a helmet, and so great population and littie strength. 
Cerbunely Virgil coupled Armes and the plough to- 
gether well in the constitution of ancient Italy; 

TrtrapAau ornut at;; vbtn gMa. 

For it is the Plough that yeeldeth the best soldier; 

1 So in the originil ; mnd cDmpaie p. 8S1. feurtli line from tb« bottom : 
whence it itppeua that I wu wrong in aCatiag (vol. xi. p. U. note 3) that 
Bmod alwi^ wrote either mifiCar oi mOUart. 
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but how? mamtained in jJende and in the hand of 
owners, and not of meere laborers. Sedentary and 
within-doores Arts, and nice mannfactnres, that require 
rather the finger than the hand or arme, bane in their 
nature a contrariety to a disposition militar : and gen- 
erally, all warhke people are a httle idle, and lone dan- 
ger better than pain : neither must they be too mnch 
broken of it, if they shall be preserued in vigor. No 
body can be healthfull without exercise, neither natural! 
body, nor politike ; & to the politike body of a King- 
dome or estate, a ciuiU warre is as the beate of a fener: 
but an honourable fonaine warre is like the heate of 
esercise. At least, disconeries, nauigations, honour- 
able snccours of other States may keepe health : For in 
a slothltill peace, both conrages will effeminate, and 
manners corrupt. States liberall of naturalization, are 
capable of greatnease ; and the iealous states that rest 
vpon the first tribe & stirpe, quickly want body to 
Carrie the houghes and branches. Many are the ingre- 
dients into the receit of greatnease. No man can by 
care taking adde a cubit to his stature, in the little 
modell of a mans body. But certainly in the great 
&ame of Kingdomes and Commonwealths, it is in the 
power of Princes or Estates by ordinances 
and constitutions, and maners which 
they may introduce, to sowe great- 
ness to their posteritie and 
Buccesaion. But these 
things are conunonly 
left to chance. 
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Of Seditions and TaouBLEa,' 

Sheafards of people had neede knowe the Kaleti- 
ders of Tempests in State ; which are commonlye 
greatest when things growe to equalitie ; as naturall 
Tempests are greatest about the CBquirtoctia. And as 
there are certaine hollowe blasts and secrett swellings 
of Seas before Tempests, so are there in States. 

Sapt moiiel,/raudaque, tl operta tumeKere beHa, 

Certainly, libells and licentious discourses are 
amongst the signes of tronbles, Virgile giveinge the 
pedegree of fame, saieth shee was sister to the Gyants. 

ISam Urraportta ira iiriiala deonm 
Bxirtmam tUperiiibeiit Caa Enetladogue torortta 
ProgettuU. 

As if fiimes and rmnors were the reliques of seditions 
past ; bnt they are no lesse the prseludes of Seditions 
to come. But he notes it right, that seditions tamults, 
and seditions fames, di%r noe more, but as masculine 
and feminine. Also that kind of obedience (which 
Tacitus describeth in an Army) is to be held sus- 
pected ; Urant in officio, sed tamen qui maUent mandala 
IrtvperarUium interpretari, quam exequi. When mandats 
Ml to be disputed and distinguished, and new sences 
given to them, it is the first Essay of disobeying. Also 
as Machavvell well notes, when Princes that ought to 
bee common &thers make themselves as a partie, and 
» H«rl. MS. 6ioe. 
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leane to a side in the Estate, it is as a boate that tilts 
aside before it bverthrowes. Also when discordes, and 
quarrella, and Mictions are canyed openly and anda- 
ciously, it is a signe the reverence of govemement is lost. 
And reverence is that wherewith Princes are ^rt from 
God, who threatneth the dissolving thereof, as one of 
his great judgements : Solvam cingula reffum. So when 
anie of the fewer pillars of govemement are mainely 
shakened, or weakened, which are Religion, Justice, 
Councell, and Treasure, men had neede to pray for 
faier weather. But let us leave the part of predictions, 
and speake of the materialls, and the causes, and the 
remedyes. The matter of seditions is of two kindes ; 
much povertye and much discontent. Certainely, so 
manie overthrowne estates, so manie votes for troubles. 
I/ucan noteth well the state of the tymes before the 
civill warre : 



This same Mullii utile bellum is an assured and infal- 
lible signe of a State disposed to troubles and seditions. 
For discontents, they are the verie humors in the pol- 
itique body apt to gather a prGeternatural heate and 
to inflame. And let not Princes measure the danger 
of them by this whether they are just or unjust ; for 
that were to imagine people to reasonable ; nor yet 
by this, whether the greifea whereupon they arrise he 
in true proportion great, or smale ; for they are the 
most dangerous kindes of discontents where the feare 
is greater then the feeling. The causes and motives 
of Sedition, are Religion, Taxes, alterations of Lawes 
and Customes, breakeing priviledges, generall oppres- 
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sion, Advauncemeat of unworthie persons, Straungers, 
Dearthes, and whataoever in offending people joyneth 
them in a common cause. For the reme<lyes, there 
maic be some general! preservatives ; the cure must 
aonsweare to the particnler disease. To give moderate 
Ubertye for greifes to evaporate, so it be without bra- 
very or importunitye, is a safe way ; for hee that toum- 
eth the humours or makes the wound bleede inwardes 
endaungereth maligne ulcers and pernicious impostu- 
mations. Also the part of I^metheia may become 
Prometheus in this case. Hee when grcafes and evills 
flewe abroade yet kept hope in the bottome of the ves- 
sell. The politike and artificiall nourishing of some 
degree of hopes, is one of the best antidotes against the 
poyson of discontents ; and it is a certaine signs of a 
wise govemement if it can hold by hope where it can- 
nott by Batis&ction. Also the foresight and prevention, 
that there be noe likely or fitt head whereunto discon- 
tents may resort, and under whom they male joyne, is 
a knowne but an excellent polnte of caution. I un- 
derstand a fitt head to be one that bath greatnesse and 
reputation, that hath confidence with the discontented 
partie, and upon whom they toume theire eyes, and 
that is thought discontent in his particular. Also 
the deviding and breaking of anie comtdnation that 
is adverse to the State is none of the worst remedies. 
For it is a desperate case if the true parte of the State 
be full of discord and faction, and the teise, entyer and 
unyted. Lastlie lett Princes agfunst all events not be 
without some great person of mihtarye valew neare 
unto them, for the repressing of seditions in theire be- 
ginnings. For without that, there nseth to be more 
trepidalaon in Courts upon the breaking out of troubles 
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tlien were fitt, and the State runneth the daonger of 
that which Tatntui saieth ; Atgue i$ habUiu ammorvag. 
fuit nt pmnmum facinae auderent pauet, pltirea veUmt, 
mtmes paterentur. But lett such one be an assured one 
and not popohir, and holding good correspondence with 
the gowne men ; or els the remedy is worse then the 
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ATTBIBT7TED TO BaCOH WITHOUT ACTHOKITT. 

At »he end of the Semtdtatio (published in 1657) 
Dr. £awley gives what he entitles "A perfect list of 
his Lordship's true worits both in English and Latin ; " 
which he concludes with these words : " as for other 
pamphlets, whereof there are several, put forth under 
hia Lordship's name, they are not to be owned for 

Aaj work therefore (not contained in this list) 
which bod appeared before 1657 in any publication 
which Dr. Rawlej knew of, and had been there as- 
cribed to Bacon, must be regarded as distinctly denied 
by him to be Bacon's. 

Now in December 1643, in which year several o£ 
Bacon's smaller political pieces were published in sep- 
arate pamphlets without any editor's name or any 
account of the source from which they were taken, 
there appeared among others a 4to of eight pages with 
the following title : An E»say of a King, with an exr- 
fUmation what manner of pertona Qiote should be that 
are to exeeate the power or ordinanee of the King's Pre- 
rogative. Written by the Right Konourable Prancis, 
Lord Verulam Fisamnt Smnt AUxm. December 2. 
Zondo»f Printed for Richard Rett, 1642. 
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In 1648 appeared a 4to volume of 108 pages, en- 
titled The Remmnet ef the Bight SonoraUe R^meis, 
Lord VenUam, Vuanmt t^ St. Albanet, sometimea Lord 
ChaneeUoar qf EngUmd; being Ststufea and aeveraU 
Utters to severaU great Pertonagea, and other pieces of 
variout high eaneemment n>t heretofore pubUdied. A 
table whereof for the reader's more ease is a^oyned, — 
Limdon, printed by B. AUop for Lawrence Chapman 
and are to be told at hie shop neer the Savoy in the 
Strand, 1648. 

Most of the pieces in the volume are genuine, and 
were afterwards publiBhed by Bawlej from the orip- 
□ak. And it is probably to tbis collection that be 
alludes, when he alleges as a reason for publishing 
some things which Bacon himself did not design for 
publication, that " through the loose keeping of hb 
Lordship's papers whilst he lived, divers surreptitious 
copies have been taken ; which have since employed 
the press with sundry corrupt and mangled editions ; 
whereby nothing hath been more difficult than to find 
the Lord Saint Alban in the Lord Saint Alban ; and 
which have presented (some of them) rather a fiirdle 
of nonsense, than any true expression of his Lordship's 
happy vein ; " and that therefore he " thought himself 
in a sort tied to vindicate those injuries and wrongs 
done to his Lordship's pen ; and at once, by setting* 
forth the true and genuine writings themselves, to pre- 
vent the like invasions for the tune to come." Bat 
whatever the publications may have been to which he 
alluded, it is hardly conceivable that the existence of 
this volume was unknown to him ; and we mnst there- 
fore regard all those pieces which it contains, and 
which are not directly or by implication contained in 
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his own " perfect list," as included in his general repu- 
diation. It does not, indeed, follow that none of them 
are genuine; because Rawley may have been mistaken; 
but tiiat every such piece was in Ms opinion spurious, 
can hardly be disputed : and he bad such very good 
means of judging, that his opinion is not to be set aside 
except upon very strong evidence. 

Now the two first pieces in the " Remains " are the 
contents of the pamphlet of which I have quoted the 
tide. Standing where they do, they could not have 
been overlooked : yet neither of them is to be found in 
any of the publications cited in Eawley's " perfect list." 
The inevitable inference is, that Rawley did not beheve 
them to be the work of Bacon ; and certainly in this 
caae there is no evidence internal or external which 
can justify us in overruling bis judgment. The Es- 
say of a King, does indeed contain several sentences 
which are much in Bacon's manner, and which might 
have been written by him. But the total composition 
does not read like his; and even if the external evi- 
dences had been equally balanced (which is by no means 
the case j for the feet that som^dy thought it was 
Bacon's cannot be taken as a counterpoise to the feet 
that Rowley thought it was not), I should myself have 
been inclined, upon consideration of the intfimal evi- 
dence alone, to reject it. 

The other piece is still less like Bacon's work. Mr. 
Heath, finding it printed among his writings, and know- 
ing nothing of its history, was at once led to doubt its 
genuineness, from a consideration of the matter and 
opinions as well as the style. Had I thought its pre- 
tensions more reasonable, I shotdd have reserved it for 
another place : for it has no affinity to the class of 
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works with which we are at present dealing. But as 
my only business with it is to discredit its . pretensions 
to be admitted among Bacon's works at all, I have 
thought it better not to separate it from its compaDlon, 
but to print it here in connexion with the evidence on 
which the question of its authenticity rests. 

Passing over for the present a little piece entitled 
Short Notes for Otvil Conversation (the cl^ms of which 
to a place among Bacon's writings have other evidence 
to support them, and will be explained hereafter), we 
come next to a very remarkable composition — An 
E»»ay <m Death. This stands fourth in the volume, 
and being also too conspicnous to have been overlooked 
must be regarded as disclaimed by Dr. Rawley. I do 
not know whether it had been printed before. It is 
an eloquent and touching composition, very peculiar in 
style, and marked with a " humorous sadness " which 
reminds me of nobody so much as Sir Thomas Browne. 
Sir Thomas Browne was born in 1605, and therefore 
tliere is nothing in the date to preclude the supposition 
that he was the author of it. How far his never hav- 
ing claimed it is to be taken as an objection, or what 
other difficulties the supposition may involve, I am not 
well enough acquainted with his biography to judge. 
But whoever may have written it, I am fiilly convinced 
that Bacon did not. Nothing is less probable than that 
he would have written so grave a thing on so grave 
a subject merely as an exercise in imitating another 
man's style ; and the style is so unhke his own, that 
if we suppose him the author of it we must suppose 
no less. And the only reason we have for imputing it 
to him is, that within twenty-four years after his death, 
there was tom^dy or other who thought it was his ; 
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against which must be set the fact that Rawley thought 
it was not. 

Of two other pieces commonly printed among Bacon's 
works, and ascribed to him solely, I believe, on the 
authority of this same volume (to which nobody stands 
sponsor) , — the Letter of Advice to Sir Edward Coke on 
occasion of hia being removed from the Chief Jostice- 
ship, and a little tract entitled The OharacUra of a 
bdi&oing Christian, in Paradoxea and seaming Contra- 
dictiom, — I will speak more fully when they come 
before me in their proper places. That the letter to 
Coke was written by Bacon, no one can believe who 
knows what it is about ; but this will be most easily 
explained in connexion with the events to which it 
relates. And the pretensions of the Christian Para- 
doxes to a place among Bacon's writings, resting as 
they do entirely upon internal evidence of style, will 
be beat estimated upon comparison with his other writ- 
ings on kindred subjects. 



An Essat of a Eino, 

Written by Sir FrandB B«™n. 

1. A EiNO is a mortal (rod on Earth, unto whom 
the hving God hath lent his own name as a great hon- 
our: But withal told him he should die like a man, lest 
he should be proud and flatter himself, that God hath 
with his name imparted unto him his nature also. 

2. Of all kinds of men, God is least beholding onto 
them, for he doth most for them, and they do ordinsr 
lily least for him. 

S. A King that would not feele his Crown too heavy 
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ioT him, most weare it every day, but if he think it too 
light, he knoweth not of what mettall it ia made of. 

4. He must make Religion the Rule of government, 
and not the Scale ; ' for he that casteth in Religion 
onely to make the scales even, his own weight is con- 
tained in these Charaeters, Tekel r^hrtmn, he is found 
too light, his Kingdom shall be taken A-om him. 

5. And that King that holds not Religion the best 
reason of state, is void of all piety and justice, the 
Supporters of a King. 

6. He most be able to give Counsell himself, bnt not 
to relye thereupon ; for though happy events justifie 
their Counsells, yet it is better that the evill event of 
good advice be rather imputed to a Sulgect then a 
Sovereigne. 

7. He is the Fountain of Honour, which should not 
run with a wast pipe, lest the Conrtiers sell the waters, 
and then (as papists say of their holy Web) to lose the 
yertne. 

8. He is the life of the Law, not onely as he is ^ 
hqaens himself, but because he animateth the dead let- 
ter, making it active towards all his Sulgects proemio et 
pcena. 

9. A wise King must doe lesse in altering bis Laws, 
than he may ; for new government is ever dangerous, 
it being true in the body politique, as in the corporall, 
that omnia suMta mntatio est pericuhea, and though it be 
for the better, yet it is not without a fearfiill apprehen- 
sion ; For he that changeth the fimdamentall Laws 
of a Kingdome, thinketh there is no good title to a 
Crown but by conquest. 

10. A King that setteth to sale Seats of Justice, 

I not to BktUnce tlie Sc*l«. Sianam. 
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oppresseth the People ; for he teacheth his Judges to 
sell justice, aaA pretio parata pretio veadUw JuatHia. 

11. Boanty and Magnificence are vertues vere regm, 
but a prodigall King is neerer a Tyrant then a paiv 
cimonious : for store at home draweth his contempla- 
tions abroad : but want supplieth itself of what is next, 
and many times the next waj, and herein he must be 
wise, and know what he may justly doe. 

12. That King which is not feared, is not loved, and 
he that is well seen in his craft, must as well study to 
be feared as loved, yet not loved for feare, but feared 
for love. 

13. Therefore as hee must alwayes resemble him 
whose great name he beareth, and that in manifesting 
the sweet influence of his mercy on the severe stroke of 
his Justice sometimes, so in thipi not to suffer a man of 
death to live, for besides that the Land doth mourn, the 
restnunt of the Justice towards sin doth more retard the 
affection of love, than the extent of mercy doth inflame 
it, and sure where love is bestowed,* feare is quite lost. 

14. His greatest Enemies are his Flatterers, for 
though they ever speak on his side, yet their words 
sdll make against him.' 

16. The love which a King oweth to tie weal-pub- 
like, should not be restrained to any one particular, yet 
that his more Bpeciall ikvour do reflect upon some 
worthy ones, is somwhat necessary, because there are 
so iew of that capacity. 

16. Hee jnuat have a speciall care of five things, if 
hee would not have his Crown to be put upon him.^ 

1 So in ths orig:in>l, and in the A«iiuiiu aba. 

* So in the Remaiat. Tiie original baa " agaiDst them." 

* Sa in the original. The Remaiat gives " (o Im pat on liim In /dLt 
fiUdlalii," Hodem ediliou anbalitale, correctl; peiiiApa, " to be bnt to 
him in/tSxftUtilat." 
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Fiiat, that rimvlata gam^tat, be not in the Church, 
for that is duplex iniquttat. 

Secondly, that inutHia eeqititat, sit not in the Chan- 
cery, for that is inepto miBericordia. 

Thirdly, that ulUiB iniquiUu, keep not the Ex- 
chequer, for that is crvdele latrodnium. 

Foui-thly, that fiddia temeritat be not his Generall, 
for that will hring hat geram pcenitentiam. 

Fifthly, that infidelii prudentia, be not bis Secretary, 
for that he is Anguig lui viridi herba. 

To conclude, as hee is of the greatest power, so bee 
b subject to the greatest cares, made the servant of his 
people, or else he were without a calling at all. 

He then that hononreth him not, is next an Atheist, 
wanting the feare of God in his heart 



An explaruj^ion what manner of perwna those ihould be, 
Uiat are to execute the power or Ordinance of the ESnffg 
Prerocfotive, written by the taid Sir Francis Bacon, 
late Lord Chaaeelhur, and Lord St. Albans. 

That absolute Prerogative according to the Kings 
pleasure revealed by his Lawes, may be exenrised and 
executed by any Subject, to whom power may be 
given by the King, in any place of Judgement or 
Commission, which the King by his Law bath or- 
dained, in which the Judge-subordinate cannot wrong 
the people, the Law laying downe a measure by which 
every Judge should goveme or execute; Against which 
Law if any Jndge proceed, he is by the Law question- 
able and pimishable for his transgression. 

In this nature are all the Judges and Cnnmission- 
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era of the Land no otherwise then in their Courta, 
in which the King in person is supposed to ait, who 
cannot make • that trespasse. Felony or treason which 
the Law hath not made so to be, neither can punish 
the guilty by other punishment then the Law hath 



This Prerogative or power as it ia over all the Sub- 
jects, so being knowne by the Subjects, they are with- 
out excnse if they offend ; and suffer no wrong, if they 
be punished. And by this prerogative the King gov- 
emeth all sorts of people according unto knowne will. 

The absolute prerogative which is in Kings accord- 
ing to their private will and judgement cannot be exe- 
cuted by any Subject, neither is it possible to give such 
power by Commission, or fit to subject the people to 
the same. For the King in that he is the substitute of 
God, immediatly the Father of his people, and head of 
the Common wealth, hath^ by participation with God 
and his subjects, Discretion, ludgement, and feeling 
love towards those over whom he raigneth only proper 
to himselfe, or to his places and person, who seeing 
he cannot in any others diffuse his wisedome, power, 
or gifts, which God in respect of his place and charge 
hath enabled him withall, can neither subordinate any 
other ludge to goveme by that knowledge, which the 
King can no otherwise then by his knowne will parti- 
cipate nnto him. And if any subordinate ludge shall 
obtaine Commission according to the discretion" of 
such ludge to govern the people, that ludge is bound 
to think that to be his sound discretion, which* the 

1 So Remaint. The oHgioKl has " worke." 

* 80 Remaitu. The original omits "hath." 

■ SaBtmaiitt. The words " to the discretion " u% omitted in the origmsl. 

* So StnoHit. The ori(;inal hu " in wbidi." 
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law in which the Kings known will sheweth nnto 
him ^ to be that lustice which hee ought to admin- 
ister : otherwise he might seeme to esteeme himselfe 
ahove the Kings law, who will not goveme by him, 
or to have a power derived from other then from the 
King, which in the Kingdome will administer lustice 
contrarie to the justice of the Land. Neither can 
such a Judge or Commisaioner under the name of his 
high Authoritie shrowde his owne high affection, see- 
ing the Conscience and discretion of every man is par- 
ticnlar and private to himselfe ; As the discretion of 
the Judge cannot be properly or possibly the discre- 
tion of the King, or conscience of the King ; And if 
not his discretion, neither the Judgement that is ruled 
by another mans only. Therefore it may seeme they 
rather desire to bee Kings then to rule the people under 
the King, which will not administer Justice by law, but 
by their owne wills. 

This Administration in a subject is derogative to the 
Kings Prerogative, for he administreth Justice out of 
a private direction, being not capable of a generall 
direction, how to use the Kings pleasure in Causes 
of particular respect, which if another then the King 
himselfe can doe, how can it be so, that any man 
should desire that which is unfit and impossible, but 
that it must proceed out of some exorbitant affection, 
the rather seeing such places to be iiill of trouble, and 
being altogether unnecessary, no man will seeke to 
thrust himselfe into it, but for hope of gaine. Then is 
not any prerogative oppugned but maintmned, though 
it be desired that every subordinate Magistrate may not 

n vhid] the klng'i known 
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be made supreame, whereby he may seale up the hearts 
of the people, take from the King the respect due unto 
him only, or to judge the people otherwise then the 
King doth himselfe. 

And although the Prince be not bound to render 
any accompt to the Law, which in person administreth 
it selfe : ' Yet every subordinate Judge must render an 
accompt to the King by his lawes how hee hath admin- 
istred Jnstice in his place where he is set. But if he 
hath power to rule by private direction, for which there 
is no Uw, how can he be questioned by a Uw, if in his 
private censure he offendeth. 

Therefore it seemeth that In giving such authority 
the King ordaineth not subordinate Magistrates, but 
absolute Kings ; And what doth the King leave to 
himselfe, who ^veth so much to others as be hath 
himself? neither is there a greater bond to tie the 
subject to his Prince in particular then when he shal 
have recourse unto him in his person or in his power 
for releif of the wrongs which from private men be of- 
fered, or for reformation of the oppressions which any 
subordinate Magbtrate shall impose upon the people: 
there can he no offence in the Judge, who hath 
power to execute according to his discretion, when 
the discretion of any Judge shall be thought fit to 
be unlimited;^ And therefore there can he therein 
no reformation, whereby the King in this useth no 
prerogative to gmne his Subjects right. Then the 
subject is bound to sufler helplesse wrong, and the 
discontent of the people is cast upon the King, the 
lawes being neglected, which with their equitie in all 
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other Causes and Judgeme^its, saving this, interpose 
themselves and yeeld remedy. 

And to conclude, Custome cannot ccHifirme that 
which is anv wayes unreasonable of it selfe ; Wise- 
dome will not allow that which is many wayes danger- 
ous, and no wayes profitable ; Justice will not approve 
that government, where it cannot be but wrong must 
be committed. Ndther can there be any rule by which 
to try it, nor meanes for reformation of it. 

Therefore whosoever desireth Government, most 
seeke such as he is capable of, not such as seemeth to 
bimselfe most easie to execute ; For it appeareth that 
it is easie to him that knoweth not law nor justice to 
mle as he Hsteth, his will never wanting a power to 
it selfe : but it is safe and blamelesse both for the Judge 
and People, and honour to the King, that Judges bee 
appointed who know the Law, and that they bee lim- 
ited to goveme according to tbe Law. 



• An Ebsat on Death, 
By iliB Lord ChHDcellm Bacon.l 

I HAVE often thought upon death, and find It the 
least of all evils. All that which is past is as a 
dream ; and he that hopes or depends upon time 
coming, dreams waking. So much of onr life as we 
have discovered is already dead ; and all those honrs 
which we share, even from the breasts of our mother, 
until we return to oiu- grand-mother the earth, are 
pait of onr dying days ; whereof even this is one, and 
' Saaiiuu, p. T. 
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those that succeed are of the same nature ; for we die 
daily ; and aa others have given place to us, so we mast 
in the end j^ve way to others. 

FhysiciaDS, in the name of death include all sorrow, 
anguish, disease, calamity, or whatsoever can fall in the 
life of man, either grievous or unwelcome : but these 
things are &mitiar unto us, and we suffer them every 
hour ; therefore we die daily, and I am older since I 
affirmed it. 

I know many wise men that fear to die; for the 
change is bitter, and flesh would reiuse to prove it : 
besides, the expectation brings terror, and that ex- 
ceeds the evil. But I do not believe that any man 
^rs to be dead, but only the stroke of death : and 
such are my hopes, that if heaven be pleased, and 
nature renew but my lease for twenty-one years more, 
without asking longer days, I shall be strong enough 
to acknowledge without mourning that I was begotten 
mortal. Virtue walks not in the highway, though she 
go jjer cilta; this is strength and the blood to virtue, 
to contemn things that be desired, and to neglect that 
which is feared. 

Why should man be in love with his fetters, though 
of gold ? Art thou drowned in security ? Then I say 
thou art perfectly dead. For though thou movest, yet 
thy soul is baried within thee, and thy good angel either 
forsakes his guard or sleeps. There is nothing under 
heaven, saving a true friend, who cannot be counted 
within the number of moveables, unto which my heart 
doth lean. And this dear freedom hath begotten me 
this peace, that I mourn not for that end which must 
be, nor spend one wish to have one minute added to 
the incertiun date of my years. It was no mean ap- 
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prehension of Lucian, who says of Menippns, that in 
his travels through hell he knew not the kings of the 
earth from other men, hnt only by their louder ciyinga 
and tears : which was f(»tered in them through the 
remorseful memory a£ the good days they had seen, 
and the fruitful havings which they so nnwillingly \eti 
behind them : he that was well seated, looked back at 
his portjon, and was loth to forsake his farm ; and 
others either minding marriages, pleasures, profit, or 
preferment, desired to be excused from death's ban- 
quet : they had made an appointment with earth, look- 
ing at the blessings, not the hand that enlarged them, 
forgetting how unclothedly they came hither, or with 
what naked ornaments they were arrayed. 

But were we servants of the precept given, and 
observers of the heathens rule memento vtori, and not 
become benighted with this seeming felicity, we should 
enjoy them as men prepared to lose, and not wind up 
our thoughts upon so perishing a fortune ; he that is 
not slackly strong (as the servants of pleasiu^), how 
can he he found unready to quit the veil and felse vis- 
age of his perfection ? The soul having shaken off her 
flesh, doth then set up for herself, and contemning 
things that are under, shews what finger hath enforced 
her ; for the souls of idiots are of the same piece with 
those of statesmen, but now and then nature is at a 
fault, and this good guest of ours takes soil in an nn- 
perfect body, and so is slackened from shewing her 
wonders ; like an excellent musician, which cannot 
utter himself upon a defective instrument. 

But see how I am swarved, and lose my course, 
touching at the sonl, that doth least hold action with 
death, who hath the surest property in this frail act ; 
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his stile is the end of all flesh, and the b^inning of 
in corruption. 

Thin Roler of Monuments leads men for the most 
part ont of this world with their heels forward, in to- 
ken that he is contrary to life ; which being obtained, 
sends men headlong into this wretched theatre, where 
being arrived, their first language is that of mourning. 
Nor in my own thoughts can I compare men more fitly 
to any thing, than to the Indian fig-tree, which being 
ripened to his full height, is said to dechne his branches 
down to the earth ; whereof she conceives again, and 
they become roots in their own stock. 

So man having derived his being from the earth, 
first lives the life of a tree, drawing his nourishment as 
a plant ; and made ripe for death he tends downwards, 
and is sowed again in his mother the earth, where he 
perisheth not, bat expects a quickening. 

So we see death exempts not a man from being, but 
only presents an alteration ; yet there are some men, 
I think, that stand otherwise persuaded. Death finds 
not a worse friend than an alderman, to whose door 
I never knew him welcome ; but he is an importunate 
gnest, and will not be said nay. 

And thongh they themselves shall affirm that they 
are not within, yet the answer will not be taken ; and 
that which heightens their fear is, that they know they 
are in danger to forfeit their fiesh, but are not wise 
of the payment day : which sickly uncertainty is the 
occasion that (for the most part} they step out of this 
world onfumished for their general account, and being 
all unprovided, desire yet to hold their gravity, prepare 
ing their souls to answer in scarlet. 

Thus I gather that death is unagreeable to most citi- 
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zens, because they commonly die intestate : this being 
& nde, that when their will is made, they think them- 
selves nearer a grave than before : now they, out of 
the wisdom of thousands, think to scare destiny, &om 
which there is no appeal, by not making a will, or to 
lire longer by protestation of their unwillingness to 
die. They are for the most part well made in dm 
world, (accounting their treasure by legions, as men 
do devils,) their fortune looks towards them, and they 
are willing to anchor at it, and desire (if it be possible) 
to put the evil day far off from them, and to adjourn 
their angrateful and killing period. 

ffo, these are not the men which have bespoken 
death, or whose looks are assured to entertain a thought 
of him. 

' Death arrives gracious only to such as sit in dark- 
ness, or lie heavy burdened with grief and irons ; to 
the poor Christian, that aits bound in the galley ; to 
despairfid widows, pensive prisoners, and deposed kings : 
to them whose fortune runs back, and whose spirit mu- 
tinies ; unto such death is a redeemer, and the grave a 
place for retirednesa and rest. 

These wait upon the shore of death, and waft unto 
him to draw near, wishing above all others, to see his 
star, that they might be led to his place, wooing the 
remorseless sisters to wind down the watch of their 
life, and to break them off before the hour. 

But death is a doleful messenger to an usurer, and 
fiite untimely cuts their thread : for it is never men- 
tioned by him, but when rumours of war and civil tu- 
mults put him in mind thereof. 

And when many hands are armed, and the peace of 
a city in disorder, and the foot of the common soldiers 
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sounds an alarm on his stiurs, then perhaps such a one, 
(broken in thoughts of his moneys abroad, and cursing 
the monuments of coin which are in his house), can 
be content to think of death, and (being hastj of pei^ 
dition) will perhaps hang himself, lest his throat Bhould 
be cut ; provided that he may do it in his study, sur- 
rounded with wealth, to which his eye sends a &int 
and Iflnguishing salute, even upon the turning off; re- 
membering always, that he have time and liberty, by 
writing, to depute himself as his own heir. 

For that is a great peace to his end, and reconciles 
him wonderfully upon tbe point. 

Herein we all dally with oureelves, and are without 
proof of necessity.^ I am not of those that dare prom- 
ise to pine away myself in vain-glory, and I hold such 
to be but feat boldness, and them that dare commit it 
to be vain. Yet for my part, I think natnre should do 
me great wrong, if I should be so long in dying, as I 
was in being bom.' 

To speak truth, no man knows the lists of his own 
patience ; nor can divine how able he shall be in his 
sufferings, till the storm come, (the perfectest virtue 
being tried in action,) but I would (out of a care to 
do the best business welt) ever keep a, guard, and stand 
upon keeping faith and a good conscience. 

And if wishes might find place, I would die to- 
gether, and not my mind of^n, and my body once ; 
that is, I would prepare Ibr the messengers of death, 
sickness and affliction, and not wait long, or be at- 
tempted by the violence of pain. 

1 So tha oriifinal. Hodeni editions read "till Decgui^ :" probably « 
eoDJectural correction ; and (I soBpect) not the true reading. 

3 (ibsn in the last eentence, and yel id tbu, are omitted in (he originaL 
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Herein I do not profess myself a Stoic, to hold grief 
no evil, but opinion, and a thing indifferent. 

But I consent with Ciesar, that the suddeneat pas- 
sage is easiest, and there is nothing more awakens onr 
resolve and readiness to die, than the quieted con- 
science, strengthened with opinion that we shall be 
well spoken of upon earth hy those that are just, and 
of the &mily of virtue ; the opposite whereof is a fury 
to man, and makes even life unsweet 

Therefore, what is more heavy than evil fame de- 
served ? Or, likewise, who can see worse days, than 
he that yet living doth follow at the fiinerals of his 
own repntation? 

I have laid up many hopes, that I am privileged 
from that kind of mourning, and could wish the like 
peace to all those with whom I wage love, 

I might say much of the commodities that death can 
sell a man ; but briefly, death is a friend of ours, and 
he that is not ready to entertain him, is not at home. 
Whilst I am, my ambiHon is not to fore-flow the tide ; 
I have bat so to make my interest of it, as I may ac- 
count for it ; I would wish nothing but what might 
better my days, nor desire any greater place than the 
front of good opinion. I make not love to the contin^ 
uance of days, but to the goodness of them ; nor wish 
to die, but refer myself to my hour, which the great 
dispenser of all things hath appointed me ; yet as I am 
frail, and suffered for the first fault, were it given me 
to choose, I should not be earnest to see the evening 
of my age ; that extremity of itself being a disease, 
and a mere return into infency : so that if perpetuity 
of life might be given me, I should think what the 
Greek poet smd, Suck an age it a Tiwrtal evU, And 
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since I must needs be dead, I require it may not be 
done before mine enemies, that I be not stript before I 
be cold ; but before my friends. The night was even 
now ; but that name is lost ; it is not now late, but 
early. Mine eyes begin to discharge their watch, and 
compound with this fleshly weakness for a time of per- 
petual rest ; and I shall presently be as happy for a 
few hours, as I had died the first hour I was bom. 
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The treatiae De Sapientia Veterum was firat pnb- 
lished in 1609, in a small duodecimo volume, careftilly 
and beautifully printed in the elegant italic type then 
in nae. It appears to have become speedily popular, 
and was once or twice reprinted duijng Bacon's life, 
and translated both into English and Italian. In 1623, 
he introduced three of the &bles, revised and consider- 
ably enlarged, into the J)e Augmentis Scienbiarum, as a 
Bpecimen of one of the Desiderata, Two others he had 
designed for the foundation of an elaborate discussion of 
the philosophy of Democritus, Parmenide3,and Telesius ; 
of which a considerable fragment has been preserved. 
See Preface to De PnncipUa atque Origtnibug. A 
year or two before his death he designed to include 
the whole volume among the Opera Moralia et Civilia, 
of which he was then preparing a collection, and in 
which it was afterwards published by Dr. Rawley, 
along with the Latin translations of the History of 
Henry VII., the Elssays, the New Atlantis, and the 
Dialogue of a Holy War. There can be no doubt 
therefore that it was a work which he thought well 
of, and meant to live. 

Of the history of it all I know further is, that four 
of the bbles, — namely, Meti» give CoTisiUum, Soror 
Qiganbum give Fama, Ctelum give Originea, and Froteia 
Mve Materia, — are found in the same form in the frag- 
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ment which I have entided Co^aUone* de Sdentid 
Humand, and which I suppose to have been written 
before 1606. See Pre&ce to the Philosophical Works, 
Part III. 

The object of the work was probably to obtain a 
more faTourable hearing for certain philosophical doc- 
trines of Bacon's own ; for it seems certain that the &- 
hies themselves conld never have suggested the ideas, 
however a man to whom the ideas had suggested them- 
selves might find or feucy he found them in the fables. 
Bnt the theoiy on which his interpretation rests, name- 
ly that a period of high intellcctnal cultivation had ex- 
isted upon the earth and passed out of memory long be- 
fore the days of Homer, was, I suppose, seriously enter- 
tained by him ; nor was it a thing so difficult to believe 
then as it seems now. When a new continent was 
first discovered, in which the savage inhabitants were 
found laden with golden ornaments, it was easy to be- 
lieve in the rumonrs of El Dorado ; and when the bui^ 
ied fragments of Greek and Roman dvilisation were 
first brought up for the examination of a new age, they 
might easily suggest to the imagination a world of won- 
ders still unrecovered. But when voyage after voyage 
returned from America, brining no confirmation of the 
first rumours, they ceased to be credible ; and now that 
men have been employed for centuries in diligently col- 
lecting and discussing the monuments of antiquity", and 
yet no further evidence of that period of primeval wis- 
dom has been discovered, the balance of probability 
turns against the speculation. Comparative philology, 
coupled with comparative mythology, teaches us to seek 
for an explanation of the ancient mythes in a new di- 
rection ; and firom these sciences Bacon, though I think 
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he would have accepted them aa the beet guides in the 
inquiry, could have no help ; for they could hardly be 
said to exist at all in his time. Regarded therefore as 
attempts to explain the true historical origin of these &- 
bles, his interpretations, however elegant and ingenious, 
maybe set a^de, as having lost their seriooa interest fw 
us. And though they would furnish an editor possessed 
of the requisite learning, and so minded, with an oppoi^ 
tunity of dbplaying a vast deal of erudition, it would, I 
think, be wasted in this place. In so far as the question 
could be settled by the light of common sense with 
such knowledge as Bacon had, little could b^ added 
probably on either side to what he has himself said in 
his prefatory disquisition. In so &r as it depends upon 
the knowledge which has since been acquired concern- 
ing the ancient languages and literature of the East, it 
should be discussed without reierence to Bacon, who 
had no such knowledge, and would in all probability, if 
it had been revealed to him, have given up his own 
conjecture as untenable. 

The interest which the book still possesses for ns 
(and it has always been a great favourite with me) is 
of quite another kind ; nor has either change of times 
or increase of knowledge at all abated its freshness. It 
is an interest precisely of the same tind with that 
which in the Essays shows no symptoms of becoming 
obsolete. The interpretation of each &hle is in &ct 
an " essay or counsel," civil, moral, or philosophical ; 
embodying the results of Bacon's own thought and 
observation upon the nature of men and things, and 
replete with good sense of the best quality. 

The great popularity of this book during the first 
half of the seventeenth century may have been partly 
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due to tlie reputation which it then had among schol- 
ars aa a work of learning and authority ; and if so, 
the decline of its popularity may he accounted for by 
the abatement of that reputation. Students of Greek 
naturally neglect it, because it passes no longer for an 
orthodox exposition of the meaning of the Greek &- 
bles. Students of nature and the business of modem 
hfe naturally pass it by, not expecting to find under 
such a title and in a dead language the sort of enter- 
tainment they are in search of. But I see no other 
reason why it should not be as great a favourite with 
modern readers and be found as amusing and instruc- 
tive as the Essays are; the matter being of as good 
quality, and the form not less attractive. 

Upon this view of its character, and having a duo 
regard to ray own qualifications, I have thought it best 
to leave points of learning to those who are more com- 
petent to handle them (for the most I could do in that 
way would be to report conclusions which I am not in 
a condition to verify), and content myself with en- 
deavouring by means of a new translation to bring the 
book within reach of the less learned. For though 
three English translations of it have been published, 
one of which was once very popular, and all are extant 
and accessible, I do not find any of them much quoted 
or referred to now, as if they had obtained any real 
currency among English readers. Whether my at- 
tempt will ture better, remains to be seen ; but if I 
have succeeded in putting into the translatioo so much 
of the life of the ori^al, that those who are fond 
of the Essays may read it with something of the same 
feeling, I shall not regret the pains I have taken in the 
matter. 
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Witli regard to the enigma which these ancient 
mythes present us with, I have said that the researches 
of modem science teach us to look for the true sola- 
tion of it in a direction quite different from that which 
Bacon took. And without affecting to offer anything 
that can be called an opinion on the subject for myself, 
I am fortunately able to illustrate my meaning by an 
example of a modern solution, derived from one whose 
information includes probably everything that is known 
with reference to the question at issue, up to the latest 
dates. I allude to Professor Max Muller's paper on 
Comparative Mytliology in the Oxford E»»ay» of 1856. 

The difficulty to be explained, as stated by him, is 
substantially the same as that which Bacon puts for- 
ward most proniinently among his reasons for conclud- 
ing that these old febles involved an allegorical meaning, 
" Let us think," says Professor Miiller, " of the times 
which could bear a Lykurgos and a Solon, — which 
could found an Areopagos and the Olympic Games, 
and how can we imagine that, a few generations before 
that time, the highest notions of the Godhead among 
the Greeks were adequately expressed by the story of 
Uranos maimed by Kronos, — of Kronos eating his 
children, swallowing a stone, and vomiting out alive his 
whole progeny? .... The difficulty is, how at first 
the human mind was led to such imaginings, — how 
the names and the tales arose ; and unless this question 
can be ^swered, onr beUef in a regular and consistent 
progress of the human intellect, through all ages and 
in all countries, must be given up as a felse theory." • 
"A feble that is probable," says Bacon, "may be 
thought to have been composed merely for pleasiu;e, in 

> Etutg on Cumparative Mylhvbigy, pp. 8. 11. 
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imitatioD of histoiy. Bat when a story is toM which 
conld never have entered into any man's head either to 
conceive or reUte on its own account, we mnst pre- 
Bume that it had some further reach. What a fiction 
(for instance) is that of Jupiter and Metis ] Jupiter 
took Metis to wife : as soon as he saw that she was with 
child, he ate her up : whereupon he grew to he with 
child himself, and so brooght forth out of Ma head Pallas 
in armour ! Surely I think no man had ever a dream 
so monstrouB, and extravagant, and out of all natural 
ways of thinking," ' Both sgree likewise in conclud- 
ing that the original story must have involved iinother 
meaning ; that the names and incidents must have sur- 
vived after that meaning had been forgotten ; and that 
they have suffered in the hands of poets a Tariety of 
alterations, applications, and corruptions. So &r the 
two speculations go together ; hut at this point they 
part, and part in <^posite directions. Bacon, having 
only the Greek language and mythology to interpret 
the Greek fables by, conceived it possible that a gener- 
ation of wise men had once flourished upon the earth, 
who taught the mysteries of nature in parables ; that 
they died and their wisdom with them ; the parables 
remaining in memory, merely as tales without mean- 
ing. Professor Muller, furnished with materials for a 
wider induction in the languages and mythologies of 
all the Eastern nations and races, and finding similat 
traditions flourishing among them all, — " stoq^s iden- 
tical in form and in character, whether we find them on 
Indian, Persian, Greek, Italian, Slavonic, or Teutonic 
soil," — and being able likewise to trace the names 
which figure in many of these stories through their 

'Dt Sop. VeL Pncfatio, p. 13S. of this volume. 
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Greek corruptions to their original meaning in the lan- 
guage from which they came, — ahle, for instance, by 
help of the Veda to identify Daphne with the Dawn 
(see p. 57) — is led, through a course of reasoning 
too long for quotation and yet too cloae for abridge- 
ment, to a. conclusion much more in accordance with 
all we know of the progress and vicissitudes of human 
things ; yet one which, if accepted, will be held, I 
think, to justify me in treating the ideas which Bacon 
finds in these fables as valuable only for the truth and 
sense they contain, and not as illustrating antiquity. 
He traces the origin of these mythes to a time when 
abstract nouns had not been invented ; when men had 
not learnt to express by single words collective or ab- 
stract ideas ; when therefore everything was spoken of 
as a person, with a name and a sex. He conceives 
that they were in feet merely descriptions of the great 
phenomena of nature; conveying to those who first 
uttered them the ideas of morning and evening, sum- 
mer and winter, dawn, twilight, darkness, &c. ; indi- 
cating the relations between them by words expressing 
human relations, human feelings and passions ; and 
thus making every metaphor a story ; which, passing 
into another language in which the original name no 
longer suggested the original image, lost its metaphori- 
cal signification, came to be received and repeated 
as a story simply, and so grew into what we call a 
myiJie. It would not be difficult to suggest analogies 
even from our own experience, by which it would be 
seen that the process is a natural one ; but I should 
do injustice to Professor Mtiller's argument if I at- 
tempted to give an idea of the evidence which he 
brings to support his view, I have said enough, how- 
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ever, to enable the reader to enter into his exposition 
of the &ble of Endymion, which will sufficiently illus- 
trate his theory ; and which, as we have Bacon's 
exposition to contrast it with, will serve better than 
anything else to exhibit the difference between the 
rival methods of interpretation. 

"We can best enter," says he, "into the original 
meaning of a Greek mythe, when some of the persons 
who act in it have preserved names intelligible in 
Greek. When we find the names of Eos, Selene, 
Helios, or Herse, we have words which tell their own 
story, and we have n xov an, for the rest of the mythe. 
Let ua take the beautiful mythe of Selene and En- 
dyraion. Endymion is the son of Zeiis and Kalyke, but 
he is also the son of Aethlios, a king of EUs, who is 
himself called a son of Zens, and whom Endymion is 
said to have succeeded as King of Elis, This localises 
our mythe, and shows, at least, that Elis is its birth 
place, and that, according to Greek custom, the reigning 
race of Elis derived its origin from Zeus. The same 
custom prevailed in India, and gave rise to the two great 
royal ^unilies of ancient India — the so-called Solar and 
the Lunar races ; and Pururavas, of whom more by 
and by, says of himself, — 

The great king of day, 
And monarch of the night are my progenitore; 
Theit gnuidson I ■ . . . 

There may, then, have been a King of Elis, Aethlios, 
and he may have had a son, Endymion ; but what the 
mythe tells of Endymion could not have happened to 
the King of Elis. The mythe transfers Endymion into 
Karia, to Mount Latmos, because it was in the Latmian 
cave that Selene saw the beautiful sleeper, loved Mm 
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and lost him. Kow about the meaning of Selene, 
there can be no doubt ; but even if tradition had only 
preserved her other name, Asterodia, we should have 
had to translate thb aynonyme, aa Moon, as 'Wanderer 
among the stars.' But who is Endymion ? It is one 
of the many names of the sun, but with special refer- 
ence to the setting or dying sun. It is derived from 
tv-Hxj, a verb which, in classical Greek, is never used 
for setting, because the simple verb *i" had become the 
technical term for sunset, imaiial ^Xim, the setting of the 
San, is opposed to ivaToiai, the rising. Now, Ohj meant, 
ori^nally, to dive into ; and expressions like lii7uo( ^ Up' 
Mb, the sun dived, presupposes an earlier conception of 
Mo nwTOT, he dived into the sea. Thus Thetis addresses 
her companions, II. xviii. 140. 

t/ulr tttv vmi SsTi QaiAaaiK «*p5a Koktoii, 
Tod ma;- now dive ioto the broad bosom of tha tt*. 
Other dialects, particularly of maritime nations, have 
the same expression. In Lat. we find ' Cur mergat 
aeras sequore fiammas.' In Old Norse, 'Sol gengr i 
aegi.' Slavonic nations represent the sun as a woman 
stepping into her bath in the evening, and rising re- 
freshed and purified in the morning ; or they speak 
of the Sea as the mother of the Sun, and of the Sun 
as sinking into her mother's arms at night. We may 
suppose, therefore, that in some Greek dialect ivcKu was 
used in the same sense ; and that from kv^u, ivSifia was 
formed to express sunset. From this was formed 
Mv/di^, like oipaviuv from obpavis, and like most of the 
names of the Greek months. If iiM/ai had become a 
common name for sunset, the mjthe of Endymion 
could never have arisen. But the original meaning 
of Endymion being once forgotten, what was told 
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ori^nally of the setting son was now told of a name, 
which, in order to have any meaning, had to be 
changed into a god or a hero. The setting smi once 
slept in the Latmian cave, or cave of night, — Latmos 
being derived from the same root as Leto, Latona, 
the night ; — hut now he sleeps on Monnt Latmos, in 
Karia. Endymion, sinking into eternal sleep after a 
life of bnt one day, was onee the setting sun, the son 
of Zeus — the brilliant Sky, and Kalyke — the cover- 
ing night (from aMnrru') ; or, according to another 
sajdng, of Zeus and Protogeneia, the first-born god- 
dess, or the Dawn, who is always represented,, either 
as the mother, the sister, or the forsaken wife of the 
Snn. Ifoto he is the son of a King of Elis, prohably 
&r no other reason except that it was usual for kings 
to take names of good omen, connected with the sun, 
or the moon, or the stars, — in which case a mythe, 
connected with a solar name, would naturally be 
transferred to its human namesake. In the ancient 
poetical and proverbial language of Elis, people said 
' Selene loves and watches Endymion,' instead of ' it 
is getting late ; ' ' Selene embraces Endymion,' in- 
stead of ' the sun is setting and the moon is rising ; ' 
' Selene kisses Endymion into sleep,' instead of ' it b 
night.' These expressions remained long after their 
meaning had ceased to be understood; and as the 
human mind is generally as anxious for a reason as 
ready to invent one, a story arose hy common con- 
sent, and without any personal effort, that Endymion 
must have been a young lad loved by a young lady, 
Selene ; and if children were anxious to know stiU 
more, there would always be a grandmother happy 
to tell them that this young Endymion was the son 
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of the Protogeneia, — she half meaning and half not 
meaning by that name the Dawn, who gave birth to 
the snn ; or of Ealyke, the dark and covering night. 
This name, once touched, would set many chords 
. vibrating ; three or four different reasons might be 
given (as they really were given by ancient poets) 
why Endymion fell into this everlasting sleep, and 
if any of these was alluded to by a popular poet, it 
became a mythological (act, repeated by later poets ; 
80 that Endymion grew at last almost into a type, no 
longer of the setting sun, but of a handsome boy be- 
loved of a chaste maiden, and therefore a most likely 
name for a young prince. Many mythes have thus 
been transferred to real persons, by a mere similar- 
ity of name, though it must be admitted that there 
is no historical evidence whatsoever that there ever 
was a Prince of Elis, called by the name of Endym- 
ion. 

" Such is the growth of a l^end, oiiginally a mere 
word, a itiSoc, probably one of those many words which 
have bat a local currency, and lose their value if they 
are taken to distant places, — words useless for the 
daily intercourse of thought, — spurious coina in the 
hands of the many, — yet not thrown away, hnt pre- 
served as cariosities and ornaments, and deciphered 
at last, after many centuries, by the antiquarian." ' 

I ^ve this specimen merely to explain and illustrate 
the modem theory. For the argument in support of 
it I mast refer to the Essay itself; though even there 
it snfTers much for want of room. But that the pro- 
cess described is possible and natural, may be shown 
1 Oxford Ewa]^ ISSS, p. 49. 
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meanwhile without going out of our own literature 
or oar own times. 

ThepofltiyirfewtliisneTMdBad: 
and even within the last ten years an instance has 
occurred of the simple language of poetic passion be- 
ing translated out of poetry into mythology. Alfred 
Tennyson speaks in In Memoriam of returning home 
in the evening 



not thinking at all of any traditional pedigree, (|no 
more than when he speaks of 



but expressing, by such an image as the ancient Elian 
might have resorted to, his sympathy with the pa^ 
thetic aspect of the dying day. Critics however asked 
for explanations: what star, whose daughter, what 
grave? And it turns out curiously enough that all 
these questions can he answered out of Greek mythol- 
ogy quite satis&ctorily. " The planet Venus (says a 
Belgravian correspondent of Notes and Querie», 1851, 
iii. 506), when she is to the east of the sun, is our 
evening »tar (and as such used to be termed Hesperus 
by the ancients). The evening star in a summer 
twilight is seen surrounded with the glow of sunset, 

crimson-circled Venus sinking into the sea, 

which in setting she would appear to do, falls into the 
grave of Uranus, ~ her father according to the theory 
of Hesiod (190). The part cast into the sea from 
which Aphrodite sprung, is here taken by a becoming 
licence (which softens the grossness of the old tradi- 
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tion) for tbe whole ; so that the ocean, heneath the 
horizon of which the evening star sinks, may be well 
described by the poet as ' Iter lather's grave.' " 

I wonld not indeed have any one remember this 
explanation when he ia reading the poem, for it is 
fetal to the poetic effect ; but the coincidence of the 
expression with the mythic tradition is curiona ; and 
might almost make one think that Tennyson, while 
merely following the eternal and universal instincts 
of the hnman imagination and &eling, had uncon- 
sciously reproduced the very image out of which the 
tradition originally grew. 

In Dr. Rawley's list of works composed by Bacon 
during the last five years of hia life, he mentions " his 
revising of his book De Satjpiei^ia Veterum." And as 
he professes to ^ve them in the order in which they 
were written, and this comes near the end, I suppose 
he does not allude merely to the three fables intro- 
duced into the second hook of the De AugmentU, 
which was pnhhshed in 1623 ; but to some farther 
revision of the whole previous to the reprinting of the 
work among the Op^a Jfforalia et (Hvilia. I have 
therefore treated that posthumous edition (which va- 
ries in a few, though very few, passages from the 
ori^nal of 1609), as the latest authority for the text. 
But as it ia not so carefully printed bs the other, I 
have collated the two throughout, and noticed the 
variations. I have also kept the title-page of the 
original edition ; and I have followed modem editors 
in making the interpretation of each fable commence 
a new paragraph. 
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FBANCISCI BACONI 

nwms imiATi, 

PBOCHRATOBIS SECONDl JACOBI REGIS MAGKJ! BRITAmn^ 

DE SAPIENTIA VETERUM 

LIBEB, 

AD INGLTTAH AOADEHIAM OAITTABBieiBHSEU. 



Bxcndebtt Bobibtub Bakbbus, SflrenlisiDUB Begin H^otatii 

Typogrmphm. 

ANMO 1609. 
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ILLUSTBISSIHO TIBO 

OOMITI SARISBURIBNSI, 



Qua Academis Gantabri^ensi dicantnr, tibi jure 
Cancellarii ^crescunt : qns autem a me proficisci pos- 
BnDt omnia, tIbi nomine proprio debentnr. Ulud ma^ 
videndum, num iata, nt tibi debita, ita etiam te d!gna 
Bint. Atque qaod in illis minimum eat (ingenium au- 
tboiis) id, propter tuum propensam in me animnm, 
nihil officiet; csetera dedecori non enmt. Nam si tem- 
pos q)ectetuT; antiquitas primseva summam venera- 
tionem habet : Si docendi forma ; Parabola veluti area 
queedam est, in qua pretiosissima qneeque scientiarum 
reponi consuevemnt : Si opens materia ; ea pbiloso- 
phia est, vitse scilicet atque animse bumanie decus se- 
cundom. Fas at enim dixisse, quamvis philosophia, 
secolo nostro veluti per senium repueraseens, adoles- 
centibus et fore pueris relinquatur ; eam tamen om- 
nium remm, post reli^onem, graTissimam at^^ne natura 
humana maxime dignam esse plane censeo. Etiam 
politica, in qua te mirabilem prtebes, et fecultate et 
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meiitis et sapientissimi regis judicio, ab eodem fonte 
eman&t, ejusqne pan magna est. Quod si cni ista qum 
afiero vnlgata esse TideaDtnr ; certe quid effecerim, 
jndiciitni meum non est ; id tamen secutns sam, ut 
manifesta, et obsoleta, et locos communes praBtervectus, 
aliquid etiam ad vitte ardua et scienliarnm arcana con- 
feram. Erunt itaqne captoi vulgari Tulgaria : altiorem 
autem intellectum ibrtasse hod deserent, sed potius (ut 
spero) deducent. Veruin dum huic operi dignitatem 
Qonnullam adstruere conor, quod ad te dicatum sit; 
periculmn est, ne modestise fines transeam, cum a me 
sit Busceptum. Tu vero illud taHquam pignu3 afiectns 
erga te mei, et obserrantife, et animi mazime devoti 
accipies, eigne prseaidinm nominis tui imperties. Quare 
cum tot et tanta sustineas, tempora toa diatins non 
morabor ; sed finem jsciam, tibi felicia omnia compre- 
catus, et perpetuo futuros 

Tibi, et sttidio am, et heneficiis tuit deoinctdssimua, 
FEA. BACONOa 
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ALM^ MATBI, 

mCLTIM ACADEULA CANTABBIQIB1I8L 



Cttu sine plulosophia me oerte nee vivere jnvet, 
merito vos in nmgno honore habeo, a quibus mihi" ista 
vit% prsesidia et solatia fluxerint. Itaque hoc nomine 
et me et mea vobis debere profitaor, quo minus mirnm 
sit, si vos vestris remnnerem ; ut motn naturali redeant 
a quo traxeiint originem. Et tamen, nescio quomodo, 
rara videntur vesdgia vos retrorgum ^ectamida; cam in- 
6mta a vobis profecta sint. Kec nimiam mihi sumam 
(at opinor), ai sperem, propter remm usnm medio- 
crem, quod nostram vitse genus et institatum necessario 
trazit, nonnullam ad bominum doctornm inventa, per 
bsBG nostra, factam esse accessionem. Equidem in ea 
opinione sum, contemplationes, in vitam activam trans- 
latas, nonnihil novi decoris et vigoris acquirere ; et 
suppetente uberiore materia, et' magis altas fortasse 
radices agere, aut certe ma^ proceras et &ondo9as 
evadere. Neqae voa (ut arbitror) ipsi nostis, quam 
late pateant vestra, quamqne ad multa pertineant. 

1 8a in both editiona. Bat I think the second et ihonld havB bean etnick 
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.^^uum est tamen omnia vobJs attribni, atqae in vea- 
tmra honorem cedere, cum acceasiones quseqne prin- 
cipiis magna ex parte debeantnr. N^eque vero ab 
homine occupato aliquid exquiaitum, ant otii miracula 
et pnerogativas rdquiretis ; sed et hoc amori meo sum- 
mo erga vos et vestra tribuetia, quod intra remm civil- 
inm spinas h^ec non prorsus perierint, sed vobis vestra 
aervata aint. Valete. 

Alunmut veeter ama^isHmue, 

FKA. BACONUS. 
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INDEX FABULAKUM PRISON SOPHIA 

HOC LIBBO CONTENTARUM. 



1. Cassansba, aive Psirhesia. 17. Cupido, give Atomus. 
S. Typhom, sive Kebellk 18. Diohbdes, atve Zelus. 

3. Ctclopbs, sive Mimstri ter- 19. D^palus, uve Mecliani- 



4. Kabcisscs, BJve Fhilauda. 

5. Sttx, aive Fiedera. 

6. Fan, dve Naturau 

7. Peksbub, ^ve Bellum. 

8. Endymion, rive Gratiosag. 

9. SOBOR GlOANTUM, give 
10. ACT£ON ET FbHTHEDS, 



11. Orphkdb, e 


iva PhiloBophia. 


12. C<ELDM, rivi 


B Origines. 


13. Proteus, ri 


vB Materia. 


14. Memnon, Bi 


ve PrrematuruH. 


IB. TITHON06, 


rive Satias. 



16. Procds Junoni^ give Ded- 



20. Ericthohids, give Impos- 

21. Deucalion, rive Restitutio. 

32. Nemesib, rive Viceg Beram. 

23. AcHELOUB, rive Prieliam. 

24. DiONTBUB, give Cupidltas. 
26. Atalanta, sive Lucrum. 

26. Froubthbus, rive Status 

Hominis. 

27. loARUS YOLANS, item SCTL- 

la ET Chabybmb, rive 
Via Media. 

28. Spbznx, give Sctentia. 

29. Prosbrfima, rive Spiritua. 

30. Metis, rive CoDrilium. 

31. SiRENBS, rive Voluptas. 
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Antiquitateu primsevam (exceptis quae in sacris 
Uteris habemns) oblivio et sileiitium involvit : silentia 
luitiqiiitatis ^bulse poetarum exceperunt: fabulis tan- 
dem BDCcessere scripta quae habemas ; adeo at andqui- 
tatis penetralia et recessus a sequentjnm ssacnlorum me- 
moria et evidentia, tanqnam velo fiibnlarum, discrete et 
separata sint ; quod se interposuit et objecit medium, 
inter ea qase perierunt, et ea quse extant. Equidem 
existimo plerosque in ea opinione fore, me delicias ac 
ludos fecere ; atque similem fere licentiam in tranaferen- 
dis &bulis usnrpare, ac ipsi poet% sibi eumpaerint in 
fingendis; quod pro meo jure sane facere poasem, ut 
con tempi ationibus magis ardnis hiec ad Totuptatem, sive 
meditationis proprife sive lectionia alienee, aspergerem. 
Neqne me latet quam versatilis materia sit fabula, ut 
hue illuc trahi, imo et duci possit ; qnantumqne ingenii 
commoditas et discursus valeat, ut quae nunquam cogi- 
tata sint belle tamen attribuantur. Etiam ilia cogitatio 
animum snbit, usum hujusce rei jampridem contamina- 
tum esse ; multi enim, ut inventis et placitis suis anti- 
quitatis venerationem acquirerent, poetarum fabulas ad 
ea traducere conati sunt. Atque vetus ilia vanitas et 
frequens, nee nuper nate, aut raro usurpate est. Nam 
et dim Chiysippus Stoicorum opiniones vetnstissimis 
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poetis, veluti BomDiomm aliqnis interpres, ascribere 
solebat ; et ma^ insuUe Chymici ludos et deliciaa po- 
etarum in corporum transformationibiis ad fomacis ex- 
periraenta transtulerunt. Hsec (inquam) cuncta nobis 
satis et esplorata et espensa euot ; omnemque ingenio- 
rum circa allegorias levitatem et indulgentiam perspexi- 
mus et notavimus, neque propterea omnino de senten- 
tia decedimus. Primo enim, absit ut paucoram inep- 
tite et licentia parabolarum bonori in genere detrahant. 
Hoc enim prophanum quiddam sonat et andax, cum 
bujusmodi vclis et umbris religio gaudeat, at qui eas 
toUat commercia divinomm et bnmanonim fere inter- 
dicat. Verum de bnmana sapientia videamm. Fa- 
teor certe ingenue et Ubenter, me in banc sententiam 
propendere, ut non paucis antiquorum poetarnm febu- 
lis mysterium et allegoriam jam ab engine subesse pu- 
tem ; sive captus veneratione prisci aaeculi, sive quod in 
nonnultis fabulis reperio tantam et tarn evidentem cum 
significato similitudinem et conjunctionem, turn in tex- 
tnra ipsa &bulEe, turn in proprietate nominmn quibus 
personse sive actores fabulse insignid et veluti inscripti 
prodeunt ; nt sensnm ilium ab initio prieceptnm et cog- 
itatum Msse, et de industria adumbratum, nemo con- 
atanter negaverit. Quis enim ita dams est et ad aperta 
cfecutiens, ut cum audiat Famam, Gigantibus exstincds, 
tanquam sororem postbumam progenitam esse, non illud 
ad murmnra partium et famas seditiosas, quae sopitis re- 
bellionibus ad tempus vagari solent, referat? Autcom 
audiat Typhonem ^gantem nervos Jovis secuisse et 
abstulisse, ac Mercurium eos sufiuratum esse, et Jovi 
reddidisse, non statim advertat hoc ad rebelliones 
pnevalidaa pertinere, quse regibns nervos et pecmiianim 
et authoritatjs incidnnt, ita tamen ut per sermonum 
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comitatem et prudentia edicta animi sabditorum non 
ita multo post quasi fiirtim reconcilientur, et vires regi- 
bus restituantur ? Ant cum audiat, in ilia memorabili 
Deomm contra ^gantes espeditione, asinum Sileni cum 
ruderet maximi momenti ad profiigandos gigantes fiiisse ; 
non liquido co^tet hoc de vastis rebeUium conatibus, 
qui plerumque per inanes rumores et terrores vanos dis- 
sipantur, confictum fiiiase? Etiam nominum confor- 
mitas et indicium cui tandem hominum obscurum esse 
potest? cum Metis uxor Jovis plane consUIum sonet; 
TyphoQ tumorem ; Pan universum ; Nemesis vindic- 
tam: et similia. Neque illud ijuenquam moveat, si 
aliquid interdum historiaa subslt, ant si nonnuJIa orna- 
menti gratia addita sint, aut si tempora confundantur, 
aut si ex una &bula quippiam transferatur in aliam, et 
nova allegoria inducatur. Necesse enim fiiit hjec fieri, 
cum inventa virorum fiierint qui et jetate disjuncti et 
instituto diversi erant ; cum alii antiquiores, alii recen- 
tiores fiierint, alii rursus naturam rerum, alii r^ civiles 
sibi proponerent. Habemus etiam et alind sensus oc- 
culti et involuti signum non parvum, quod nonnullse ex 
fabulis tarn absurdie narratione ipsa et insulsie inveni- 
autur, ut parabolam etiam ex longinquo ostentent, et 
veluti clament. Quse enim probabilis est febula, etiam 
ad volnptatem et hlstorise similitudinem conficta existl- 
mari potest; quod autem nulll in mentem venisset cog- 
itare aut narrare, id in alios uaus qussltum videtur. 
Quale enim figmentum illud ? Jovem Metin in uxorem 
accepisse, eamque statim ut gravidam sensisset come- 
diase, unde ipse gravldua fieri ccepit, et Palladem arma- 
tam ex capite peperit ? Equidem existimo nulli morta^ 
liura obvenire vel somnium tam extra eogitationis vias 
situm et monstrosum. Ante omnia illud apud nos 
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valnit, et plnrimiim ponderis haknit, quod ez 
(abulia complures nullo modo nobis videntur ab eis in- 
ventiB, a quibns recitantor et celebrantur, Homero, 
Hesiodo, reliquis ; si enim liqoido nobis constitisset eas 
ab ilk setate atque illis authoribus manasse a quibns 
commemorantnr et ad nos devenerunt, nil magni certe 
aut escelsi ab hujusmodi origine nobis (ut nostra fert 
conjectiira) expectare aut suspicari in mentem venisset. 
Verum si quia attentaus rem consideret, apparefeit illas 
tradi et referrl tanquam prius creditas et receptas, non 
tanquam tnm primo excogitatas et oblatas. Quineti- 
am cum diversis modis a acriptoribus fere coaevis refa- 
rantur, iacile cemas, quod commune habent, ex veteri 
memoria desumptum ; in quo variant, ' ex singulorum 
omatu additum. Atque hsec res exisdmationem earum 
apnd nos auxit, ac si nee Eetatis nee inrentionb poeta- 
mm ipsorum essent ; sed veluti reliquiae sacraa et aur% 
tenues temporum meliorum ; qua? ex traditionibas na- 
tionum magis antiquarum in Gnecorum tubas et fistulas 
incidissent. Quod si quis obstinato animo contendat, 
allegoriam in fabula semper subdititiam et impositam, 
nee omnino nativam. et genuinam fuisse ; ei molesti non 
erimus, sed gravitatem illam judicii quam affectat, licet 
hebetiorem et fere plumbeam, remittcmus ; atqne illnm 
(si modo dignus sit) alio modo tanquam de integro ado- 
riemur. Duplex apud homines repertus est atque in- 
crebuit parabolarum usus, atque, quod magis mirom sit, 
ad contraria valet.^ Faciunt enim parabolse ad involu- 
crum. et velum ; &ciunt etiam ad Inmen et illustratio- 
□em. Atque misso illo usu priore (potius quam lites 
auscipiamus), et receptJs fabulis antiquis, tanquam rebus 
va^s et ad delectationem compositis ; manet tamen 
ifuodcwnm. Ed. 1600. 'o^tMoF. Ed. ISOS. 
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proculdubio posterior iste nsns, neqae ulla ingenii vio- 
lentia nobis extorqueri possit, neqae impediet quisquam 
(qni sit mediocriter doctus) quin protinus recipiatur 
modus iste docendi,^ tanqaam res gravis et Bobria, atque 
omnis vanitatis expers, et scientiis apprime utilis, imo 
et quandoque ^ necessaria ; niminiio ut in inventis novis 
et ab opinionibus vulgaribua remotis et penitus abstm- 
tds, aditns ad intellectnm bmnanum magis facilis et be- 
nigniis per parabolas quseratur. Itaque antiquis s^ecu- 
lis, cum rationis humanse inveota et conclusiones, etiam 
eEB qufB nuuc tritse et vulgatse sunt, tmic temporis 
nov% et insnetse essent, omnia febularum omnigenum, 
et fenigmatum, et parabolanim, et similitudinum pl&M 
erant : atque per hsec docendi ratio, non occultandi 
artificium, quiesitum est ; mdibus scilicet tunc temporis 
hominum ingeniis, et snbtilitatis, nisi quss sub sensum 
cadebat, impalientibus et fere incapacibos. Nam ut 
hieroglyphica literis, ita parabol^e argnmentis erant an- 
tiqniores. Atque etiam nunc, si quis novam in aliqui- 
bns Incem humanis mentibus afFimdere velit, idque non 
incommode et aspere, prorsus eadem via insistendum 
est, et ad similitudinum anzilia conlugiendum. Quare 
qnsB dicta sunt ita claudemus. Sapientia prisci sieculi, 
aut magna aut feliz fuit: magna, si de industria excog- 
itata est figura sive tropus : felis, si homines aliud 
agentes materiam et occasionem tantse contemplatio- 
num dignitati prEebuere. Operam autcm nostram (si 
quid in ea sit quod juvet) in neutra re male collocatam 
censebimus. Ant enim antiquitatem illustrabimns, aut 
res ipsas. Neqne nescius esse possmn ^ banc rem ab 

1 The words moAu Ute docendi are omitted in £d. 1809. 

■ atque adai. Ed. 1009. 

* *e^ fcatam igaorart. Ed. ISOS. 
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oliis tentatam ease: ssd tamen, at quod sentiam elo- 
quar, idqae non fastidiose, aed libere, ejus^ decns et 
virtus Kt hujusmodi laboribus, licet magnis et operosia, 
fere periit ; dum homines, rerum imperiti et non ultra 
locos certos communes docti, parabolarum sensus ad 
viilgaria qnsBdam et generalia applicaTemnt, atqne ea- 
rundem vim veram, et proprietatem genuinam, ac inda- 
gationem altiorem, non attigemnt. Nos autem erimus 
(ni fallimur) in rebus vulgatis novi, et aperta et plana 
a tergo relinquentes, ad ulteriora «t nobiliora tende- 
mns. 

iro. Bd. UW9. 
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BITK PABBHESIA. 

Kabbaut Caasandram ab Apolline adamatam ftiisse, 
atqae variis arUficiis ejus desideria elusisse, spes nihi- 
lominas fovisse, quousqne doDum divmatlonis ab eo 
extorsisset ; turn vero, nactam quod ab initio dissimula- 
tione sua qujesivisset, preces ejus aperte rejecisse : ilium, 
cum qnod temere largitus erat nuUo modo revocare pos- 
set, et tamen vindicta ai'deret, nee faeminEe callidse 
Indibrio esse vellet, muneri suo poenam addidisse ; Qt 
ilk quidem vera semper prsediceret, sed nemo ei crede- 
ret : itaqae vaticiniis ejus Veritas afiiiit ; ' fides defiiit : 
quod ilia perpetno experta est etiam in excidio patriae 
su^e, de qua seepius monuerat, nemine auscultante aut 
credente. 

Fabula de intempestiva et inutili libertate consiliorum 
et monitorum conficta videtur : qui enim ingenio sunt 
pervicaci et aspero, nee se Apollini, id est, Deo Har- 
moniie, Bubmittere volunt, ut rerum modos et mensuras, 
sermonumque veluti tonos acutos et graves, aurium 

Imann't. Ed. 1609. 
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etiam ma^s peritarnm et magis Tulgarinm differentias, 
tempore deniqne turn toqnendi turn silendi, ediscant et 
observent ; licet sint prudentes et liberi, et consilia 
afferant aana et bona, nunquam tamen fere snasu et 
impetu auo proficiunt, neqne ad res tractandas efficaces 
sunt ; sed potins exitiiim eis apud quos ae ingenint ma- 
tuiant, et tom demum post calamitatem et eTentom, ut 
Tates et in iMignm prospicientes celebrantar. Atqoe 
liujus rei exemplum eminet in M. Catone Uticen^. 
Ille enim interitum patriae, et tyrannidem prime ex 
conspiradone deinde ex contentione Csesaris cum Pom- 
peio secatam, diu ante tanquam e specula prsvidit, et 
tanquam ex oraculo prsedixit : sed nil profecit interim, 
verum obfuit potins, et mala patriae acceleravit. Id 
quod prudenter advertjt, et eleganter describit M. Cic- 
ero, cam ad amicum ita scribat : Cato opHme %er>tit, ted 
noeet ivterdwm rdpubliciB : h^itur enim tamqaam in 
r^mbHea Platome, mm taaquamin fasce Somali. 



n. 

TYPHON, 



Nakrant poStGQ Junonem, indignatam qnod Jupiter 
Palladem ex. seae sine ea peperisset, omnes deos atqne 
deas precibus Iktigasse, nt ipsa etiam sine Jove partnm 
ederet. Et postqnam violentise et importunitati ejus 
aonuissent, terram ilia concussit, ex quo motu Typh<m 
natus est, monstrum ingens et horrendmn. Hie ser- 
penti velud nntrido datus eat, ut ab eo aleretur. Nee 
mora, postquam adolevisset, qnin bellum Jovi tnoreret. 
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In eo conflicta Jupiter in potestatem gigajitis venit, 
qui illnm in humeros Babktum in regionem remotam et 
obscuram transportavit, et concisis nervis et mannnm 
et pedum, et sectiin abreptis, mancum et mntUatum 
reliqnit. Mereurins autem nervos Jovis Typhoni Bufiu- 
ratus est, atque eos Jovi restituit. Jupiter confirmatus, 
belluam rursus impetiit ; ac primum fulmine Tulneravit, 
ex cujus sanguine aerpentes nati sunt. Tom demum 
ruentem et iiigientem ^^tnani anper eum jaculatus|) 
mole montia oppressit. 

Fabula de fortona regum varia et rebellionibm quse 
in monarchiis quandoqae evenire consuevenmt conRcta 
est. Reges enim regnis suis, nt Jupiter Junoni, veluti 
matrimonii vincnlo juncti recte censentur : sed accidit 
nonnunquam ut imperandi consuetudine depravati et in 
tyrannidem vergentes, omnia ad se trahant, et con- 
tempto ordinum et senatos sui consensn, ex sese pari- 
ant : id est, ex arbitrio proprio et imperio mero cnncta 
administrent. Id popnli s^re ferentes, et ipsi molinn- 
tur caput aliquod remm ex sese creare et extollere. 
Sa res ex occulta sollicitatione nobilinm et procerum 
fere initia sumit, qnibns conniventibus, tum popnli sus- 
citatio tentator ; ex qua tumor quidam rerum (per 
Typh<nii3 in&ntiam significatus) sequitur. Atque iste 
rerum status ab insita plebis pravitate et natura malig- 
na (serpente regibos infestiasimo} nutricatur. Defec- 
tione autem viribus coalita, postremo res in apertam 
rebellionem enimpit ; qu^e, quia infinita mala et regi- 
bus et populia infligit, sub dira ilia Typhonis effigie rep- 
rsesentatur, in qua centum capita ob divisaa potestates, 
ora flammantia ob incendia, anguium cingula ob pesti- 
lentias (prosertim in obsidionibus), manus ferrecB ob 
c^des, ungaes aquilini ob rapinas, corpus plumis con- 
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tectum ob perpetaos nunores et nimcios et trepida- 
tionee, et hujnsmodi. Atqae interdum rebelliones istee 
tarn pnevElicUe snnt, ut regee cogantur, taoqaam a re- 
belUbos traosportati, relictiB r^ni sedibos et urbibns 
primariis, vires contrahere, et in remotam aliquam et 
obscuraiD provinciam ditionis snse Be recipere, nervis et 
peciuuaTani et majestatis accisia : sed tamen iion ita 
malto poet, fortmuun prudenter tolerantes, virtute et 
iadustria Mercurii nei*voB recipiunt ; boc est, aG&biles 
fiicti, et per edicta pnidentia et sermones benignoa rec- 
onciliatis anbditonim animiB et voluntatibus, tandem 
alacritatem ad impensas conferendas, et novum auctor- 
itatis vigorem excitant. Nibilominns,' prudentes et 
cauti, aleam fortunse tentare plerunqne nolunt, et a 
pugna abstinent, aed tatnen operam dant nt aliquo la- 
cinore memorabili existimationem rebellium frangant. 
Quod si ex voto succedat, illi, vulneris accepti conscii, 
et renun suarum trepidi, primo ad Jractas et inanes 
minas, velnti aerpentam sibiloe, se vertunt. Deinde, 
rebus desperatiB, fugam capessnnt. Atqne turn de- 
mum, poBtquam mere incipiant, tutom est et tempesti- 
Tum regibua, copiis et universa mole regni, tanquam 
.£tn£e moQte, eos persequi et opprimere. 



m. 

CYCLOPES, 



TsaaoRia. 



Nakeaht Cjrclopee ob feritatem et i 
primo a Jove in Tartaram detmsos, et perpetao car- 
ceri adjudicates fimse : verum postea Tellos Jovi per- 
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snasit, ei Don abs re fore, si eos vinctis liberaret, et 
eomm opera ad fulmiiia fabricanda uteretnr. Quod et 
&ctum est, atque illi officioai et industrii fulmina atque 
alia terroris iiistnunenta assidtioopere et minaci Btrep- 
itn fecerunt. Tempore aatem labente evenit ut Jupitw 
^sculapio Apollinis filio snccenseret, ob honmiem lued- 
icina a morte excitatnm ; iram aatem tegene (quia 
pamm juatai indignandi causa suberat ob facinus pium 
et celebre} Cyclopes in eum seereto insdgavit, qui 
nibil cuiictati fulmine earn interemere: in cujos rei 
vindictam, Apollo Jove non prohibente sagittis eofr 
confecit, 

Fabula ad regum &ota p«:tinere videtur. HI! enint 
miniatroa ssavos et sangmnarios et exactores primo sup- 
pliciia afficiunt, et a rebus summovent. Postea ex 
coQsilio Tdluris, id est, ignobili et param bonorifico, 
prEevalente utilitate eoa rursus adhib^it, ucabi ant exe- 
cntionom severitate aut exactionum acerbitate opus est. 
Illi natoTB . traces, et ex priore fortnna exasperati, et 
satia senticotes quid ab illis expectetur, miram dili- 
gentiam in bujusmodi rebus pnestant ; sed pamm cauti, 
et ad gratiam inenndam et ancupandam prsecipites, 
aliquando ex- secretis prinoipum nutibus et incertis 
mandatis invidiosam aliqnam executionem peragunt. 
Frincipes autem invidiam declinantes, et satis gnari 
hnjusmodi instrmnenta nnnqnam sibi defhtura, eos 
destitnunt: et propinquis et amicis eorum qui poenas 
subiemnt. atque honun delatjonibus et vindictEe et 
odio popnlari eos relinqnunt, undo magno plausu, et ^ 
prosperis in\ reges rotis et acclamationibns, sero magb 
qnam immerito pereunt. 

Ike. Ed. 1609. 
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Kakcissus foisae traditnr forms et venastate mirabi- 
lis, sed suberat snperbia ingens, et ^stidiam intoleran- 
dum. Itaqae cum aibi placeret, alios despiceret, vitam 
egit solitariam in sylvis et venatiooibas, cum paucis 
comidbus, quibus ipse omnia erat. Asaectabatur etiam 
eum ubique nympha Echo. In boc vitse instituto &tale 
ei enit ad fontem quendam limpidam venire, et jiixta 
earn sub lestiim medise diei decumbere. Cam autem 
in aqua imaginem propriam aspexisset, in contempla- 
tionem sni, ac deinde in admirationem efiusua et raptus, 
nnllo modo ab hujusmodi spectra et gimulacro distrahi 
poterat ; sed perpetuo defixus obtoq)iiit ; ac tandem in 
florem nominia sni conversns est ; qui floa inounte vere 
se ostendit, et diis inferis, Plntoni, ProserjnnEe, et En- 
menidibos aacer est. 

Fabala illorum et ingenia et fbrtunaB repr^esentare 
Tidetnr, qui sive ob formam sive ob aliqna salias dotes 
quibus ab ipsa natnra, nulla accedent« industria propria, 
omali et insigniti sunt, efiuse seipsos amant, ei quasi 
depereunt. Cnm boc enim animi statn conjunctum 
fere est, ut non mnltnm in publico, aut in rebm civil!- 
bus versentor ; com in eo vitte genere necesse sit occur- 
rere multos negleetns et vilipendia, quje animoa eorum 
dejicere et turbare possint. Itaque yitam plerunque 
degunt solitariam et priratam et umbratilem, cum per- 
panco comitum delectu, eoque ex iis qui illos magnopere 
colere et admirari videntur, qnique illis veluti echo in 
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omnibua dictis suis assentantnr, et Terborum obsequia 
pnestant. Ex hac consuetudine depnivatos et inflatoa, 
et tandem admiratioDe sni ipsius attonitos, mira occupat 
desidia et inertia, ut prorsns torpeant, et omni vigore et 
alacritate destituantnr. Eleganter antem sumitor flos 
remns ad hnjusmodi ingeniomm similitudinem, cum 
ilia ingenia sub initia sua floreant et celebrentur, sed 
Eetate confirmata expectadonem de iis conceptam des- 
tituant et frustrentnr. Eodem pertinet, quod flas ille 
diis inferis sacer sit ; quia homines talis indolis ad om- 
nia inutiles prorsus evadunt. Quicquid autem nullum 
es se fructnm edit, sed (veluti via navis in man} tran- 
^t et labitnr, id apud antiqaos umbris et diis iuferis 
consecrari solebat. 



V. 

STTK, 



Peetulgata est narratio, et in compluribus febulis 
interponitar, de onico illo jurameuto, quo dii superi ae 
obstringere solebant, cum pcenitentiae locum sibi nullo 
mode relinqui volebant. lUud juretnentum nullam 
majestatem ccelestem, nullum attributum divinum ad- 
vocabat et testabatar; sed Stygem, fiuvium quendam 
apud inferos, qui atria Ditis, multis spiris interfusus, 
cingebat. Hiec enim formula sacramenti sola, neque 
prsBter eam alia qusepiam, firma habita est et inviokb- 
ilis : scilicet incombebat pcena peijurii, diis imprimis 
metaenda, ut qui fefellisset ad deorum convivia per 
certa annorum spatia non accederet. 
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Fabula de fiBderibua et paotis prindpom co&fida 
videtur: in quibus illud nimio plus qnHm crporteret 
verum est, fcederft qaacanqnB solemtitate et reHgione 
juramenti munita parum firma esse ; adeo nt fere ad 
existiniationem qnandam et &mam et ceremoniam, ma^ 
gis quam ad fidem et securitatem et effectom adhibean- 
tur. Quin si accesserint etiam af&nitatb Tincla, veluti 
Sacramenta Naturae, si merita mutua, tamen omnia in- 
tra ambitionem et utilitatem et dominationis licentiam 
esse apud plerosque reperiuntnr. Tanto magis, quod 
principibus facile sit per prsetextns varios et specioaos 
cupiditates suas et fidem minas sinceram (nemine re- 
rnm arbitrOj cui ratio sit reddenda} tneri et velare. 
Itaque nnum assumitur verom et proprinm fidei firma- 
mentum, neque illnd divinitas aliqua coelestis : ea est 
INecessitas (magnum potentibus numen), et periculum 
status, et communicalio utilitatis. Necessitas autem 
per Stygem eleganter repraesentatur, flumen &tale et 
irremeabile, Atque boc numen advocavit ad foedera 
Iphicrates Atbeniensia, qni quoniam inventus est qui ea 
aperte loqueretur quEe plerique tacite animo volvunt, 
non abs re dt ipsius Terba referred Is cam Lacedsemo- 
nios varias cautiones et sanctiooes et ftBdemm firraamen- 
ta et vincula excogitare et proponere animadTerteretj 
inter&tos ; Unwm (inquit) Jjaeedtemonii, nobis vobi»- 
cum vineidvm et teenritoHs ratio esse possit, si pleme 
demonsiretis, voe ea nobis coneesnsse et inter mamu pos^ 
liisse, ut voU» facidtas Icedendi nos, si maxime velleti*, 
imnime suppetere possit. Itaque si fecultas bedendi 
sublata sit, aut ai ex foedMre rupto pericnlum ingruat 
perditioms aut diminutionis status ant vectigalinm, tum 
demum foedera rata et sancta et tanquam juramento 
Stygis con&rmata cenaeri poseint: cum metus subnt' 
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interdicti illios et suspensionis s conviviia deorum ; sub 
quo nomine imperii jura ot prserogfttivfe et affluentia et 
felicitas aDtiqais significantor. 



Ajitiqui muTersam natoram sab persona Panis dili- 
F>biiiBiuM gentiseime descripsenmt. Hujus generatio- 
uti» Heiuiio nem in dubio relinqmuit. Alii cnim ossemnt 
Scten^u, enm a Mercurio genittim ; alii longe aliam 
pMMa. generationis formam ei tribaunt ; aiant enirn 
procos nniversos cam Penelope rem habuisse, ex quo 
ja'oniiscuo concubitn Pana communem filinm ortum 
esse. Atqae in hac posteriore narratione, proculdubio, 
aliqui ex recentioribus veteri fabnlse nomen Penelopes 
imposuere, quod et frequenter facinnt, com narrationea 
antiquiores ad personafi et nomina juniora traducunt, 
idque quandoqoe absurde et insnlse; ut hie cemere est; 
cum Pan ex autiquisainiis diis, et longe ante tempora' 
Ulyssis fiierit, atque inauper Penelope ob matronalem- 
castitatent antiquitati venerabilis baberetor. Neque 
prEBteimittenda est tertia ilia generationis ezplicatio: 
quidam enim prodiderunt eom Joris et Hybreos, id' 
est, ContnmelisB, filium fiiisse. Utcunque orto, Parcx 
illi sorores fnisse perliibenttir. Efiigies antem Fanis 
talis ab antiquitate describitar: comutns, comibua u»- 
qne ad c^slnm fasti^tis, corpore toto hispidns et villo- 
sus, barba imprimis promiaui. Figura bi&nnis, huma- 
na. quoad superiors, sed semifera, et in caprte pedes 
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desinens. Ueetabat autem insignia potestatis, sinistra 
fistulam, ex septem calamis compactam ; deztra pedum, 
sive lignum superius curvum et inSezum ; induebatur 
autem chlamyde ez pelle pardalis. Potestates ei et 
munera hujusmodi attribuuntur, ut sit deua venatomiD, 
etiam pastorum, et in unirersum ruricolamm ; prseges 
item montiom : erat etiam proximua Mercurio nnncius 
deorum. Habebatur insuper dux et imperator nym- 
pharum, qu£e circa eum perpetuo choreas ducere et 
tripudiare solebant ; comitabantur et Satyri, et bis 
seniores Sileni. Habebat etiam potestatem terrores 
immitteadi, pnesertim inanes et superatitiosos, qui et 
Panic! vocati sunt. Res gestte autem ^us non multee 
memorantnr : illud prsecipuum, quod Cupidinem prov- 
ocavit ad luctam, a quo etiam in certamine victus est. 
Etiam Typhonem ^gantem retibua implicavit et cohib- 
nit; atque narrant insuper, cum Ceres mcesta et ob 
raptam Proserpinam indignata se abscondisaet, atque 
dii omnes ad eam investigandam magnopere incubnis- 
sent, et se per varias vias dispertiti essent ; Pani so- 
Inmmodo ex felicitate quadam contigisBe, nt inter ve- 
nandum eam inveniret et indicaret. Ausus est quoque 
cum Apolline de victoria musices decertare, atque eti- 
am Mida jndice prselatus est : ob quod judicium Midaa 
aaininas aures tulit, sed clam et secreto. Amores Panis 
nulli referuntur, aut saltem admodum ran, quod mirum 
inter turbam deorum prorsus tam profuse amatoriam 
videri possit. Illud solummodo ei datur, quod Echo 
^damaret, quae etiam uxor ejus habita est, atque unam 
eliam nympham, Syringam nomine, in quam propter 
iram et vindictam Cupidinis (quem ad luctam provo- 
care non reveritus esset) incensus est. Neque etiam 
prolem nllam suscepit (quod similiter mirum est, cum 
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dii pneaertim masculi prolific! admodum esaent) nisi 
quod ei tribuatur tanquam filia, nmliercula queedam 
ancilla lambe nomine, qase ridiculis narratiunculis 
oblectare hospites solebat, ejnaque proles ex conjuge 
Echo esse a nonnullis existimabatnr : 

Fabula nobilis, si quse alia, atqne natnrss arcaois et 
mysteriis gravida, et quasi distenta. 

Pan (ut et nomen ipsum etiam sonat) Universitatem 
Rerum, sive Naturam, repr^sentat et proponit. De 
bnjus origine duplex omnino sententia est ; atqne adeo 
esse potest: aut enim a Mercurio est, verbo scilicet 
divino (quod et sacrse litene extra controversiam po- 
nnnt, et philosophis iis qui magis divini habiti sunt 
visum est), aut ex conlusis rerum seminibns. Qui 
enim unum rerum principium posuerunt, aut ad Beum 
illud retulerunt ; aut si materiattim principium volnnt, 
illud tamen potentia varinm assemerunt: adeo ut omnis 
hujnsmodi controveraia ad illam distributionem reduca- 
tur, ut mundus sit vel a Mercurio vel a procis omnibus. 

Nunqae cuiebat aU magnam per inane coacu 
SemioA Umnimqne snimmque muisqae Aiiannt 
Et liquidi simul ignis, et hia exordia primie 
Omnia, at ipse tener mundi concreTerit oibia. 

Tertia autem generatio Fanis ejusmodi est, nt vide- 
antur GrtBci aliquid de Hebraeorum mysteriis, vel per 
^gypdos internuncios vel utcunque inaudivisse ; pei> 
tinet enim ad statum mundi non in mens natalibos 
suis, sed post lapsum Adami, morti et cormptioni ex- 
positum et obnosiom factum. Ille enim status Dei et 
peccati proles iuit, ac manet. Itaque triplex ista nar- 
ratio de generatione Panis etiam vera videri possit, si 
rite et rebns et temporibus distinguatur : nam iste Pan, 
qnem intuemnr et contemplamnr, ac nimio plus quam 
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oportet colimns, ex verbo divino, mediante confiisa 
materia (qns et ipsa a Deo creata erat),' et snlHn- 
trante provaricadone at cormptione, ortum habet. Na- 
tone remm, Fata rerum Horores vere perhibentur ti, 
ponnntor ; nataralinm Hqnidem canaanim oatense ortns 
remm, et durationes, et interitns, et depres^ones, et 
eminentias, et labores, at felicitates, et fata deniqne 
omnia qua rebns accidere posaant, trahunt. Corona 
autem mtmdo attribunntnr. Quod vero conraa ha- 
jusmodi ab imo latiora, ad verticem acnta sint ; id eo 
^ectat, qnod omnia remm natnra instar pyramidis 
acuta sit : ' individua enim infinita sunt ; ea colliguntnr 
in species et ipsas multiplices ; species mrsns insurgant 
in genera ; atque btec quoqne ascendendo in magis 
generalia contrahuntur, ut tandem natura tanquara in- 
onum coire videatur. Neque mimm est Fanis comoa 
etiam ccelum ferire ; cam summitates naturae siTe idea 
universales etiam ad ditdna qnodammodo pertingant. 
Paratos enira et pmpinqiios- est transitas a met^hysica 
ad theologiam naturalem. Corpus autem natnne el- 
egantissime et yeriaaime depingitur birsutuni, propter 
rerum radios ; radii enim sunt tanqnam naturae crines, 
sive villi, atque omnia fere vel magis vel minus radiosa 
Bunt ; quod in facultate visus manifeatissimum est, nee 
minus in omni virtute et c^radone ad distans ; qai(>- 
qnid enim operatnr ad distans, id etiam radios emitters 
rec.te dici potest ; sed maxime omnium prominet barba 
Panis, quia radii coiporum coelestium maxime ex lon- 
ginquo operantur et penetrant. Quin et sol, quando 
parte snperiore ejus nube obvoluta radii inferius emm- 

> The Kordi irithin tin puvntheuB are not in Ed. IfiM. 

*Ia.Sd. 1409 this senUoce stood thue: OomnaiiaUm Sfimi) aOribmm- 
fw; jdof Qtntua /ag'tamodi oi imo liilwra, ad vetiicetii acuta dot : Ommii 
taimrtrnmnalurauittar Pj/ramidU aeuta at. 
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punt, ad aspectum barbatus cemitur. Etiam corpns 
natnrsB rectissime describitur biforme, ob difierentiam 
corpomm superionim et inferiorum. Ula enim db 
piJcfaritudmetn et motns eequabilitatem et constantiam, 
necnon imperium in terram et terrestria, merito Bub 
faomana figora reprsesentailtur : htec aatem ob pertnr- 
bationem et motus incompositos, et qnod a coelestibus 
regantor, bruti animalis figura contenta esse poesunt. 
Eadem corporis descriptio pertinet ad participationem 
specierum. Nulla enim natura simplex videri potest, 
sed tanquam ex dnobus participans et concreta. Habet 
enim bomo nonnihil ex bnito, brutum nonnihil ex plan^ 
ta, planta nonnihil ex corpore inanimato, omniaqne 
revera biformia sunt, et ex specie snperiore et inferiore 
compacta. Acutissima autem eat allegorift de pedibus 
caprsB, propter tootum ascensionis corporum terrestrium 
versus regiones aeris et coeli ; capra enim animal scan- 
sorium est, eaque e rupibus pendere atque Id pnecipil- 
iis hsrere amat; quod etiam res licet inferiari globe 
destJnatsG mins modis iaciunt, ut in nubibus et meteoris 
manifestisumum est. Insignia antem in manibns Panis 
duplicia. Alterum harmonise, alterum imperii. Fis- 
tula enim ex septem calamis concentum rerum et har- 
moniam, sive concordiam cum discordia mistam, qute 
ex septem stellarum errantium motu conficitur, evi- 
denter ostendit. Pedum autem illud etiam nobilis 
translatdo est; propter vias natune partim rectas, partim 
obliquas. Frsecipue autem lignum, sive virga, versus 
superiorem partem curva est : quia omnia providentise 
divinss opera in mundo fere per ambages et drcuitns 
fiunt; ut aliud agi videri possit, aliud interim revera 
agatur ; ut Josephi venditio in JEgyptom, et similia. 
Qninetiam in regimine humano omni prudentiore, qui 
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ad gubemacula sedent, populo convenientia per prae- 
teZtuB et viaa obliqoBs felicius quse volunt, quam ex 
dirocto, BnperindacuDt et insinuant ; adeo nt onmis 
imperii virga sive bacillutn vere soperina inflexnm sit. 
Veatis Panis et amiculum ingeniose ^dmodam ex pelle 
pardalis fiiisse fingitur; propter maculas nbiqne spar- 
aaa ; ccelum enim stellia, maria insulis, tellas floribus 
comperguntur ; atque etiam res particulares fere varie- 
gatse esse soIent circa superficiem, qtisa velnti rei chla- 
mys est. Officinm antem Panis nulla alia re tarn ad 
yivum proponi atque explicari potuerit, quam ut Deus 
Tenatomm sit. Omnis enim naturalis actio, atque 
adeo motns et processus, nihil aliad quam venatio est. 
Nam et scientiee et artes opera sua veuantur, et coa- 
cilia humana fines suos, atque res naturales onmes vel 
alime.nta sua tanqnun pnedam, vel voluptates suas tau- 
quam solatium, venantur, idque modis peritis et saga- 
cibns. 

Torra leeaft lapum Mqaitor, lapoa ipse cipellun, 
Florantem (ytjanni (equitnr UaciT* cspelli. 

£tiam ruricolarum in genere Pan deus eat, quia hn- 
jusmodi homines magis secundum naturam vivant, 
cum in urbibns et aulis natura a cultu nimio corrum- 
patur ; nt illud poetEe amatorium verum sit ; 

Pan miaima est ipsa paella eui. 

Montium autem imprimis preesea dicitur Pan, quia in 
montibus et locis editis natura rerum panditur, atque 
oculis et contemplationi msgis subjicitur. Quod alter a 
Mercuric deornm nnucius sit Pan, ea allegoria plane di- 
vina est, cum proxime post verbum Dei, ipsa mundi im- 
ago divime potentiiB et sapientife prEeconium sit. Qnod 
et poeta divinus cecinit : Cceli eYiarraiit glanam Dei, at- 
que opera manuum ^vx indieat firmamentum. Pana au- 
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tern oblectant nymphsB ; animse scilicet ; deliciie enim 
mttndi, amnue viventinm sunt: ille autem merito eanim 
imperator, cam illie natunim quseqne suam Telutj ducem 
seqoantar, et circa earn cum infinita varietate, veluti 
dngulte more patrio, saltent et choreas ducant, motu 
neutiquam cessante : nna perpetuo coraitantur Satyri 
et Sileni ; aenectus scilicet et juventus ; omnium enim 
rerum est Eetaa qusdam hilaris et saltatrix ; atque 
rursus letas tarda et bibula : utriusque autem letatis 
studia vere cootemplanti (tanqnam Democrito) for- 
tasse ridicula et deformia videntur, instar Satyri alicu- 
jus aut Sileni. De Panicis aotem t«tToribus pruden- 
tissima doctrina proponitur: natura enim reram om- 
nibus viventibas indidit metom ac formidioem, vitse 
atque esaeotJEe safe conservatricem, ac mala ingruen- 
tia vitaatem et depelleotem : Temntamen eadem na- 
tura modum tenere nescia est ; sed timoribus salntari- 
bns semper Tanos et inanes admiscet, adeo ut omnia 
(si intug conspici darentar) Panicis teiroribus plenis- 
sima sint ; prsesertim bumana, qute superstitione (quie 
vere nihil ahud qnam Panicus terror est) in immen- 
sum labonint ; maxlme temporibus duris et trepidie 
et adversis. Quod vero attinet ad audaciam Panis, 
et pugnam per provocationem cum Cupidine ; id eo 
Bpectat, quia materia non caret inclinatione et appetitu 
ad dissolutionem mundi et redicivationem in illud 
Chaos antiquum, nisi prEevalida rerum concordia (per 
Amorem eive Cupidinem significata) malitia et im- 
petus ejus cohiberetur et in ordinem compelleretur : 
itaque bono admodum hominum et rerum &to fit, ut 
illud certamen Pan adversum experiatur, et victus 
abscedat. Eodem proraus pertinet et illud de Ty- 
phone in retibua implicato ; quia utcunque aUquando 
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vasti et insolid rerum tamores sint (id quod Typbon 
souat) dve intamescant oiaria, sive intnmescant nu- 
bea, sive intomescat terra, sive alia, tamen Kerum 
Natura bujasmodi corporum exuperantias atque inso- 
lentias reti inextricabUi implicat et coercet, et velali 
catena adamanUna devincit. Quod autem inventio 
Cereris huic deo attribuitur, idque inter Tenationem ; 
leliquis diis n^;atur, licet sedulo qiuerentibus et tUnd 
ipsum agentibns ; monitutn babet Temm admodum 
et prudeos ; hoc est, ne rerum utilium ad vitatn et 
eultnm inventio, qoalis fuit s^etum,^ a pbilosopbiis 
abstractis, tanquam diis msjoribua, espectetnr, licet 
totis viribus in illod ipsmn incumbatit ; sed lantam- 
modo a Fane, id est, experientia aagaci et rerum mundi 
notitia universali, qiue etiam ca^u quodam ac veluti 
inter venandum in hujusmodi inventa incidere solet. 
Illud autem musicea certamen, ejusque eventns, salu- 
tarem exhibet doctrinam, atque earn quaa rationi et 
jndicio humano gestienti et se efferent! sobrietatis vin- 
cula injicere posstt. Duplex enim videtur esse Har- 
monia et quasi musica : altera providentise divinje, 
altera rationis bumanae. Judicio enim bumano, ac 
veluti anribna mortalium, administratio mundi et re- 
rum, et judicia divina secretiora, sonant aliquid durum 
et quasi abaonum : qufe inscitia licet asininis auribus 
merito insigniatur, tamen et ipste ilJje aurea secreto 
nee palam geatantur : neque enim bujuace rei defor- 
mitas a vulgo conspicitnr aut notatur. Fostremo, 
minime mirum est si nulli amores Pani attribnantur, 
pr»ter conjugium Ecbi^ ; mundus enim seipso,^ atque 
in se rebus omnibus finiitur: qni amat autem, fmi 

■B BOl in Ed. leOB. 
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Tult, neqae in copia deaiderio locus est. Itaque muQ- 
di amores esse nulli poasuat, Dec potiendi eupido, cum 
seipso ^ coatentus sit, niai fortasse sermones : ii sunt 
nympha. Echo, aut si accuratiores sint, Syringa. In- 
ter sermones autem, sive voces, excellenter ad conju- 
gium mundi sumitur sola E^ho ; ea enim demum vera 
est philosophia, qtue mundi ipsius voces fidelissime 
leddit, et veltiti dictante mmido conscripta est; et 
nihil aliud est qnarn ejusdem simulacrum et reflexio, 
aeqne addit quicquam de proprio, sed tantum iterat 
et resonat. Ad mundi etiam sufficientiam et perfec- 
tionem pertinet, quod prolem son edat. Hie enim per 
partes generat; per totum autem quomodo generare 
possit? cum corpus extra ipsum non sit. Nam de 
filia ejus patativa, muliercula ilia, est sane ea adj^tio 
quaadam ad &bulam sapientissima ; per illam enim 
repnesentantur eie quae perpetuis temporibus passim 
vagantor, atque omnia implent, Taniloqu^e de rerum 
natnra doctrinse, re ipsa infractnosEe, genere quasi sub- 
dititise, gamilitate vero interdum jucundfe, interdum 
molesbe et importonse. 



vn. 

PERSEUS, 



SIVK BBLLUU. 

Pebseus traditur fuisse a Pallade missus ad ohtnm- 
ribDi>)i» candam Medusam, quae populis plurimis ad 
^ri^D^^ occidentem in extremis Hiberiie partibus 
s^o^^a^*^ maximse calamitati fuit. ' Monstmm enim 
ptauta."""' hoc tarn dirum atque horrendum fuit, ut 

, 'leipK. Ed. 1609. 
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aspectu solo honiines in saxs verteret. Erat autem 
e Gorgonibos una ac sola mortalis Medusa ; cum 
passivse reliquiB non essent Itaque Perseus ad tam 
nobile ^inus se comparans, anna ac dona a tribns 
diis accepit : talares alas a Mercmio, a Plutone galeam, 
scutum a Pallade et speculum. Neque tamen, licet 
tanto apparata inslj-uctoH, ad Mednsam recta perrexit ; 
sed primum ad Greeas divertit : ete sorores ex altera 
parente Gorgonibus erant. Atque Grseae ist^ canse 
jam a nativitate erant, et tanquam vetnlse. Oculos 
autem iis tantmnmodo et dens erat omnibus unicus ; 
quos prout exire fbras quamque contigerat ; vicissim 
gestare, reverste autem iterum deponere solebant : banc 
itaque oculum atque hunc dentem illse Perseo com- 
modarunt. Turn demnm cam se abunde ad destinata 
perficienda instructnm jndicaret, ad Medusam- prope- 
ravit impiger et volans. Illam autem dormientem of- 
fendit. Neque tamen aspectui ejus (si evigilaret) se 
committere andebat ; sed cervice reflesa, in speculum 
Palladis inspiciens, atque hoc modo ictus dirigens, caput 
ei abscidit. Ex sanguine autem Medusae fiiso, statim 
Pegasus alatus emicuit. Caput autem abscissum Per- 
seus in scutum Palladis inseruit, cui etianmum sua 
mansit vis, nt ad ejus intuitum omnes ceu attoniti aut 
sider&ti obrigerent. 

Fabuk de belligerandi rstione et pmdentia conficta 
Tidetur. Atque in ipsa de bello suscipiendo et de 
genere belli eligendo deliberatione, tria proponit pne- 
cepta Sana et gravia, tanquam ex consilio Palladis. 
Primo, ut de subjugadone nationiun finitimarum quia 
non admodum laboret. Xeqne entm eadem est patri- 
monii et imperii amplificandi ratio. Nam in posses- 
sionibna privatis, vicinitas prEediorum spectatur ; sed in 
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propagaodo imperio, occasio, et belli conficiendi fiicilitas 
et fractns, loco vicinitatis esse debent.' Certe Roma- 
m, quo tempore occidentem verstis vix ultra Liguriam 
penetraverant, orientis provincias usque ad montem 
Taurum armb et imperio complexi sunt. Itaqne Peiv 
sens, licet orientalis, tameD longinquam expeditionem 
usque ad extreme occidends miaime detrectavit. Se- 
cundo, curae esse debet, ut Juata et honorifica subsit 
belli causa ; id etiim et alacritatem turn militibua turn 
populis impeosas confereDtibus addit, et societates 
aperit et conciliat, et plurimas denique commoditates 
habet. Nulla autem belli causa magis pia sit, quam 
debellado tjrannidis, sub qua populus succumbit et 
prostemitur sine animis et vigore, tanquam sub aspectn 
Medasse. Tertio, prudenter addjtur, quod cnm tres 
Gorgones fiierint (per quas bella reprseaentantur), Per- 
seus illam delegerit quse fuerit mortalis ; hoc est, hel- 
ium ejus conditionis quod confici et ad exitum perduci 
posset ; nee vastas aat infinitaa spes persecutns est. 
Instructio autem Persei ea est, quae ad bellum unice 
confert, et fortunam fere trahit. Accepit enim celeri- 
tatem a Mercurio, occultationem consiliorum ab Oreo, 
et prorideutaam a Pallade. Neque caret allegoria, 
eaque prudentissima, quod alsB iUeb celeritatis talares, 
non axillares, fuerint, atque pedibus nou humeris ad- 
ditse : quia non tarn in primis belli aggressibus, quam 
in eis qu» sequuntur et primis subsidio aunt, celeritas 
reqairitur: nuUus enim error in bellis magis frequens 
est, qnam qood prosecutiones et sabaidiarii impetus 
initoram alacritati non respondent. Etiam ilia provi- 
dentise divisio (nam de galea Plntonis, quse homines 
invisibiles reddere solebat, parabola manitesta est) in- 
1 dOtt. Ed. isoa. 
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geniosa videtur, de scnto et specnlo ; neque enim ea 
providentja solum adhibenda est qose cavet instar scud, 
Bed ilia altera per quam hostium vires et motus et con- 
silia cemuntur, instar speculi Palladia. Verum Perseo 
ntcunque copiis aut animis inatructo, restat aliud qnid- 
dam maximi per omnia momenti antequam incipiatur 
bellum, niminim ut divertat ad Graas, Graeae autem 
proditiones aunt ; bellomm scilicet sorores, non germa- 
nse illae quidem, sed generis nobilitate quasi impares. 
Bella enim generosa, proditiones degeneres et turpes. 
Earum descriptio elegans est ; ut canse a nativitate 
sint et tanquam vetul^ ; propter perpetuas proditorum 
curas et trupidationes. Earum autem vis (antequam in 
manifeatam defectionem erumpant) aut in ocolo aut in 
dente est. Omnis enim factio a statu quopiam alienata, 
et speculatur et mordet. Atque hujusmodi ocnlns et 
dens tanquam communis est. Nam quae, didicerunt et 
novenint, fere per manus lactionis ab uno ad alterum 
transeunt et percmrmnt. Et quod ad dentem attinet, 
uno fere ore mordent, et similem cantilenam cannnt, ut 
si unum audias omnes audias. Itaque Perseo concili- 
andie sunt istse Gnese, ut oculiun et dentem ei commo- 
dent : oculum ad indicia, dentem ad rumores serendos, 
et invidiam conflandam, et animos hominum sollicttan- 
dos. His itaqne dispositis et prseparatis, sequitnr ipsa 
belli actio. In ea Medusam dormientem invenit. Fru- 
dens enim belli susceptor semper fere hostem assequitar 
imparatum et securitati propiorem. Atque nunc tan- 
dem speculo Palladis opus est ; plurimi enim ante ipsa 
pericula res hostium acute et attento introspicere pos- 
snnt ; sed in ipso periculi articulo prsecipuus est usus 
speculi, ut modns pericnli cematur, terror non offian- 
^tur : (qnod per ilium intuitum capite averse sig- 
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